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Write for this Piano Book 
—It’s Yours FREE 


Simply fill out the coupon below and mail to 
me—lI’ll send it to you by return mail with special letter, telling you 
all about my 1913 buying plans and direct-to-you prices. Remember 
this—over 500 readers of Successful Farming have Thiery Pianos 
in their homes—bought direct from me—sent for them on thirty 
days real free trial, freight prepaid, just as I advertise. 


*‘Nothing-to-pay-for-but-Quality” when you buy one—no 
agents—no middlemen—no fancy profits to pay. Geta Thiery 
Piano in your home and you'll decide to keep it before you've 
had ita week, You won't even need the 30 days free trial. 


A Successful Farming reader living 4 miles out of Des 
Moines sent way to me for a Thiery Piano. Another subscri- 
ber living within 5 miles of the business center of Cleveland, 
where there are 50 retail piano houses, sent to me for a Thiery 
Piano. More piano quality for the money—that’s why! 


\ Just Note Below What Buyers Write 
Me—then Send for My New 1913 Style Book 


Mr. John Nelson, a well known farmer and land owner at Wyndmere, 
Yorth Dakota, writes :—‘“Thiery Piano reached me two daysago. Found 
jy st as represented. My daughter, a music teacher, declares the tone to 

be unusually soft and sweet. It took but ashort timetolearn that Thiery 
Piano is just as claimed and I enclose draft in full for the instrument.” 
Mr. Nelson received the Piano Dec. 17th—and just think—two 
fro after he got the piano, check in full was on the way to me. 
He had thirty days real free trial, but didn’t even need it. 


Mr. A. Schulz, Cowles, Nebraska, received Thiery Piano Dec. 
27th acd Dec. 30th writes:—‘Received piano Dec. 27th—am great- 
ly pleased. I am sénding today $50.00 gs first payment.” 

Mr. Schulz sent me this money 27 days before it was due. . 


: p f % Alfred Davidson, Farmington, Illinois, writes :— “Piano 
received. My wife says it is the finest piano she ever 
30 % played on. I was thinking of buying a piano here for $500.00, 
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“Nothing 
to Pay for We 


but Quality” Ve 







But Thiery Pianos 
don't cost you any- 
where near $500.00, Just 
jot that down. Youcan 
get some Thiery Pianos 
for less than $200.co~ 
some of them between 
$200.00 and $300.00. Two of 
them above $300.00, that's all. 





but I'm glad I didn’t, for I saved half my money by 
buyin from 







ee about the 


rl *, quality fem pianos—that’s the kind of proof that 
a s ree 4 speaks for itself—that's the kind of proof that no one 
can argue against. 
% 


nae get opus Tae in your home an 
wi so well plea with it that long, long a 
Freight I 7 sesny B the 30 days trial are up, you will decide to keep it. 
o No matter how particular you are, you won't 

need the thirty days trial—never-the-less, it's 





No matter which one you get, you can 
have from two to three years time to pay 
me and there are a dozen different ways g 
to buy. You can pay monthly, quarterly, 


to prove both the Quality and Saving before 


semi-annually or even annually if that is . i : yours to take advantage of just the same to prove 
most convenient. a you decide one way or another about buying the quality and worth of a Thiery Piano before 

Thiery Pianos are Quality Pianos— @ jit! Then Ship Back at My Expense if you wish. . you decide whether you are going to keepit or not. 
made for homes that want good instru- Mrs. M. C. De Keyser, Menasha, Wisconsin, 


n ) — genuine 
ments. Genuine mahogany—g writes :— “I received Thiery Piano style 30 and it's 


walnut and the finest quality of oak cab- . Two or Three Years Time for © a the mest Gbtedete plane I ever Sew. | sever 


inets. They all have genuine ivory keys. 4 hf Ihe 
Every one of them is guaranteed as long y C | th P Dected so much for my money. ve saved 
as you keep it, no matter if it is ten or % ou to Complete the Payment & over 150.00 by buying direct from you.” 
twenty years. : F. D. McCarney, Churdan, Iowa, writes:— 
If you want a $12.00 bench with music com- @ if you don’t prefer to pay cash in 30 or 60 ' “I received Thiery Piano style 40, piaced it in 
ot gg be have it —— ofan ——— @ days. Dozens of different payment plans @ my parlor and one of the best judges of pianos 
Spotmau LA —one of them sure to mvet with your M Jf tit Perera hours, said that the piano fe the 
convenience. My Special Letter tells land even better than the great majority 
Just fill out the coupon below and send it to me Sgual & = sre - 
é0day and my new Style Book with Special rN all about them. $600.00 sptoose aosune here and we wish to 
will come to you at once and tell you the whole story. * . 4 
Just get my book and plans and it won't take you . 
» very long to make up your mind that lam the man * 

















for you to deal with. It won't take you long to see cS : = ——- 
that I give you much more for your money. You YY ale Ae re Baryers\erod~ 4 
PP will feel like sending for the piano just as soon as Wb wh nd 
you get particulars of my 1913 offers. Send for the // 
book and it will go to you by return mail. 


“% ; B. THIERY Wisconsin: 


RK; YY: ¢ 





.B. THIERY, Sy an Organ? 

he Piano and 
Segee Nea, Toiery Organs are the 
amare Aor seal “music-makers” of : 

ghtest oc'l- = 

gation on my part, please all organs. Send for = ( — uae - usceeneaeanen! 
— to mo nt once, pe my Organ Book if 

pea utifu lew rors Style ke 
Book, Special Letter with you want an Or- 
Prices and Buying Plans, as gan. $2.50 per 
advertised in Successful Farming. month buys 


4 one. 


Piano Organ 
Style Book Style Book 











Please place an (X) mark in square above € 

to indicate whether you want Piano or Organ. 

NAME iene setae ? 

ADDRESS... ———— 

- — = Art Upright Style 40—one of the ten beautiful styles of Thiery Pianos. This piano'n 

53 finest dark figured mahogany case—Art Finish 2 wellas regular piano finish without 
bis extra cost—New le Book shows this and all the other Thiery Piancs in ‘arge 

. ecugraviags from 

















Index to Our Guaranteed Advertising 
Our guarantee is squarely back of every Lage 
ent and every advertiser in Successful Farmi We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a di est 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under > condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through he pages of Success- 
ful vasming and guarantce his honesty any more than 
you —— nowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
of advertising each month 
use we are not willl to guarantee these adver- 
ae _ their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
ers the manufacturer's from the whether you 
of ‘the local dealer or — rom the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to 


; yl e 
Agents or Help Wanted. .. . . 6 66 ene ene eee eennees 
115, STE PT 110, 102, 99, 98, 91, 88, 85, 76, 37, 23 


Automobiles and ‘Tires67, 55, 47, 37,'34,'33, 29, 17; 15 
a Speedometers bo e0eeeeenseesksenn 25 
uto Schools 


ro 
Barn jaro Equipm 





cot 
Binder E 
polster Sastaes 
Bull ‘ding 4 ion I. 
Buil a | Peper reis tu re 
86, 74, 73, “2, "66, 59, &8, 27, 35° 19 
uggies .53, 51, 49, 37, s 3 
‘ 8 


pS aah and Rugs : 





ame 7 
Canning Outfits. 
Cement Tile a achinery 
Cement Post Molds 
Cc Gum 





Clippers—Horse and Sheep... 


onde cided 101, 91,76, 3 
101, 99, ‘7, 96, 4 


Clothing—Men’'s 
Clothing— Women's 
Corn Planters 
Cream Separators 
Dehorners . ° 
Engines, Gasolene . 
Engines, Gasolene or Kerosene, 


75, 66, 37, 
“ale. - $3, si, 56, Bi, 


018 neeckeneees 
Fonaing Mills : 
Fencing Materials 
Fence Ornamental 
Feed Milis 
Feed Stufls— Livestock .. 
Fertilizer Milis 
Fishing Tackle a 
Foods and Svevaians ‘ 
Fruit Boxes. .... 
Garden Tools. . 





Gloves 
Guns and Ammunition. 
Grindstones. . - 


Harness Machine . — 
Harvesters and Binders. . 
Hay Presses 

Heating Plants and ‘Furnaces. 
Hen Nests and Coops. 

Hide and Pur PETES. . 

Horse Training . 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


POR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY \ 
LISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES IOWA 


I I ob oo 0c odkesocetcesdaus 110, 106 
Washing Machines..................0e005 101, 85 
Watches and Jewelry... ............s005: 113, 109 
CEST. . csscsbtcheehe sob 169, 72, 39 
GE EEs & oso oVngtetabec ooo chededs bee 18 
a oo.» vanpbiebnde ct cchndsooeted 22 
Pe come and Buccy. haves cccsceeeccecccen 
Wes Fdedae Mica. o chtndadhd osc er dndeue e066 32 





From Friend to Friend 


A Five Year Subscription Free for a 
Letter. 
— need oan be along letter. It need not 
expressed in fine words. We just want 

a ph > statement of the reasons for an- 
swering advertisements in Successful 
ees Sees of in some other — 
It may be because that is the onl 
ron take, or because you read be 
ul Farming more than any other paper, or 
because you wish to take gi e of 
Successful Farming’s guarantee the 
honesty of every advertiser in its Be Bow 
or because we carry a better class of ad-| f 
vertising than other papers, or because we 
keep out liquor, tobacco, medical and 
fraudulent advertising, or it may be that 
_ feel especially friendly | to Successful 

arming and to our advertising friends, or 
it may Fast “happen”’, or there may be a 
thousand other reasons why you answer 
advertisements in Successful Farming 
rather than in any other publication. 


Whatever they are; we would like to 
know your reasons and we will give a 
five-year subscription to Successful Farm- 


ing to each of the writers of the 25 best 
letters on this subject. You may have 
i |beyo —ae extended for five years 

yond the date to which it is paid now, or 
you may present a five-year subscrip- 
tion to some friend as a present from you. 
If your subscription expires January 1, 
1914, you would, if you had one of the 
25 best | letters, be entitled to have your 
Eh te = extended to expire January 

91 

"Each of the 25 letters will win a five- 
year subscription. Those that do not win 
will be returned if 2 cents in postage is 
enclosed. Suggestions for making the ad- 
ne ng pages more useful to you will be 
wel com 
Please attach to your letter a list of ad-|§ 
vertisers in this issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, to whom you have written for cata- 
logues or booklets or other information, 
or of whom you have made purchases. 
Also please state what other publications 
of all kinds you subscribe for, if any. 
All letters must be in our hands by April 
15, 1913. The winners will be announced 
just as soon thereafter as we can read the 
etters. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Advertising Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Index to the Reading Matter 
Editorial. 
A Legislative oe Missourt. ... 


A State Would Loan blic Funds to Farmers... 
Better Marketing and Farm Credit.......... 
Convict yy = 
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Believes in Discipline. 
Throws Free Seeds Away. 
They Wear the 
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Successful Farming Leads All. 
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= Buyer on Breach of Warranty of Farm 
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4 lability of Seller of Horse for Misrepresentation. 
Real Estate Broker's Right to Commission. 
ee 's Liability for Preventing Making of 
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The latest, greatest and absolutely the most wonderful product of my 
great factories — the superb 1913 Galloway Sanitary Separator — 
shipped right to your farm for 3 full months’ trial — FREE! 


I’m not even going to try to tell you about this separator—I can’t find words to do 
ft. Three years agol called my factory superintendents, my inventors and mg meee 
ical experts alltogether. I told them it was time for somebody to makea that woald 
simply sweep the field on account of its qveranelning spate over anything of the kind on the 
market, and that Lintended tobethat man. | said:  ~ » bo = | worked for Bill Gallo- 
way long enough to know that he won't take anybody's dust. You can all the time and money you 
want for your experiments, but I expect you to make good.’ 

Lest August, they told me my separator was ready, I took it out to my farm and tested it every wa 
I knew how. I'll tell you, there isn ‘ha single machine on the market that would stand up for one day 
under the tests to which 1 it this new Galloway Sanitary for week after Pome I was so amazed, so 
thunderstruck by the results that I simply not believe the evidence of m eyes. I male up 
mind right then that I would give every one of  4y— t friends a chance to A yp out th the truth about this 
separator the same way I did— Wd an actual three months’ test right on their own farms, abso- 


lutely at my risk aad expense! 


I Challenge Every Manufacturer in 
the World to Meet Me on This | Offer _, 


I challenge any manufacturer or any dealer in the world to 
hands, regardiess of price, for a fair tect right alongside of the Ly hey» phe nal i even 
tell you how to make one test that no other manufacturer in the world has ever even dared to mention! 
Take a batch of milk and skim half in the new Galloway Sanitary and hatf in any other mach.ne on the 
market today. Then take the skim-milk from Sw ae ae Tine erteen pacstns cad un 
the skim-mi k from the other machine through the Gateeey a WATCH CREAM SPOUTS! You see 
the point —I don’t need to explain—I’m just taling you one one bbe d AT oh me prest yourself. 

wonderful new Gal 


And that’s alilask. Iwant you way Gaethars pute every 
other machine on the A. I just 207: years behind —. +, I want you compare its simplicity, the amazing 


ease of operation, the handiness and the ——— = reof sactuates {93 fc ye Ae of thi rt apa separator. See for yours 
peif bow the wildest claims of other man ‘old in the machine Galloway sends you, 


Pll Save You pu $25 t to $50, Besides! 


tell frankly, this wonderful machine is my particular pet and pride, and I’m going to an 
extra bir clied ofthe ne ¢ loway melon in its honor. ii tebe yew aor ee ete ahs, oo = 


other separator in the country will even have a chance with wuatwn re aes} ote Prices terms, ru iH} conpeutes 
—7e8, guarantee—to save you $25 to $50 on the first cont ah giving you a machine that’s fully 


years abead of anything es ay Ty today. Of 2 a ae om Sw © Ca but it’s my way 
doing business. That’s why farmers, from one end of the coun 


“The Only ' Way Is The » Galloway” | 


Remember, this separator is made right {n my own 
and most e rienced separator experts in the world and on the latest most Regroned Aor rand co 


priced machines. I ship — this separator direct from my own factory. You don’t pay a cent to an 


























—— 










man orsalesman. You buy at the actual factory cost with only one 7 ee = factory 
take all the risk. I'll ship you a Galloway Sanitary any size you mag ouee to your farm. 3 Months’ 
Use it 80, @ or 90 days. en decide. If yh can a's honsatlz gay that ioe oe becrer separator than ~. 2 j 

all traasportatioa c: Trial, Right On 






ever dreamed of owning, oy em Hy right ba 
both ways, eo that you won't be single 


$5,000 Challenge—$25,000 Guarantee! 


reef 






Your Own Farm, FREE I 







You coul Idn’t take any risk when you do business with me even if you w to. Every statement, ise aud SEAL claim that I 
make is backed by $5,000 in cold, hardcash, Every customer is protect by a $25,000 guarantee of Gt ABSOLUTE SA ACTION—and 
your word is always good with me, You alone are the judge of he machine, 





yas~-Get My Special 1913 Offer Sure-@eE 


Here’s the biggest and most startling ere that I have ever been ableto make. I have a proposition to offer 
you such as you nor anyone else ever heard of or even dreamed of before. Pll tell you how you ee ee 

way Sanitary Separator or a Galloway Engine or Spreader either partly er entirely free. I won't ask you to do any W work 
or any canvassing, either, It’s just a fair, square, co-operative pare ene s all. I'll tell you all aboutitina 
personal letter when you write me. WRITE TO ME NOW—TODAY 


Sy COW BOOK FRREEY / wince’: 





















Cow Book absolute 
A= <f nothing else like Hr in print. Book, your new 
most complete and ie te print the, nner nerene \ fp Ty — Fg A 
been published. All of the real, facts—all of the latest methods O _tree and any obligation on my 
and discoveries of the greatest dairy authorities the world are condensedinthis 4” part whatever. 
one valuable volume re are no fancy theories—every single word is based ry 
on actual, practical experience. Everything is told in plain, clear lish, @ 
There .sn’t a cow owner in the country—i don’t care how successful he is ry 
—who can’t make more money by following out the pointers inthisbook. It © Name 





Moccouianty Sor 0) 26, at te send it to freeand postpaid if you write 2# 
a me at once. I wi Leedseasenew Catalog, ? 


s Separator 
just off the press, and fell explanction of any 90-day Free rial Offer andmy 1913 Proposition.” 4 


Now, don’t wait a minute. Don Et cares stop a@ pen 
Pap ay by A BF 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY co. . 
193 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
Separators carried im stock at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs and Minneapolis. 
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E =e HE erstwhile custom of handling 
ae | the convicts in Virginia was te 
Pa hire them out ay word wh 
; BO worked them in the quarries, minés 
saw mills, and turpentine camps 
Under this system the convicts were starved, illy clothed 
abused, aud generally treated like dogs, but finally public 
sentiment got busy and caused the institution of radical re 
forms. Then the cry arose, “What shall we do with our con 
victs? We have no use for their labor; they will eat the state 
nto bankruptcy.” 

“Put them to work on the roads,” was the reply. This advice 
was followed and, in consequence, Virginia is engaged at present 
n constructing what will ultimately develop into one of the 
best lines of state highways in the South. 

Bond the County. 

The proposition is simp!icity itself in the working. By locai 
vote a county that 
is desirous of im- 
roving its roads, 

nds itself for a 
certain amount 
(some of the coun- 
ties are bonded for 
upwards of $1,000,- 
00 apiece). The 
county then fur- 
nishes the road 
buildi: g machinery 
and material, pays 
for the services of 
an expert engineer 
The state supplies 
the convicts and 
their guards, in ad- 
dition to equipping 
the convict camp 
with food and 

clothing enough to 
maintain these 
workmen in the 
best. of condition. 


As soon as a county has adequate available funds for perma- ! 


nent highway improvement it appeals to the State Highway 
Commission for convict laborers. In case all the convicts are 
engaged, the county receives cash money aid from the state 
from funds apgrepeated every second year by the Legislature 
the amount of this aid depending on the population of the 
county and the number of counties among which the funds are 
to be pro-rated. No county can receive cash and convict aid 
at the same time, nor can it have more than one convict camp 
working wi:hin its borders during the same period 

There are 18 convict camps Soodied in as many different 
counties at the present writing, the camps ranging in size from 
fifty to seventy-five men. Next year about 30 camps will be at 
work in Virginia, and fully 2,000 criminals will be doing pen 
nance for their offenses against law and justice on the Old 
Dominion highways. During 1911 the cost for convict labor, 
every expense 


BUILDING PUBLIC ROADS #3 
WITH CONVICT LABOR 


By GENE DAY 








The county furnishes the machinery and material 
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term men up to 15 or 20-year 
sentences The desperate 
characters are employed in the 
lime plants and in the quar 
ries, where it is easy to guard 
them, and where they are en- 
gaued in preparing materia 
or use as filler on the roads 
Good for the Criminals. 

The utilization of convicts in 
road building benefits not the state alone, but it also influences 
to the good of the criminals. When the men have concluded 
their terms of imprisonment, and served out their sentences 
they are in the pink of physical condition, and they have a 
working know! dge of proper road construction so that they, in 
a way, are skilied workmen. Instead of being weak and sickly 
or perhaps tainted with tuberculosis they are hale, vigorous 
and hearty; they 
have been fed 
nourishing food in 
generous amount 
and they have been 
engaged at healthy 
manual labor adapt- 
ed to keep men in 
fine shape. 

In some of the 
states that have 
made use of convict 
labor in performing 
public work, a 
prisoner who per- 
orms plenty of 
labor and exh'bits 
exemplary conduct 
is, so to speak 

iven a rebate on 
118 sentence, that is 
his term of im 
prisonment is short- 
ened on account of 
his good conduct 
This system is to be highly commended, and it has worked suc 
cessfully wherever it has been accorded an impartial trial. 

Probably the most noteworthy feature about the Virginia 
campaign for better-roads is that 12-foot macadam highways 
are being built at a cost of between $3,800 and $4,000 a mile— 
this estimate including the cost of culverts and bridges—whereas 
similar roads are costing from $6,000 to $15,000 a mile in the 
state of Mary land where contract labor isemployed to build them 

The convict camp is an object of interest to the average 
visitor. As a usual thing, the camp is moved only twice a 
year, being stationed along the line of work of the road gang 
The camp consists of a large mess tent wherein the convicts are 
served their liberal rations of beef, molasses and bread, with 
occasional supplies of vegetables and fruit and a change of fare 
in the meat line. Then there is the long bunk tent in which the 
convicts spend the night as well as the tents for the guards 

engineer, and tne 











neluded, was 
oly 50.5 cents 
© man per 10- 
our day, and 
from 34 to 36 
cents per calendar 
day. At present 
all able-bodied 
convicts and jail- 
birds whose sent- 
ence limit is under 
five years, are 
available for work 
on the publie 
roads. Indica- 
tions point to - 
wards a revision 
of this law so as to 
nelude longer 
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The State furnishes the labor. An armed guard stands back of the fence. 
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captain in charge 
of the camp. All 
the prisoners wear 
shackles around 
their ankles and at 
night a large chain 
is run through all 
these shacklesand 
over the bunks so 
that the convicts 
are chained to- 
gether. Thischain 
and the shacklesin 
no respect incon- 
venience prison- 
e and are used 
only as a precau- 


tion against esca 
at might. In addi- 
ued on page 87 


a. 
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EDITORIAL 


Whatsoever a Man Soweth. 


HAT “like produces like” is one of the fundamental laws 

c of farming. It is merely another way of stating that older 

law that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”’ 

Especially at this season of the year, when the time of sowing 
is at hand, every farmer should realize the force of this law and 
the relentless manner in which it is enforced. At no other 
time can he so easily and to so great an extent influence the 
character of his harvest. A stormy day in March spent in test- 
ing seed corn will yield many times the returns of a fine day 
in June or July, especially if he has guessed his corn would grow, 
and is cultivating missing hills and scrub stalks. The time 
spent in cleaning and grading the small grain used for seed is 
repaid at an exceedingly high rate. When it is necessary to buy 
seed for a certain crop, the mere fact that a certain kind of seed 
can be obtained conveniently is often the reason for using it. 
Many times a small amount of time spent in looking around and 
in studying seed catalogs would have resulted in much better 
seed being sown, and the time would have been many times 
repaid. 

The dollar side of this question ia of tremendous importance, 
but there is an even greater side. There is nothing more pre- 
cious than the time and labor of a human being. No man is 
justified in doing less than his best, and the man who carelessly 
sclects and sows his seed and then spends his time in cultivating 
scrub plants and barren spots is wasting the most valuable herit- 
age entrusted to him. 

The man who spends the stormy days of March in testing 
corn, grading small grain, studying catalogs in order to obtain 
the best seeds for his conditions, utilizes his time and labor and 
soil to the best advantage throughout the entire year. 


—foe— . 
Pay Thy Vows. 


HE person who. counts not the cost, nor reckons with the 
T day of payment is headed straight toward grief and 

trouble. One may be able to “run on his face’’ a long 
time, but some day there isn’t any face value to count on— 
and those who hold the “bills payable,” and the mortgages, and 
the notes are going to say, ‘Please remit.” 

Borrowing to finance an enterprise of promise, or to stock a 
farm with necessary machinery and livestock, or to put in the 
improvements that will bring cash returns, is ell right. But 
most of our troubles with the high cost of living come from 
spending unnecessarily. 

Hard times come to each generation because the new genera- 
tion can’t learn the lessons of economy and thrift from the 
business success of the outgoing generation. Our young men 
must begin where father left off—even if they must mortgage 
the future to do it. It isn’t the increased cost of kerosene, or of 

ausage, of clothing, or of any other trust-made product that 
makes us poor. It is the stuff we buy that we don't need that 
creates the kick against the high cost of living—or in other 
worcs, it is the cost of high living that we need to keep an eye on. 

In some cases it is the husband who is the spendthrift; in 

me cases it is the wife. Help one another to sit on the lid 


Bom 


and keep down expenses, 


Judge Archbald Recalled. 


HE impeachment of Judge Archbald of the Commerce 
court brought out evidence showing that it is well to 
have a string on the judiciary. But President Taft and 

his kind think the judges can do no wrong! 

Since the trial of Judge Archbald, the recall of judges ought 
to meet with more favor. This conferring upon any man a 
life long job and fencing him in so we can’t get at him, or 
criticise his acts, is not the American idea of a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people Special Privilege 
hides behind such powers, and it is because of this that they 
fight the recall so bitterly. 


SOE 


Humanity’s Scrap Heap. 

HE farmer has his scrap heap where he dumps his broken- 
down, worn-out machinery. The city has its scrap heap, 
and the state and government have their scrap heaps. 

But the serap pile of the city, the state, and the Federal govern- 
ment contains broken-down, worthless, or defective humanity. 
What shall we do about it? 

The farmer sells his old scraps to a junk dealer. The city 
puts humanity’s junk in jail, or in the workhouse, or in the alms- 
house. The state and government put their human derelicts in 
penitentiaries and in asylums. They often sell the labor of 
these unfortunates to a soulless corporation at a trifle—just 
as the farmer profits the least bit by selling his scrap pile to a 
junk dealer. 

What do we find on humanity’s scrap pile? The drift-wood 
of the streets, the police court crowd, the mentally and morally 
deficient. Where does this material come from? From the 
saloon, the gambling den, the brothel, the shop, the store, the 
homes of the poor and the homes of the rich. It is the broken 
fragments of all classes and the result mostly of mental de- 
ficiency, caused by disease or by inheritance. 

There are between two and three hundred thousand mentally 
defective persons in the United States today, and only 10 per 
cent are in proper institutions. In tests in New Jersey, one 
out of every 300 school children was mentally defective, and in 
a test of backward school children in Rochester, New York, 
75 per cent of these were mentally deficient. 

Most cases are curable if taken early. Fourteen states put 
the mentally defective into almshouses, or county poor houses, 
instead of in institutions where they may be redeemed to society, 
or cared for properly. The county poor farm has no more busi- 
ness caring for the weak minded than for the leprous, the tu- 
berculous, or the scarlet fever patients. They need special care. 

We’ve got to study this material on the human scrap pile 
and make better use of it—redeem it as far as possible. We can 
thus prevent much of the crime we now endure. 

It can be done. The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
is doing a great educational work. It will soon be possible to 
know the mental diagnosis of every child and what to do for 
those deficient. 

But we’ve got to stop breeding weak-minded folks. They are 
a menace to society, and society has the right to protect her- 
self by proper marriage laws or by sterilization where cure is im- 
possible. 
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Better Marketing and Farm Credit. 

HE First National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits will be held in the convention hall of Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, April 8, 9, 10, and everybody interested in 

these matters should attend. A booklet of information as to the 
purposes and plans of the conference will be sent to all who re- 
quest it of Chas.W. Holman, Secretary, 1408 Steger Bldg, ,Chicago. 

The agricultural press has becn advocating better farming 
and has been endeavoring to bring farmers to a realization of 
the possibilities of an acre well farmed. Many of our readers 
have called us to task for preaching the gospel of more per acre 
when it is difficult to sell at a profit what is now raised. There’s 
some sense to that argument, yet it does not annul the great 
need of better farming. All who believe that the market end 
is of importance—and he is blind who does not see it—have an 
opportunity to give voice to their views or gather wisdom from 
this first conference of producers who seek light on the market 
end of the business. 

What’s the use of producing stuff that will not sell at a profit? 
Are farmers in it for their health any more than manufacturers? 

Successful Farming will have something to say about this 
conference in the May issue. It is too early now to predict 
what steps will be taken to better the market prices or to estab- 
lish farm credits. We have been giving our readers the best 
thoughts on rural credits we could secure, and have had much 
to say on cooperation and marketing, but we expect to get a 
great deal more light on these subjects at the Chicago con- 


ference. 
—fO Ee 
Have We a Free Press? 

HALL the press of this country be muzzled or shall it be 
free as is provided in the Constitution? Recent events 
point to an attempt on the part of the judiciary to prevent 

the press from criticising a court. The editors of a Boise, 
Idaho, daily were jailed and fined by a judge who resented Col. 
Roosevelt’s criticism of the court which the daily paper printed. 
The fines were paid by penny contributions from all over the 
country. 

A Kansas City editor was sentenced to jail by a judge who 
resented criticism by the paper. 

Things have come to a pretty pass when free speech and free 
press are no more. It used to be said, “The King can do no 
wrong!’ Are our judges past making mistakes too? 

There are enough strings on the press already—said strings 
held by commercialism—without further binding the press to 
suit the vanity of judges who feel above criticism. 


A Legislative “‘Joker’’ in Missouri. 

COPY of senate joint and concurrent Resolution, No.10, 
attempts to put shackleson the Missouriansso they will be 
safe in the handsof Special Privilege. The proposed amend- 

ment to the State Constitution to be voted on at the November, 
1914, election is a clever piece of work. It is a lot of dust 
thrown in the eyes of the people so they can’t see the little line 
of words near the end of the resolution that will tie Missouri 
hand and foot so she can’t change the amendment in case the 
voters get light in the future that may be detrimental to the 
interests of Special Privilege. 

It is an attempt pure and simple to forev 7 prevent. any 
change in the tax system of the state that so well satisfies 
Special Privilege—and at present so many uninformed farmers. 
But the farmers are going to get wise to the scheme some day, 
and they will then want the opportunity to change the tax 
system so that the burdens of taxation will fall more equally. 
They will some day find that they have been fooled. 

But somebody has cleverly worked into the proposed amend- 
ment a “joker” that will make future changes impossible. 

You ought to hold most dear the privilege of legislation 
through the Initiative and Referendum. No matter what 
prejudices you may now have against single tax, or anything 
else, hold fast to the Initiative and Referendum. 

But see this “joker:” 

“The powers defined in this Constitution as the 
‘Initiative’ and ‘Refercndum’ shall not be used (to pass 
a law authorizing any classification of property for the purpose 
of levying different rates of taxation thereon, or of authorizing 
the levy of any single tax on land or land values or land sites 
at a ngher rate or by a different rule than is or may be applied 





to improvements thereon, or to personal property, or to 
authorize or confer local option or other local powers in matters 
of taxation in or upon any of the counties, municipalities or 
political subdivisions of the State, or) to repeal, amend or 
modify this amendment.”’ 

Just note what is said in black type. I have put parenthesis 
around the parts that intervene between the two parts of a 
very important and powerful “joker.” They are supposed to 
blind the reader so he can’t see the connection between the first 
15 words of the paragraph, and the last seven words, but the 
connection is there just the same and will be found all right if 
the people later get the notion to change this amendment so 
they can get up to date like other states. 

Changing Lincoln’s remark somewhat it reads, ‘“You can fool 
all of the farmers some of the time, and some of the farmers all 
of the time, but you can’t fool all of the farmers all of the time.” 
Just as sure as the Missourian has a propensity for “being 
shown,” so it is sure that some day he will see the folly of voting 
into the hands of Special Privilege on matters of taxation. 
Some Missouri farmers got fooled last fall, but that’s no as- 
surance they never will learn the truth. Keep your eyes open 


for legislative “jokers.” 
—FOk= 
A State Would Loan Public Funds to Farmers. 
ENATOR Dodge of Douglass County introduce Jj a bill into 

S the Nebraska legislature providing that the state may is- 

sue bonds not to exceed $200,000, to run 15 years, bearing 
4 per cent interest. “The funds raised by the sale of these 
bonds shall be used for agricultural development work on un- 
improved lands in the state.” The loans can only be made to 
actual settlers for a term of 15 years at 6 per cent, said money 
to be used in paying for his land, for buildings and needed im- 
provements. He can only borrow to the extent of 70 per cent 
value of the land. In case of crop failure, a year’s extension 
of time on yearly payment of principal may be granted. One- 
fifteenth of the loan must be paid annually. 

It might be questioned whether loaning to farmers is not class 
legislation. Why not loan public funds to merchants and 
manufacturers who want to get started? There is a big dif- 
ference in the risk. The land can’t burn down, blow away or 
otherwise depreciate in value enough in a few years to not 
secure the loan. In case of farm loans, the state has the land 
or the money. 

It will no doubt be a big help to the “back to the land” 
movement to thus finance those who actually want to get a foot- 
hold. It would build up the vacant spots of a state. 

—fO —— 


Convict Labor 

ORK is a good, wholesome tonic, a moral stimulant, and 
can just as well be turned to an asset in the case of 
convicts as not. Many of the crimes that lead to peni- 
tentiary imprisonment may justly be laid at the door of society 
and state, and why should not the state do something to set 
these poor victims of wrong conditions at a wholesome useful 
work that will regenerate them*and restore them to society? 
How many of us could go through what the so-called criminals 
have had to and not dothesame they did, or worse? Why brand 
these unfortunates with disgrace, afflict them with disease, un- 
fit them for useful labor by enforced idleness in confinement? 
There is a better way. It is a good thing to teach the crimi- 
nal how to make things in a prison factory, and also a good 
thing for those who need fresh air and plenty of exercise, that 

they be put to road construction. 

If states will appropriate a liberal sum for highway construc- 
tion and set the prisoners at the job of road building, we can 
soon be out of the mud, reduce the cost of maintaining prisoners 
by making them earn their way, and at the same time build up 
the physical and moral side of the prisoners. Some states are 
doing this to advantage. Why not others? 

Da 


Special Notice. 

At this time of year a considerable number of our readers are 
changing locations. Should you request us to change your ad- 
dress on our mailing list, please be very sure to give the old as 
well as the new address. We must have the old address in 
order to give you the proper credit, when making the change. 
Better notify us at once if you are moving, and thus avoid 
missing any numbers. 
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By JENNIE M. HAAS ae 
A READ with much inter- I am going to tell a x 
est the article “Driven you a little of what we a gi 
: from Home” in the Nov- have done and intend do- A e 4 
-/ ember issue, and fully agree ing in the future, in the way toe KX 
with the writer that such con- of educating our three 
; ditions are deplorable in the extreme and all too common, but —_ boys. In a burst of early enthusiasm we attempted to arouse 
os I am sorry to say I can not ss heartily commend his manner of _ the patrons of our district, and we succeeded in this attempt be- 
4 dealing with the problem, and think him an unworthy descend- yond our wildest expectations. ‘They “aroused” in one un- 
roken mass and bore down on our standard with all the ‘“en- 


ant of the heroic old pioneer who founded that home in the 
wilderness and planted that grove and orchard. 


The Need of Leadership. . 


Supposing those hardy old Illinois pioneers had said, “We'll 
not raise our children in this wilderness without fruit or shade. 
Orchards and groves should have been planted here 50 years 

4 o so our children could have the same advantages as the 
children of the older states. We are going back East where our 
children won't have to eat dried apples.” If they had said and 
acted thus the fertile plains of Llinois would still be a savage 
wilderness and their fastidious descendants would be wage 
slaves in the factories of the East. 

This writer admits that true reform must come from within, 
but says one man can do nothing. His first contention is right, 
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Our school house is a plain shanty. Six months school—no shade 


his second wrong. One man can do something. Every great re- 
form sinc: the be,inning of the world has been started by one man 
or woman, 

“But,” he says, “if I stay with the farm I must sacrifice my 
children’s future and that I wilt not do no matter how worthy 
the reform,” and I say such lack of resource is unworthy of his 
sturdy ancestry. 

I do not. wonder that the city mother was so easily discour- 
aged. Living in a city where the sum total of human achieve- 
ment can be delivered at their door, like the magic of Aladdin’s 
Lamp, by the pressing of a button, and a quiet order to the 
Genii who answers the call, does not tend to. breed resourceful 
men and women, but a farm-raised boy of such sturdy, re- 
sourceful ancestry should have done better. 

Now I fully agree with this writer that our rural schools are a 
sin and a shame, but it is not he or I who are the “victims.” 
The ones who need better schools are the ones who do not want 
them or are at best sluggishly indifferent on the subject. 

In these days of cheap books and periodicals, with the phono- 
g aph and the many cheap appliances and assistants for study 
and research, any intelligent man or woman can educate their 
children wholly independent of any school system so that 
they can occupy any position with honor, either as president or 
scientist, engineer or agriculturalists even though the nearest 
schoolhouse was a thousand miles away. 

Now I’m not advising “from the outside,” nor do I underrate 
the advantages of the city schools, libraries and gymnasiums 
such advantages are great, and it is only when they are placed 
in the balance against the old homestead, the groves and the 
fields. the birdsa d the bees, the calves and the colts, the chicks, 
and :ven against our enemies the coyote and the bob cat that 
they a e found wanting. 

When we consid r these we realize that it is easier to bring the 
city to the country than it is to take the country to the city. 








thusiasm” of a mad bull, and as a result we took second place 
in two lawsuits and then retired to await reinforcements—and 
we are still waiting! But we have not deserted the home- 
stead and we are not going to, neither are we going to raise our 
boys in backwoods ignorance just because it happen; to be 
popular in some rural districts. 

Years ago when horses were plentiful and money scarce we 
all rode horseback or in farm wagons. One fine day a “bu 
agent”’ came through the country trying to scll buggies, but wit 
all his glib-tongued persuasiveness Ke sold but one buggy. 
he farmers did not want them. They were a useless extrava- 
gance, etc., etc., and they hooted A ridiculed the lone pur- 
chaser. They scoffed and scorned, but underneath their bluster 
was a ran‘ling envy every time that glistening, silent rig sped 
by their slow rumbling farm wagons, and what the resourceful 
agent with wordy argument failed to do, that silent rig soon 
accomplished, and soon the roads were lined with surries and 
buggies. Now I am going to tell you how we are managing so 
as to remain on the farm and raise our boys so that they will 
stay on the farm from choice, not be ause they are by lack 
of education unfitted for positions of honor or profit in the city. 

Our oldest boy is 11 years old, oursecond boy 4, and the baby 
11 months. Our schoolhouse is an abandoned claim shanty 
three and one-half miles distant, but in spite of this handicap, 
if handicap it be, I challenge any city in the land to show an 
average of efficiency in boys of equal age, of these two older 
boys, in health, strength, resourcefulness and general knowl- 
ec 


'g: 
Che 11-year-old boy is in the seventh grade, and a very good 
seventh-grader he is too. In addition to his classroom studies 
he has read many good books, books on history, biographs of 
at American authors and poets, can quote long p ssages from 
well, Longfellow, Whittier etc., has read large numbers of 
children’s books, such as the Alger and Henty books, Black 
ee Beautiful Joe, and Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories, 
etc., etc, 

He takes the Youth’s Companion and American Boy and 
reads every issue from cover to cover, and besides his own pa- 
pers he reads articles on modern nventions and current happen- 
ings rom Literary Digest, Popular Mechanics and other mag- 
azines, which we take, in fact it would take pa es to give any- 
thing like a comprehensive idea of the extent of his reading 
because he spends his evenings almost entirely at reading, as 
there are no shows t_ entice, no strcets to-ture. 

Now this boy’s 
natural bent is not 
books but ma- 
chinery, and he wil! 
dro» the most ab- 
sorbing book to dis- 
sect an old ma- 
chine, go we have 
bought him some 
tools of his own and 
he has the free use 
of his father’s well 
equipped tool - 
house and black- 
smith shop and he 
has done some quite 
creditable picces of 
work, 

As to his agri- 
cultural education, 
he can ride a horse, 
drive a team or an 
automobile, can run 
any piece of ma- 

Continued on page 56 








One suggestion from a home in another state. 


The black board has many educational! usc» 
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HE relation of 
landowner and 
tenant and its 

reciprocal effect upon 
the parties is one of the 
most important features 
of American agricultural 
life. in traveling with 
intelligent farmers in 
various parts of the 
country one is surprised 
to find so many who pro- 
fess to distinguish, by 
mere observa ion, the 
farms that are leased 
from those of proprie- 
tors. In passing hun- 
dreds of farms that need 
drainage, and where the 
crops are feeble and un- 
even, the remark is fre- 
quently made, “That is 
a rented farm.” ‘shese 
remarks seem based up- 
on the idea, which cer- 
tainly is founded on 
human nature, that the 
the ownership of land 
stimulates a man’s en- 

y and industry and 
makes him a tter 
farmer. 

Another reason why 

farms are poe 
cultivated is that suf- 
ficient capital is not employed on them. Land can not be prop- 
erly tilled without a liberal working capital. It can not give 
without receiving; and the tenant who leases a farm before he 
has sufficient capital to conduct its operations can not do 
justice to the farm, or accumulate a surplus of tangible assets 
during the term of his lease. It takes capital to buy live stock 
and equipment and get the farm on a money making basis. 
The best managed farms are those of proprietors who have the 
necessary capital to invest in live stock, machinery, feeds and 
fertilizers. 

The permanency of the relation between landowner and 
tenant does not depend upon a Jong, iron-clad lease, so much as 
it does upon the mutual confidence of the parties. The land- 
owner should be honorable and generous, take an active interest 
in developing the property, and furnish capital to maintain the 
buildings, fences and other necessary equipment in efficient 
shape. The tenant should be honorable and do everything 
within his power to increase the efficiency of the farm, and make 
it produce better returns for the interested parties. But there 
are two classes of landowners, and tenants—honest and dis- 
honest. Facts are not available for settling which class is in the 
majority, but fortunately common experience and common sense 
need no figures to prove that the former vastly outnumber the 
latter. Were the contrary true, the practice of leasing farms 
would have come to an abrupt end long ago, for no dishonest 
practice has a chance for survival against the wits of the com- 
mt made ever sharper by the constant growth in publicity 
and education. 
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It would be unfair to expect that the practice of leasin 
farms be exempt from rascals and rogues, tricky tenants — 
grasping landowners. These, however few by comparison, are 
among the powers that prey, and how wary of them must 
be the honest tenants and landowners on whom they prey, these 
articles may prove. They may also prove that as nothing 
succeeds like success, so nothing tends to encourage dishonesty 
more rapidly than dishonesty, for as a rule the man who has 
been fleeced is corrupted by the hard process; he loses his high 
regard for human nature and grows cynical enough to be quite 
willing to do as he has been done. 
Landowners Sometimes Get Stingy. 

In a former article it was announced that I would discuss 
some just and equitable leases for livestock farming. I should 
have said some just and equitable partnerships, because it is 
almost impossible to draw up a lease that will meet all of the 
exigencies of such a partnership, unless both jes have an 
inclination to do the square thing and work for each other’s 
mutual benefit. Brown, for instance, leases his farm and stock 
to White and is viciously “‘stung.”’ The crops are sold, he has his 
stock left on his hands to winter, they are in a weak, emaciated 
condition. His meadows have been plowed up and his whole 
system of crop rotation broken up. The place been turned 
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upsidedown,and he has 
been fleeced out of a 
large share of his rent. 
He consults a lawyer 
who advises him to let 
the matter drop when 
hediscoversthat Smith 
holds a chattel mort- 
gage on all of White’s 
property. Instead of 
sitting down and be- 
moaning his fate, he 
ol says to himself: 
“T’ll do as I was done 
by. If it is game of 
fleece, I’ll do the fleec- 
ing myself.’ 

Green who has been 
saving up his earnings 
for a number of years 
and can’t wait until he 
finds afarm to lease, is 
told that Brown has a 
farm without a tenant, 
and he promptly rushes 
to Brown’s place to 
close the deal. Brown 
who has been “stung” 
once, compels him to 
put his name on aone- 
sided lease, tightens his 

ary — stings, compels 
ftp | uw Green to carry out his 
i rtofthecontract to a 
etter and demands his 
rent the very day it comes due. Green is forced to sell his 
crops and stock, and is mighty glad to move off the farm and 
give up his lease after the first me Now the chances are that 
if Green had rented Brown’s farm the year before everything 
would have moved along smoothly, for Brown was naturally a 
liberal man, but after being so viciously “stung” by White he 
had lost his faith in tenants in general made up his mind to 
take a hand in the fleecing game. Ina rere | where there 
are enough Browns, Whites and Greens playing the landowner 
and tenant it would be incomprehensively strange if 
somebody didn’t get “stung’”’ good and proper. 

Partnership not Leases. 

My ideal lease for livestock farming in many respects is 
not a lease, but simply an agreement between two men to form a 
ae and coo te for the mutual benefit of each other. 

have had a varied aapetienie in the capacity of both land- 
owner and tenant and never had a lease. You may say that is a 
queer way of doing business. 

Perhaps it is, but the fact that two of my tenants have been 
with me more than 12 years shows that our dealings have been 
more satisfactory than the generality of business transac 
between landowners and tenants. 

I look upon the average lease for livestock farming as one of 
the most ridiculous and unreasonable agreements ever entered 
into by two men who possess their senses. I know that many 
will question this statement, and no doubt claim that I am say- 
ing this for the benefit of landowners. This is not true. Why, 
let me ask you, should the owne: of a valuable property sign 
his name to a lease which binds him to do thus and so, when 
the tenant can not b> held equally responsible to carry out his 
part of the ment? Do banks and business men do busi- 
ness that way? Can you go to a bank and borrow money with- 
out giving ample security? Can you buy goods from a large 
mercantile establishment before you have established your 
credit? Of course not. Then, why is it just and equitable for 
you to go to a landowner and insist that he sign a lease which 
gives you absolute control over his valuable property for a 
term of years, without a lease that will hold you to your part of 
the agreement? He is good for all that he agrees to do and you 
will no doubt hold him to the letter; but if you are not finan- 
cially responsible, what can he get out of you providing you 
should cecide to be dishonest? If you have property and put 
up ample security that you will faithfully perform your part of 
the agreement you are justified in demanding a lease. If you 
can not do this you should not ask a man to give you a lease 
which takes his farm and stock out of his hands and places him 
entirely at your mercy. I have two good farms, well stocked and 
kept in good condition, and I would not, under any consideration, 
lease them to a tenant who would not enter into an agreement 
to listen to my advice, and continue the management of the 

Continued on page 59 
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Some Obstacles That Must be Overcome 


HE fact that crop rotation is not more generally prac- 
ticed on the farms of the Middle West is not entirely 
due to a lack of appreciation of its benefits and advan- 

tages. Many have tried to rotate their crops but have met with 
»bstacles which they failed to overcome, and which, conse- 
quently, overcame their crop rotation. In the preceding article 
f this series I discussed the planning and starting of a rotation, 
and pointed out that it requires from two to five years or more 
to start a rotation upon a farm where it has not been practiced. 
That fact is one of the principal reasons why it pays to exert 
avery effort to prevent interference with your rotation. 

Beyond question, the greatest obstacle to be overcome and 
the greatest drawback to crop rotation is the frequent failure to 
»btain a stand of clover. Many are the men who have planned 
well and labored faithfully to start their rotation, only to have 
it broken by a seeding with clover which failed to come. 

But, serious as the problem may seem (and it is indeed a 
serious problem), it can be so handled in almost every case as to 
leave the rotation intact. 

The far too common practice is to plow land on which clover 
has failed and plant it in corn, but such a method has many 
disadvantages, some of which will be pointed out later. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a man has a quarter-sec- 
tion farm and has 120 acres under cultivation; that he prac- 
tices a rotation upon this land of corn, oats, clover and 
timothy. Each fall he plows 30 acres of sod ground for corn; 
he also puts 30 acres of corn-stalk land into corn, making a 
total of 60 acres of corn. He sows oats on 30 acres of corn- 
stalk land, and with the oats seeds clover and timothy. He 
also has 30 acres of clover and timothy from which he obtains 
one or more crops of hay, and then plows the land in the fall 
and plants corn the following spring. 

Let us first consider what may be done in case he encounters a 
dry season, or if for other reasons, it is evident by September 
first that his clover seeding is afailure. He has not yet begun his 
fall plowing, and therefore it is possible for him to let his meadow 
remain in grass another year instead of planting it in corn. If 
he has sown both clover and timothy, he will obtain a good yield 
of hay, even though there be a 





that the seedbed for the whole 90 acres is imperfectly prepared; 
that a portion of it is planted with inferior seed; that the entire 
crop suffers from lack of sufficient cultivation; and, finally, the 
yie d from the 90 acres is so little in excess of what he would 

ave obtained from the 60 acres, if properly cared for, that 
he is not paid for his time and labor in planting and cultivating 
the extra 30 acres. 

Furthermore, according to his regular plan of rotation, he 
expected to have 30 acres of hay, but putting the field in corn 
has left him without a hay —-. 

Nor is that all; in order to fully appreciate the situation we 
must consider the conditions on this farm one year hence. 
There will then be 90 acres of corn-stalk land and 30 acres of 
small grain stubble seeded with clover and timothy. The entire 
60 acres of corn for that year must be planted on corn-stalk 
land, and the extra yield of corn obtained from the portion of 
the crop planted on first sod ground must be foregone. 

Thus, it is evident that the breaking of a rotation by putting 
the field in corn when clover fails is by no means a simple 
matter, but on the other hand involves the entire management 
of the farm for a period of two or three years. There is indeed 
lictle wonder that many farmers become discouraged as r 
crop rotation after they have started their rotation two or 
three times, only to have it broken by a failure of the clover 
on and in some cases by two failures in succession, which 
makes the problem very much more complicated. 

The important question is: How can this, the greatest ob- 
stacle in the path of crop rotation, be overcome? 

In the first place, it is evident to all who have been at all 
observing, that the agitation for better preparation of the seed- 
bed for ing-sown small grain hds reduced the per cent of 
failures with clover very materially. The clover has expressed 
its appreciation of the improved seedbed to as great an extent 
as has the small grain. 

But, notwithstanding that fact, there still remains large 
areas in which clover sometimes fails, and such areas will exist 
for many years to come. Is there any method whereby a hay 
crop can be obtained from the land where clover fails, and the 

rotation remain unbroken? 





small percentage of clover in it. 
If he is located in the territory Le i cpt: Seagal grat 
where winter wheat thrives he * 
xan sow that crop upon the field 
where he failed to obtain a stand 
of grass and can again seed grass 
with the winter wheat. In 
vase he can not sow wheat he can 
again sow a spring small grain 
‘rop and make his second seed- 
ng of grass along with that. 
The two fields which were in 
sorn can be again planted to 
that crop. In general, he can 
aimply hold his rotation back 
for one year, and put the same 
crop upon each field as was 
grown there the previous year. 

The problem becomes much 
more complicated when the 
clover crop is “‘winter-killed,” 
and its failure is not apparent 
until spring, or at least not until 
after the fall plowing of sod 
ground is completed. The far- 
mer then has on his hands 30 
acres of plowed sod ground to go 
into corn, 60 acres of corn- 
stalk land to go into corn and 
spring small grain, and 30 acres 
of land which should have been 
meadow, but which will yield 
little beside weeds unless it is 
given some special treatment. 
If he plows it and puts it into 


corn, it gives him 90 acres of 

corn to plant and cultivate in- 

; a, , 

stead of 60 acres for which he had r growth 

planned The usual result is Vigorous aso ee 
. Sue . 7. poor gro’ of corn. 
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As the first precaution, it will 
pay to always sow timothy with 
the clover, even though the 
land is to remain in grass but 
forone year. If the clover makes 
a good growth, but little timothy 
will be seen; but if the clover is 
thin the timothy will almost in- 
variably make a good growth the 


year. 

Another method is to sow one 
of the “ey such as 
cowpeas, field peas, or soy- 
beans. Either of these crops, 
in localities where they can be 
successfully grown, will furnish 
a quality of hay which compares 
quite favorably with clover hay 
which was supposed to be ob- 
tained from the field. One of 
the principle drawbacks to the 
use of one of these legumes has 
been the high price at which seed 
has usually been sold. 

In some cases oats have been 
sown and the crop cut for hay 
They can be sown broadcast and 
disced in, or sown with a dise 
drill. Oats make a good qual- 
ity of hay, although it is some- 
what difficult to cure and to 
handle. Sowing oats has but 
little advantage over plantin 
the field in corn, so far as soi 
fertility is concerned, but it 
has other advantages. It pro- 
vides a supply of hay for the 
farm ‘and it avoids interfercnce 


thin land contrasted with with the regular retation. 
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porn es the most satisfactory method 

is a combination of the two methods just 
mentioned. By that I mean the sowing of 
& mixture of oats and cowpeas, or field 
peas. Some of the advantages are, first, it 
reduces the necessary amount of seed of 
cowpeas or field peas, and this makes 
the high price a less important factor, | 
the oats hold the peas off the ground and | 
prevent considerable damage to them, | 
especially in wet seasons; the hay is more | 
easily cured and handled and is of better 
quality than pure oat hay; the land re- 
ceives some benefit from the growth of a 
legume, which is not the case when oats 
alone are used. 

When cowpeas are used they must not 
be sown until late enough that there will 
not be danger of frost after they come u 
Inregions so far North that sowing woul 
be delayed until late, it is advisable to use 
field peas rather than cowpeas. 

Another important obstacle to the gen- | 
eral adoption of crop rotation is the high 
price at which clover seed frequently | 
sells. It causes many farmers to either | 
sow clover on fewer acres, or sow too 
small an amount to the acre, or both 
When the value of clover is fully under 
stood, it is evident that the price of seed 
must reach a high figure before we car 
afford not to sow it. 

Some results from the Iowa Experiment 
Station are of interest in this connection 

On one piece of land they conducted a 
four-year rotation of corn, oats and clover 
From the two crops of corn they received 
a total of 164 bushels to the acre, which at 
a very moderate price of 40 cents a bushel 
is worth $65.60; the oats yielded 36 
bushels to the acre, which at 30 cents a 
bushel would bring $10.80; the clover pro- 
duced two and a half tons of hay to the 
acre, which at $7 a ton is worth $17.50. 
The total produce from an acre for four 
years at the prices given, is worth $93.90 

During the same four-year period corn 
was grown continuously upon a strip of 
land alongside of the land upon which 
the rotation was followed The four crops 
of corn produced 4 total of 211 bushels to 
the acre, which at 40 cents a bushel would 
return $84.40. 

Without going into detail with regard 
to the cost of production, it is evident 
that the expense necessary to produce and 
harvest two crops of corn, a crop of oats 
and a crop of clover is less than the ex- 
pense required to produce and harvest 
four crops of corn. Yet the produce from 
the rotation during four years is worth 
$9.50 more to the acre than the four crops 
of corn. Furthermore, the next crop on 
the rotation land will be corn on clover 
sod, while on the other land it must be a 
fifth consecutive crop of corn, or a crop 
of small grain, either of which produces 
very much less income. 

It is not possible to definitely state the 
portion of the $9.50 increase which should 
be attributed to clover. We are of the 
opinion that clover deserves a large share 

f the credit. But, let us suppose for the 
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purpose of illustration that only half the 





At that rate a farmer could pay $25.50 
a bushel for clover seed and come out even. 
He would then be sowing $4.25 worth of 
seed to the acre, if he sowed 10 pounds. 
With clover seed at $12 a bushel, it is 
only necessary for the man who seeds at 
the rate of 10 pounds to the acre, to in- 
crease the produce from his land to the 
extent of 50 cents an acre per year, or 
$2.00 per acre in four years, in order to 
pay for the clover seed sown. 

Although the price per bushel of clover 
seed seems high it should be remembered 
that only about one-sixth of the price of 
a bushel must be obtained as net increase 
from an acre in order to pay for the seed. 
Furthermore, the increase is more or less 
cumulative and is not fully reailzed until 
several years after the seed is sown. 
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Don't TheDays Seem Long 

Working 
In The Fields?” 


“No! I pass the time and im- 
prove my teeth and refresh my 
mouth with 
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“It's almost as cheap as nothing at all. It's handy 
to carry and lasts as long as | like. Days would 
seem endless without it. 


We Buy It by the Box _ sn 
“It costs less that way—of any aa G 


and we always have it when we want 
it—for ourselves and for company. 
It never gets stale and it always 
stays clean.” 
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St First Year Loses, Hastens 
a Deuskeninenih Improves the Fruit 
Dynawstes in Quantity, Quality and Color , Pet _ 
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— ductions of photos of 2-year old hae 

Bing CherryTrees planted same day out \ 
} ofsame nursery shipment. Similar results 
have been obtained generally. The root 
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to trees in spaded holes, 
Red Cras yg a is safely andsuccessfully used by prominent 
fruit growers for planting, cultivating and regenerating orchards. 


Write today for of deal A '° 
ier game nearest grates Sinem 


No. 138 
DUPONT ROWDER CO, Wilmipaton, Delaware 















FACTS ABOUT LISTED CORN 


By M. COVERDELL 





E have listed corn for years, and 

WV while it is our favorite method of 

planting, there are conditions 

under which we would not advise the list- 
ing of land. 

Where the land is very hilly and stee 
ground that is listed is more apt to was 
than if stirred and planted with a corn- 
planter, the lister furrows forming avenues 
for the water to rush down and cut out 
thé soil. 

Still, if one does not run the lister fur- 
rows too deep, and can arrange to work the 
ridges down and partly fill the ditches im- 
mediately after planting, the danger of 
having the corn washed out where the 
ground is rolling, will be avoided, and one 
working of the land will have been done. 

Another kind of land that is not adapted 
to listing, is that which is low or poorly 
drained. On such ground, the water set- 
tles into the furrows, soaking the corn and 
causing it to rot in the ground. Or if 
the corn is up, the water standing around 
the plants turns them to a sickly yel- 
low and stunts their growth and develop- 
ment. 

Even where the water in these low places 
drains off, evaporates or sinks into the soil 


in a few hours, it usually packs the earth | 


and leaves the surface of it covered with a 
slimy mud, which bakes when the sun 
strikes it, forming a hard coating that 
shuts out the essential air from the roots 
of the corn-plants; also making it difficult 
to cultivate. 

These conditions, together with the 
sun-burning of the tender corn-plants thus 
suddenly exposed to the heat of the sun 
after being soaked in water, so paralyze 
the growth that anything like a satis- 
factory yield is impossible on such land. 
In fact, these lands are not adapted to any 
kind of grain-crops, but should be seeded 
to meadows or pasture, or well-drained 
by tiling before risking such crops on 
them. 

Double-Listing Is Best Method. 

On moderately level or rolling land, we 
practice double-listing, letting the first 
fistin lie from 10 days to two weeks be- 
fore following with the second listing. 

Where the field has been in corn the 
preceding season, we run the lister so it will 
uproot the old corn-roots and throw them 
out of the ground. Then the second list- 
ing will split these ridges, leaving the fur- 
row in which the grain will be planted, be- 
tween where the rows of corn were the 
year before. 

The corn-plants thus are more apt to 
secure an How thaw of noruishing ele- 
ments than where the rows are arranged so 
the plants will be in practically the same 
soil the old, last year’s ones were. By 
this method, the stalks are also covered 
up and put out of the way, where they 
will not bother during cultivation of the 
corn. 

The double-listing gives a three-fold 
advantage: It leaves the soil almost as 
mellow as if stirred; the ditches will be 
much shallower than with single listing; 
while by letting a few days pass before 
listing the second time, many weeds will 
spring up, and these are turned under and 
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quicker because of having so much soil- 
ee exposed to the action of the sun and 
wind. 

Listed corn can be tended easier than 
even checked corn, as the working of the 
fine dirt down into the furrows against 
the corn-plants easily disposes of the 
weeds, a at the same time nourishes the 
plants with the moist soil. 

A drought will not affect listed corn as it 
will that on ground which is stirred before 
planting, as the corn-roots began their 
growth farther from the surface of the 
poet, one thus will reach down where 
there is more moisture available, enabling 
the plants to withstand dry weather. 

Where corn is listed, it is not so apt to be 
blown down and damaged by wind as if 
slanted by planter, as the roots of the corn, 

ing deeply set in the soil, act asa b-acein 
holding the stalks in an upright position. 
The fact that the roots are deep much of 
the stalk having been buried in cultivation, 
also leaves less of the growth above- 





ground, thus making the ears easier to 
reach and much handier at husking-| 
time than the taller corn in checked fields. | 
Taken one season with another, the listed 

corn will out-yield the corn planted by 

planter, but because of the fact that the 

stalks appear somewhat lower, one is apt 

to be deceived in the yield of a field till 

it is husked. 

Method of Tending Listed Corn. 

We have tried various methods of tend- 
ing listed corn, and while there are several 
excellent ways, the following will prove 
very satisfactory, especia:'y for the farmer 
who has not a supply of implements ex- 
pressly adapted to listed corn. 

As soon as possible after listing, give the 
ridges a thorough harrowing. If A ai be- 
fore the corn comes up, it can be ac- 
complished in less time than where one 
must watch and not cover any of the 
plants, and also leaves the ground free 
from weeds at the time the corn comes 
through. 

We follow the harrowing with the land- 
roller (a drag will serve this purpose, but 
the roller is better). This not only crushes 
the clods and leaves the land in prime 
condition for the following cultivation, 
but it presses the soil down and greatly 
assists in the conservation of m visture, 
which sometimes proves of immeasurable 
benefit in case of drought. 

The rolling leaves the ground pressed 
down so it will be an easy matter to push 
the soft, meist dirt down against the 
corn-plants with the cultivator shovels. 
We use either the common fenders in 
cultivating corn the first time, or a light, 
a trough to run between the 
shovels and protect the plants from being 
covered with dirt. The latter method is 
somewhat better than the first, as one can 
let the team walk faster, and still not 
cover any more corn; while the fine soil 
rolls in at the rear end of the box, filling 
the furrow, covering weeds, and heaving 
the plants in the best possible shape for 
growing. 

At the second cultivation, the fenders or 
box is removed and the dirt pushed right 
up against the corn, leveling the furrow 


practically annihilated at the second | and leaving the ground in correct shape for 


working of the land. The shallow fur-||jaying the corn by. 


rows and the absence of weeds will cut a 
large item in the cultivation of the corn. 
Where the land can be given a thorough 





j Where there still is 
considerable of the ditch yet remaining, 
another good rolling before the cultivation 
will prove highly beneficial. To some, this 


discing before listing, the double-listing| may seem unnecessary, but we ve 
a 


is not so imperative, but in continued 
single-listing from year to year, the ground 
has a tendency to run together a pack, 
lowering its productiveness. 
Advantages of Listed Corn. 

Listed corn can be worked sooner after 
a rain than that put in with planter, as the 
surface of the ridges loses its moisture 





learned by experience that it is a hard 
matter to use a roller on listed corn too 
much. In this connection another ad- 

antage of listed corn comes to the front: 
the roots are not yet near enough to the 
surface for the cultivator shovels to dam- 
age them, so that one can feel safer in giv- 
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A Perfect Fit 


The tractor for the 
moderate-sized farm from 
160 acres up is the 
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15-30 h.p. 


It really fits any sized farm. 

You can count on a Gas- 
Pull all the time—there’s a 
job it can do every day in 
in the year. 

Plowing, baling, sawing, 
harvesting, threshing, hauling, 
etc. It does any kind of work. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 




















Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pulls stumps 


green trees and quick and . You can 
Gas weno footer you can down, 
eaving the land clear for culti 

All Steel Combination S Puller 


for sawing, grinding, ete. Write fer free catalogue. 
MILNE MFG. 960 Ninth St., Monmouth, lil. 

















CUP ELEVATOR 


agg tae yest fe 
fll sidethe crib in 
» 
‘ 








the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
a ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three 
















pright Ear Corn 
DIRECT to the 
les with 


plans which save ‘ Wake ote 











ing a moderately deep cultivation. 
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Disc Your Fall Plowed Land. 


There is seldom, if ever, a season in 
which the corn crop does not suffer for 
moisture at some stage of its growth. ‘The 
extent to which it suffers depends in large 
measure upon the treatment given the 
soil in early spring. 

Millions of acres were plowed last fall 
and are covered with a crust at the time 
spring opens. If this crust remains un- 
broken till the first or middle of May the 
loss of moisture is enormous. Many 
farmers will cultivate faithfully to pre- 
vent the formation of a crust for four or 
five weeks during the summer, yet permit 
the same land to remain crusted over for 
almost as long a period in the spring. The 
value of a loose soil or dust mulch for sav- 
ing moisture is quite generally appre- 
ciated. ‘The time to form the mulch and 
begin saving moisture is just as early in 
the spring as the soil will do to work. 
The Fall plowed land should be disced, 
or at least harrowed, just as soon as the 
oats are sown, or earlier if the land is in 
condition and you can find time for the 
work. 

Nor is the saving of moisture the only 
benefit derived from an early discing of 
fall plowed land. Many weeds are killed 
which if permitted to grow would rob the 
soil of moisture and plant food. The 
discing or harrowing will warm the soil 
and cause many weed sceds to germinate 
and these are destroyed at the time the 
seedbed is prepared for planting. The 
best time to kill weeds is when they are 
mere sprouts, and a small amount of 
work with the dise early in the spring will 
destroy more weeds than several times 
that amount of labor spent in cultivating 
the growing crop. 

Corn stalk land which is to be plowed 
and planted in corn should also be disced 
early in the spring before it is plowed. 
By so doing, the mositure is saved, the 
stubs and stalks are cut up and mixed 
with the soil, and as aconsequence, bother 
less during cultivation, and a better seed- 
bed is secured. 

If not disced, the surface is turned to 
the bottom of the furrow in a lumpy con- 
dition and neither the harrow, disc, nor 
cultivator can reach it. The coarse soil 
and trash at the bottom of the furrow cuts 
off the rise of moisture and the crop fre- 

uently suffers before it gets its roots into 
the solid soil below furrow depth. More is 
accomplished in the preparation of a seed- 
bed by thorough discing stalk ground be- 
fore plowing than is accomplished by the 
same amount of discing after the land is 
plowed. 

Have your dises and harrows ready so 
that you can begin saving moisture and 
killing weeds as soon as the soil is in con- 
dition to work. The old saying with re- 
gard to locking the stable after the horse 
is stolen applies to the fellow who fails to 
save his soil moisture early in the season 
and then cultivates faithfully later on 
when his crop is suffering. (ultivation 
can put but little moisture into the 
ground; its function is to conserve mois- 
ture which is already there. The time to 
conserve is before the article to be con- 
served has escaped. 


ECR 


Extra Seat for Buggy. 


When three are to ride in a single seated 
buggy or other rig, one farmer’s idea is 
to carry a board wide enough to sit on 
and long enough to extend across the laps 
of those seated. In this way the third 
party rides with comfort and the ones 
seated are made comfortable, too, Try 
it folks.—Nettie ¥. Johnson. 


—fC R= 


I must congratulate you on that magnificent 
farm »aper you are turning out month after month 
It is the only farm zine that one can read 
from cover to cover.—Edw. J. Staffer. 
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LIGHT DRAFT PLOWS 


HE draft of a plow depends nearly altogether upon the construction of the bot- 
tom, the shape of the share, the curve of the mold, and the position of the side 
plate. Ihese necessary details must be worked out on a scientific basis, the se- 

crets of which can only be discovered by actual experiments in the field, As the 
soil differs, so also must the shape of the plow. The greater the variety of soils the 
greater the number of plows necessary to meet the conditions, 


ight Draft Plows 

Rwhave been on the mar- 

et since 1842, and all the exper- 

» imental work in designing plow 

bottoms was accomplished years 

and years ago, Today there is a 

P. & O. plow for every kind of soil, 

for every condition of these soils, 

in all standard sizcs—v-all:ing, rid- 

ing and engine gang, with every 
kind of attachment, 


pPeciisnt Draft Plows 

are standard and su- 

gpeme—caee so by the use of the 
1g) 






hest priced material, and our 
advan methods of manufacture, 
make no tools in which we 
a greater pce oe in P*&@ Engine 
the P, QO, Engine Gang 
Plows, made im several styles, Gang Plows 






both Mold and Disc, and in sizes 
from four to twelve furrows. 


The @eQMogul 
Is made with an individual lever 
for controlling each bottom, The 
levers ail int to the center 
of the platform, This and five 
other patented features are exclu- 
oe, and conggt be Sound, on aay ' ? 
other make, ogul is mace 
from five to twelve bottoms. paQJunior Pngine Gang. 

The P. & O. Junior Engine Gang Plow is made for three furrows with a fourth 
bottom as an attachment. All bottoms are controlled with one lever. One man can 
operate both engine and plow. The P. & O, Disc Engine Gang is made with four or 
six discs, and with a platform for the operator, 


Pe Stalk Cutters, Cultivators 
Disc Harrows, Corn Planters 
and Potato Diggers 


We make a complete line of till- 
age implements, suitable for all 
soils and conditions. Remember 
that P. & O. Implements have 
been used by three generations of 
American farmers, and that every- 
thing we make is 


Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee, 
ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER for @@@ Implements and then 


insist on getting them, When vou are ready to invest in farm im- 
plements, buy the best—the pPeg@line. l 
catalogs and other literature to any address, Write us your wants, 


Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Illinois 
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We will gladly send pag 
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structed. An Appleton Manure 
for you to buy. Its use keeps your land healthy and in highest 


ductive condition 


RETURN APRON ENDLESS APRON 
AND LOW DOWN 





Appleton Manure Spreaders always give long service; spread even, 
pull easy; because they are perfectly designed and honestly con- 
Spreader is a profitable machine 


means paying crops, 


Catalog Hast Stan Banc cachint te acne ton 


APPLETON MANUPACTUYING CO., 276 Fargo St., Batavie Wl. 


Write today for Free 
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A Planter That 


Almost Thinks! 





With this Rock Island No. 1 Corn Planter 
you can actually change the sumber of 
grains dropped without stogving, without 
even moving out of the seat! Can plant extra 
kernels where soil is extra rich; plant less 
kernels where soil is thin. Gets a lot more 
corn and wastes no 

It plants just as you want. And all 
rows straight, regardless of horses’ speed. 
Instantly changed from edge to flat drop 
or back again. Has positive trow 
clutch. Special flexible connection to front 
frame. Adjustable seat. Adjustable width. 
Discs or runners. 30 or 3%-inch concave, flat 
or open wheels. Now used by 10,000 farmers. 
It is no experiment, but time-tried, proven 
and guaranteed. Costs no more than com- 
monplace 
planters, 
but worth 
a lot more. 


Write! Corn Planter 


Send postal for latest 
Corn Planter Book and 
we willtell you 
the nearest 
place where 
you can see 
this wonder- 
ful planter. 
Free copy of 
Prof. Holden’s ¥ 

reat book on Corn 
srow'ng will be in- 
clude. if you write now. 


fa) 
Rock Island Piow Co. 
314-A Second Ave. Rock Isiand, Hl. 





Rock Island No. 1 

































Easy Pumping 


Have you had to a on the wind 
or pumping water? e wind is uncer- 
tain —the right way is with a 


1 ° 
1; h.p. Rumely-Olds Engine 
You'll get your water at low cost, you save 
a lot of time and work— you'll have an engine 
that will do your pumping in a short time and 
be ready for general service the rest of the day. 
Te jie pumping no job at all, hitch this 
engine to a 


Rumely Pump Jack 


Then all your pumping troubles go. You 
have a real outfit at a very slight cost. 

Rumely-Olds Engines are strong and simple 
—Rumely Pump Jacks are nght, too. 

Think the combination over—see if it 
woukdn't pay you to have it. 

The Rumely-Olds 3 h.p. Engine will handle 
a bigg-r job— we have them in all sizes, station- 
ary, skid mounted or portable—so we're sure to 
mee’ sour requirements, and we have the 
proper pumping outfit for each size. 


W rite for the Olds Engine Data-Book No. 344, 
and the special folder on Ramely Pump 
Jacks—ask name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO, 


\ ne orte, Ind. J 
FREE AUTOMOBILE 


who qualify. Ride 
Te Students around taking or- 
ders in “Coey Fiyer”—6 cyiinder—5 
ger car. We teach you to make 
big meney in automo- 
bile business. Easy 
lessons —free model— 
no experience neces- 
eary. First 
FREE to 
apewertng this ad. 


C. A. Coey’s 
School of Motoring 
14% a e AY. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
































A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by usi our Attach- 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 


Write today for bar- FR 
gain list and free book 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 





tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second - hand, 635 and up, 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. | 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kaness. 





| 
Economy of the Low Down Wagon. 

The use of the low down farm wagon 
has increased widely and rapidly in re- 
cent years. There are so many advan- 
tages in using alow wagon that it is strange 
its merits were not discovered long ago. 
Possibly the prejudice against its use is 
due to the fact that with nerrow tires 
there is a heavier draft. It has been con- 
clusively shown, however, that although a 
low-wheeled wagon pulls heavier under 
cecrtain conditions, such as rough or mudd 
roads, than does a wagon with hi 
wheels, there are so many uses to which it 
may be put on the farm that every farmer 
should have one or more. 

It is still a debated question whether 
the wagon with low wheels pulls heavier 
than one with high wheels on public 
roads. Careful tests have shown very lit- 
tle difference. The great work in connec- 
tion with hauling comes in loading and un- 
loadi As a labor saver in this direc- 
tion, there is nothing to compare with the 
low-wheeled wagon. Even if it does take a 
little more team power to pull the load, 
there will be plenty of horses after the 
owner is gone. 

The wagon with low wheels is a great 
saver of strength. It is the last inch or 
two of the lift that taxes the strength 
most. In the loading and hauling of 
hogs, stone, earth, potatoes, apples, corn 
fodder, grain in the sheaf and farm ma- 
chinery, the wagon with low whezls has 
so many advantages that the ordinary 
high-wheeled wagon is hardly to be con- 
sidered. With the low-wheeled wagon, 
one man can frequently do the work which 
would otherwise require two. 

The height of the wheels is a matter of 
importance. A good many farmers do not 
favor the extremely low wheel, as they 
claim it pulls heavier and has no particular 
advantage. Experience has stown that 
28-inch front wheels and 32-inch rear 
wheels are the most satisfactory for gen- 
eral farm use. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of taste, but the lower the whe ‘ls, the 
better. Of course, they should have 4 
inch tires or wider—W. H. Underwood. 


—~fCR= 


How to Buy an Auto. 

The “Book on Buying an Automobile” 
published by Successful Farming has met 
with a lerge demand. We shall be glad to 
furnish it to every subscriber who is in- 
terested in the subject now or who may be | 
later. It was not published with any 
thought of profit, except that if it helps 
our subscribers it will indirectly help Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

The book outlines the princi; al points 
and parts to investigate in auto nobiles. 
It discusses equipment, up-to-date fea- 
tures, and types of cars best suited to 
various purposes and road conditions. 
We believe it is of much value. 

This book is sent to all subscribers 
free, they to ay the postage which is 
2 cents. All desiring copies should send 
before the supply is exhausted. Enclose 
a 2-cent stamp with name and address, to 
the Good Roads Editor, Successful Farm- 


ing. 
Best of Five Papers 

For some time your literature has been coming in- 
to our home. This morning I took time to look at | 
the sample copy (Jan.) of Successful Farming. The 
very picture on the cover appealed to m>—those 
dear little children wading to school through the 
snow. In looking at the editorials I read two ar- 
ticles. “Women and the Ballot” which was pro- 
nounced good, and the little sentimental gem 
entitled “Christmas Memories.” How it carried 
me back to my old childhood days, not spent in 
Maine but in Massachusetts, in an old town called 
Scituate, right on the coast of the Atlantic. Oh! 
the red mittens! I used to knit them myself when 
a girl of 10. With the knitting came the simple 
life free from the influences of picture shows, society 
stunts and the crowded school courses which are 
racking the nerves and wrecking the bodies of our 
young people today. Enclosed find 35 cents for a 
two-year subscription to your good, betfer, BEST 
farm paper that comes to our home. We are taking 
at the present time four others.—Mrs. L. J. Dyke, 


Okla. 
z - a5 i? - 
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5) HART-PAR 


Investigate this small 
tractor with the big pull! 
A tractor just like the one 
you've often wished you 
could find. It’s built espec- 
ially for farms as small as 
160 acres. A money maker 
on farmsas large as 320 acres. 


Develops 25 B. H. P. Takes 
the place of 10 sturdy horses. 
Will do all your traction and belt 
work better, quicker and cheaper. 
Built almost entirely of steel. 
Strongest construction, yet light 
weight. Two working speeds— 
1.8 and 2.6 miles per hour. Equipt 
with our wonderful wave form 
driver lugs. Marvelously efficient 
on soft soil, 

This tractor, together with the 
Hart-Parr-Sattley Self Lift Plow (see 
illustration), forms a strictly One- 
Man Outfit. It uses CHEAPEST 
KEROSENE at all loads. Oil 
cooled engine. 

Write at once for descriptive circular. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 











BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, andas the 








which has Telescope enabling you to 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is 
the most simple, accurate, durable and 
complete outfit ever made for 


Tile Draining, Irrigating, Ditching, Etc. 


Many of the largest hardware dealers from the 


lantie to the Pacific now carry itin stock. 
Avrite for description of Level and we will 


advise name and address of nearest desler to you 
and give details of our Money Back Guarantee. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
162 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
























Big demand for trained men. Earn from 
$75.00 to $150.0) month. Learn 
Tall about automobiles in six weeks by 
THE “SWEENEY SYSTEM” 

of practical experience, In our machine 

shop, garage and on the road you learn by actual 

experience how to repair, drive, demonstrate and 
sel] automobi 

E Write today for catalog and cer’ ificate, 

FRE —~“entitling you .o free $50 course in running 

ea — Wwe own two tractors. Only gate 

teach: tractioneering. Se 


SR a ing 
pame 


SWEENEY AUTO SCHOOL, 
1312 Woodland Ave. Kansas City, Me, 
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Auto a Good Investment. 

In the first place my automobile would 
not be a good investment to me if I did 
not care for it well, in the way of run- 
ning it with care, and properly housing it 
mn - time. Like everything else it must 
be well taken care of to be a good invest- 
ment. 

Second. It is a great time saver and 
time is money on a farm. If I am busy 
haying or harvesting any crop and hap- 
pen to break some small piece of ma- 
chinery, I can jump into my auto and 
make the rounds of several hardware 
stores and machine shops in order to get 
the necessary repairs. Otherwise I often 
had grain and other produce go to waste 

My wife could not go to town alone 
with her butter and eggs to do the shop- 
ping since automobiles came into use if 
she had to go with a horse, as our horses 
were afraid of autos; consequently I had 
to spare time to go with her before we 
had an auto, and it often consumed half 
a day or more. Now we go to town after 
supper, when the chores are all done, or 
early in the morning when the dew is on, 
and can be back home in ample time to 
do a good day’s work. 

Third. It decreases pain for this reason: 
Often before we had an auto some mem- 
ber of the family happened to be taken 
suddenly ill and a Soetelonte help was 
needed at once. e chances were that 
the horses were in the pasture or at some 
remo‘e part of the farm and the sick one 
must suffer for hours before relief could be 
obtained. Now we can summon a doctor 
on very short notice and thus relieve our 
loved ones from suffering and pain. 

Fourth. It is an education, in a sense 
to own an auto. Before the days of autos 
we farmers seldom got out of the smoke 
of our own chimneys, as it were, but now 
my wife and children can often make a 
30 or 40-mile drive on a Sunday morning 
and either go to visit some old friends and 
take dinner with them or attend some 
church service, where we can mingle with 
other people than those of our immediate 
vicinity. The refreshing drive and the in- | 
formation that can be gleaned by noting | 
the crops and progress, ete., is an educa- 
tionin itself on such trips. 

Fifth. We all get more enjoyment out 
of life since we can get into our auto even- Half of 1918’s output of automebiles goes from maker t« 
ings or Sundays, and take a good buyer equipped with Goodrich Tires. The automobile mane 


spin 
around and view God’s handiwork. We = ~ } 
do not find it such a task any more to take | afacturer hasn’t any sentiment about tires. He puts on the 


our neighbors home when they have per-| & ones he knows are going to help his car make good. 
haps walked two or three miles to make | = 3 : : . t 
us a day’s visit. = Goodrich unit molded construction means just what it im- 

Sixth. It is a labor saver, as I do not! & plies. Each Goodrich Tire is made and molded as a unit. 
have to keep, feed and care for an extra The thick, tough tread and the strong, resilient body are 
horse as I used to. molded into one piece in the Goodrich single vulcanization 

Seventh. It is a money-maker in this The tread, being of the tire and not merely on it, does not 
sense, that now I can place every little er tri . 
article of produce on the market in such ee oe 
a short time that it pays me to market 
everything salable. 

And last but not least, the auto gives 
me many an outing, and thus I come back | & 
to my farm with good courage to perform | 3 
my work well and thus be the gainer by | & 
making everything pay the best that it | = 
can be made to do.—Hollis Schreiber, R. | S& 
No. 1, Wisconsin. 


—FQke 


It is with pleasure that I renew my subscsipe | = 
tion to your valuable paper. It has been a lot of | 
help to me in increasing and bettering my corn 
crops by using a modified form of your teachings of 
corn growing. I heartily approve of your editori 
in most every instance, In fact, every Sx 
of Successful Farming is good.—Chas. F. Illner, 
“The Poplars,” Mich. 
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Read the free incubator offer on page 
86 and the $10 offer on page 41. Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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Forty-three years 
>, experience in rub- 
2) ber manufacturing 








—sixteen years of un- 
changed unit molding 
—chosen by leading auto 
makers from the start. 


These are three boiled-down 
reasons why you should 
specify Goodrich Tires for 
whatever new car you buy, 
or use them on whatever car 
you own. 
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Goodrich Tires went on the 
cars of the leading manufacturers 
as regular equipment when auto- 
mobiling began. Better yet, they 
are still going on the same makes 
of cars after fifteen years of experience 
in the impartial testing ground of hard 
knocks. 


Ask the Winton, Pierce- Arrow, Frank- 
lin, Packard, Olds, Stanley, Auburn, 
Premier, Peerless, White, Moline and 
other makers earliest in the business 
why they have always equipped with 


L Lnit- J 
Goodsich Kit Tires 


Best in the Long Run 
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Write us today for our free folders on*°The Common Causes 
of Tire Injary.’” They contain in- 
formation which we obtained 
through years of experience and 
tests and which will help you t 
* get all the value from your tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Factories: Akron, Ohio 



















Branches and Service 
Stations in all Principal Cities Goodrich Route Book 


mapping and detailing th. 
Dealers everywhere tour you pian, sent free. 
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Article II 
Cutting down the expenses of farming 
through the selection and care of seed, 
demands persistent and intelligent effort. 
Sowing inferior seed gives the same re- 


sults as mating inferior animals. It re- 
quires about the same amount of labor 
and expense in sowing poor seed and 
harvesting a poor crop, as in sowing good 
seed and harvesting a correspondingly 
gor vd crop. 

It Pays to Select Good Corn 

An Eastern farmer said to the writer: 
‘My first experience selecting better seed 
corn was seven years ago, when I grew 
such a poor crop that I to dispose of 
some of my dairy cattle. Then and 
there I resolved to bey or grow seed that 
would give me a better crop, or know the 
reason why. I studied the problem care- 
fully, and finally bought a bushel of Early 
Mastodon and a bushel and a half of 
Pride of the North. From this corn I 
saved some of the earliest maturing ears 
in the field. By selecting aome of the early 
maturing ears each year, we have gradual- 
ly intensified the early maturing habit 
until we have good dent corn ‘that will 
mature during a normal growing season in 
our latitude. In making my selection of 
seed ears from the field I have found that 
the profitable limit to the size of the ear is 
as large as will mature on my farm. I 
also find that by making my selections 
early that the early maturing ears often 
have as great length and depth of grain, 
but seldom as large a cob as the seemingly 
large ears that mature later, or as those 
that are not mature after killing frosts. I 
know that the charm of bigness holds a 
magic spell over many farmers who are 
selecting seed ears, but for a Northern 
climate we must have corn that will 
mature a large proportion of sound ears. 
It is my judgment that the circumference 
of the cob is a good index of the length of 
season required to mature. 

I bring up this point because I think it is 
very important that we keep the size of 
the ear as large as our soil and season will 
mature. I know that it has paid me hand- 
somely to spend winter evenings making 
selections of the best ears from my seed 
racks. 
were doing pretty well if we filled our two 
14x32 feet silos from about 22 acres of 
corn. During the past three years we have 
filled our silos and husked and shredded 
eight or ten acres which yielded more than 
1,000 bushels of sound ears for feeding our 
fattening hogs. I am sure that more in- 
telligent seed selection has added more 
than $600 a year to the value of my corn 
crop, besides I have a whole lot better 
silage for my dairy cattle. Of course, it 
is only fair to say that the results from 
selecting good seed have encouraged me to 
take more pride in my corn crop and give 
it better care in every way, for it is only 
natural that one improvement should 
lead to another.” 

Grass and Clover Seed 

Selecting clean and vigorous clover, 
alfalfa and grass seed reouces the quan- 
tity required to secure a good stand, and 
eliminates the risk of upsetting the whole 
crop rotation and fouling our land with 
dangerous weed pests. One can not be too 
cautious about buying clover, alfalfa and 
It saves expense and risk. 

Seed Potatoes 

It is claimed by many that we have more 

to gain by careful seed selection in plants 


urass seed. 


which increase from seeds than those | which one is not acquainted. 
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By L. J. MEREDITH 





Seven years ago we thought we | 


j}same kind of wea 





which increase by a division of the root, as 
with potatoes. This may be so, but it 
seems to me that there is a wide field for 
investigation and profitable experimental 
work in the matter of making an intelli- 
gent selection of seed potatoes. The selec- 
tion made after harvest is good so far as it 
oes, but it can not give the good results to 
found in a field selection which takes 
into account the part of the plant that 
grows above the und. Seed potatoes 
that are brought South from a Northern 
latitude will usually give better yields 
than home-grown aa which is pretty 
strong evidence that the seed possesses 
more or less inherited vigor. 

A well known agricultural authority 
writes: “A vital factor in insuring 
seed is the storage of the tubers. It is best 
to store the seed tubers in crates so that 
there is a circulation of air about the 
crates. In this way one can examine the 
seed occasionally and throw out all that 
have started to decay. It is important 
that seed potatoes be kept cool to prevent 
the sprouts from starting before planting. 
The Frat sprout contains the most vitality 
and that is what we want in seed po- 
tatoes.”’ 

Fan and Grade Small Grain 

An important factor in sowing small 
grain lies in sowing good, large, heavy 
seed of uniform size. This tends to ripen 
the crop more evenly, thereby doing away 
with a large percentage of light grain. 
Very few of alt the split seeds that are 
sown grow. Asmall proportion may grow, 
but they produce small heads with light 
kernels of grain. Here is where the fan- 
ning mill claims attention. 
better seed grain is its mission, and itis one | 
of the best investiments a farmer can 
make. 

Good seed may be recognized in a num- 
ber of different ways. The most import- 
ant consideration is weight per bushel, 
which implies that the seeds which go to 
make up the bushel are sound, well de- 
veloped and mature. The grain should be 
of good color, which indicates that it has 
been well preserved. If bleached out, or 


To select | 


GOOD NATURED AGAIN 


Good Humor Returns With Change 
to Proper Food. 





“For many years I was a constant suf- 
ferer from indigestion and rorvousness, 
amounting almost to prostration,”’ writes 
a Montana man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the 
vision was blurred and weak, with mov- 
ing spots before my eyes. This was 
a steady daily condition. I grew ill- 
tempered and evcntually got so nervous 
I could not keep my books posted, nor 
handle accounts satisfactorily. 1 can’t 
describe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one 
day I happened to notice Grape-Nuts in 
a grocery store, and bought a package 
out of curiosity to know what it was. 

“I liked the focd from the very first, 
eating it with cream, and now I buy it by 
the case and use it daily. I soon found 
that Grape-Nuts food was supplying 
brain and nerve force as nothing in the 
drug line ever had done or could do. 

“Tt wasn’t long before I was restored 
to health, comfort and happiness. 

“Thro the use of Grape-Nuts food 
my digestion has been restored, my nerves 
are 8 y once more, my eye-sight is 
good .again, my mental faculties are 
clear and acute, and I have become so 
good-natured that my friends are truly 
astonished at the change. I feel younger 
and better than I have for 20 years. No 
amount of money would induce me to 
surrender what have gained through 
the use of Grape-Nuts food.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘There’s a reason.” Read the lit- 
tle boot, ‘“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











Big Opportunity to Profit 
On Increased Value of 
Government Irrigated Land 


Time after time land in the great prosperous 
West has jumped from a nominal value to hundreds 
of dollars an acre when the first railroad tracks 
opened it up to the markets of the world. That is 
what is likely to happen in the Big Horn Basin of 
Wyoming. 

Soil there, under proper irrigation has for years 
proven itself capable of making farmers rich with 














discolored by rains, or while in storage, 
it is quite likely that the germ or the | 
starch has been injured, and the vitality | 
of the seed weakened. With seed of good | 
weight and good color we are almost in- 
sured of a good stand, unless the seed is | 
old, which would be indicated by lack of | 
luster, 

In looking over grain, one is frequently 
impressed with the lack of uniformity. | 
This may be caused in various ways. ii 
must be borne in mind that a bushel of 
grain contains seeds that come from a 
large number of plants, that each seed in- 
herits the qualities of the plant from which 
it came and will produce after its kind. 
Therefore, a plant of weak constitution 
and growth will yield small seeds and 
mature them poorly, giving a number of 
seeds which will detract from the qualit 
of the grain in the bushel. These weer 
are more than likely to produce in turn the 

k plants. The plump, 
vigorous seeds which make up the plants 


bountiful crops of fruit, alfalfa, grain, sugar bects, 
garden truck, etc. Allit needed was an outlet to 
market. Now the Railroad is about to put a Line 
straight into the heart of this wealthy territory. 
Those who get in before the track is laid will reap 
the big profits. 

You can now file on an 80-acre government irri- 
gated homestead at no cost except the actual cost 
of the water right—and you are given twelve years 
to pay for that. Light payments the first five 
years. No taxes for three years. So you can get 
started with very little capital. The climate is 
mild and healthful; good neighbors, towns, 
churches and schools nearby. 

This is one of the best chances I ever saw ia all 
my experience. Write and ask anything you may 
want to know about it, and I wil! send you full in- 
formation, illustrated booklet, map, ete. My ser- 
vice is free. Send me a postal quick. D. Clem 
Deaver, Immigration Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Room 342 “‘Q”’ Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


[RRIGATED land, $45and $50anacre. Eight year 

yments. Perpetual wacer rights. Big crops 
each year. County seat. Literature approved by 
state officials. Write us now. 


Wyoming Development Co. Wheatland, Wyo. 








of the grain also inherit the qualities of the 


strong, vigorous growing parents, which | 


they transmit to the next generation, 
therefore, giving again a fair average of 
large, plump kernels. Some grain that 
looks well does not ‘ss strong ger- 
minating qualities. This should be deter- 
mined by a test with standard varieties 
before large fields are sown with seed with 





| FOR SALE: APPLE ORCHARD, N. YAKIMA,WASH., 
10 acres, volcanic ash, mild climate, Gov., trrigation, 

| street cars 1-2 mile, sightly elevation, $7,500, terms. 

National Farm Co., R601 Oxford Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GREAT MINNESOTA YEAR. Buy lands 

now. Rapidadvancecertain. Snake River 
Valley, Aitkin County Lands. Write Land Agent. 
c., R. 1. & P. Ry., 94 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Mina. 


NEW YORK. IMPROVED FARMS 
Best gad cheonen- For list, address B. fF. McBURNEY 
& CO., FISHER BLDG., CHICAG)., ILL. 


You will find valuable information in 














the catalogs of our advertisers. 
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Increasing Tire Service. 
The service obtained from tires 
directly proportional to the degree of care 


is 


and attention given the tires. Some men 
have obtained as high as 17,000 miles 
from a single casing. Upon investigating, 
it is invaribly found that the men who 
get most out of their tires are the ones who 
are most careful about keeping their tires 
inflated to the proper pressure. They are 
the ones who fa not overload their tires, 
who do not allow them to stand in grease 
and oil, who do not run in car tracks or 
over rough roads—in short, the men who 
take care of their tires are the ones who 
profit. 

It is impossible to estimate what the 
mileage of a tire should be simply because 
you can not reduce human care to a com- 
mon denominator. Every man drives a 
car with a different degree of care. And 
road conditions play a large part in de- 
termining tire life. A tire that would last 
long on smooth city asphalts would de- 
teriorate much more rapidly if driven upon 
rocky country roads.—G. M.8 


Proper Care of the Manure Spreader 

The work peculiar to the manure 
spreader soon causes the paint to scale 
from it; so keep it well painted. 

Of course, the retarder rake and the 
beater will pulverize and reduce large 
lumps of manure, straw, ete., but the 
process is mighty hard on the machine. 

Owing to the heavy working of the 
manure spreader, the large lumps of man- 
ure striking the beater and the retarder 
rake, etc., frequent adjustment of the ma- 
chine is advisable. 

Careful, frequent and thorough oiling 
of the manure spreader is imperative, as 
the working-parts, running at such a high 
rate of speed, soon wear dry—then there’s 
“something doin’!”’ 

While the manure spreader will scatter 
manure if driven in a circle, it is obvious 
that it will do the job better and with less 
strain on it and the horses, by driving in as 
nearly a straight line as possible. 

Sticks, cobs, stalks, and other articles 
are apt to catch on the beater and retarder 
rake, and if left on these will damage the 
spreader, do a poor job of scattering the 
manure, and make the draft heavier on 
the horses. 

Subjected to such a great strain, the 
working-parts running at such a high rate 
of speed, the manure spreader will prove 
a most expensive piece of machinery, if 
allowed to get out of repair, thus throwing 
an uneven strain on some parts. 

Uneven driving, jerking, twisting and 
jamming about with the manure spreader 
are to be avoided. Sudden starting or 
abrupt stopping causes a severe strain on 
the spreader. Drive at an even gait, stop 
gradually, start slowly and evenly, and 
much breakage will be avoided, the life 
of"the spreader will be added to, and the 
horses will not be so fatigued and pained 

Just because the manure spreader is 
made strong and substantial , is no reason 
why a man should load it as he would a 
freight-car. While it is capable of sup- 
porting heavy loads, the spreader parts 
catch the enormous strain when it comes 
to the unloading process. Both the 
spreader and the horses will live longer 
and give more efficient service if your 
loads are of only moderate size. 

After the manure spreader has been 
smeared up with the damp, sticky manure, 
it is very susceptible to the action of the 
sun and wind, and if it is left exposed to 
these, the wood-work will crack, shrivel 
and warp out of shape. With frequent 
showers on it; then exposure to the sun 
and wind, the effect is much thesame. A 
manure spreader costs enough money to 
justify every farmer who owns one in 

uilding a good shed for its protection 





The records of 12 years 
prove Firestone economy. 
Car owners get most mile- 


age out of Firestone 
Tires because most mile- 
age is built into them. 


irestone 


Non-Skid Tires 
are Non-Skid in fact as well as name. 
Deep hollows, sharp edges, abrupt 
angles grip road—increase traction— 
reduce expense, give longest wear. 
Book Free--“What's What In Tires” 
—by H. S. Firestone. Ask for it. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, 
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Intensive Tillage 


Remember, the CUTAWAY disk is the original 
“cutaway”; the CUTAWAY double action harrow, 
the original double action; the CUTAWAY reversible har- 
row, the original reversible; the CUTAWAY extension head 






















All CuTaAwayY 
Single Action 
Harrows Are 


harrow, the original extension head. CUTAWAY double 
action harrows have all tour of their G 
which is the secret of successful double UutaW. 
action harrows. That ts one reason why 

finer than other harrows. CUTAWAY double 
actions are all equipped with the detachable 


compactly hung on one rigid main fm 4 
double action harrows grind and pulverize the soil 
jointed tongue, which can be removed or replaced 





















extension heads char 
be « for regular field work. 
ped with the famous CLARK cutlery 
steel forged sharp, Ask your dealer to 
show you CUTAWAY implements. If he 
¢gan't, write us. Ask for new 48-page book, 
The Soil and Intensive Tillage.’ 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 904 Maia Street, Higganum, Conn. 
Makers of the original CLARK ‘‘ Cutaway’’ implements 


rts eS mre Toei 
Nie Steel BALL, 
n Patch 5:::: Plow 


Greatest walking plow value ever offered. Lowest price ever. 


A plow to fillevery requirement. Double shin and solid steel shin welded on top of 


Sag el Be eae 
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from “= elements when not in use.— 
A. C. 
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March has a sound of spring about it 
and holds forth a hope of a gentler season 
later, but there is no promise of good 
things now. It is a month of dreaming of 
wonderful gardens and great crops. 

It is corn testing time and the annual 
boom ison. It is not heralded with quite 
the trumpeting of last spring. There will 
be dead ears to sort out, though, even if 
seed is generally good. 

Every farm ought to have a good 
strawbe bed. It is too early to set it 
out now, but it is late enough to decide to 
do it. There is no fruit crop more sure 
with us nor more easily grown. The 
Senator Dunlap is our favorite variety. 
It seems to withstand all manner of hard- 
ships better than any other sort. Our 
best luck has always come with plants 
from a special plant grower. 

Did a legislature ever meet without a 
crop of dog laws coming up? It shows 
where our need is. The farm dog has work 
and is usually quite decent, but the loose 
dogs around all the towns are the mischief- 
makers. All loafers are liable to get into 
trouble, and the loafing dogs most of all. 

An old Scotchman was telling of his 
boyhood days when the whole family sat 
around the old kitchen and picked out 
seed grain for the coming seed time. It is 
a sample of the family interest in the farm 
that has developed in Scotland and Eng- 
land that great class of farmers. It de- 
veloped in the children a love for growing 
things, and that charm held them to the 
farm life. 

It is about time for the government 
seed package to come along if it has not | 
appeared already. I wonder if Congress | 
thinks we farmers are fools or paupers. | 
There is a legitimate use for that money 
in introducing new plants and seeds, but | 
we already know that radishes and let- 
tuce grow here in Iowa. Last year) 
994,116 pounds were distributed—about 
20 carloads, and this year a half more has 
been asked for. If there ever was a cheap | 

raft, this is it, and I hope the Democrats 
os sense enough to place it on the gov- 
ernment serap heap. 

Over in Norway a company has been | 
formed to take nitrogen from the air, and 
by electricity convert it into ammonium | 
sulphate for fertilizer. In a small way 
lightning does that for us in the summer. | 
Every farmer can have a plant to do this if | 
he will. Clover or alfalfa will catch this | 
nitrogen, make plant food of it, and leave 
it in the soil ready for the crop, at a mere 
fraction of the market price, My interests 
in fertilizer factories are mostly in clover 
secd 

Che British farmer holds the American 
is too lazy to provide root crops for his 
stock. Silage takes the place of roots on 
many farms, but where it does not, roots 
should be grown. In England root shows 
take the place of our corn shows. Roots 
such as mangels make a great amount 
of feed from a small patch. They are not 
something for nothing, though. It takes 
work to raice and handle them but they 
pay we ll for the trouble. 

County farm ——e are being employed 
in increasing numbers. It is a good move, 
but one to take with caution. It takes a 
high class of min to advise the farmers of 








a country in all lines of farm work. A 
college education alone will not fit one for 
the place. He must also have actual farm 


experience to back him up. And along 
with it he must have an ability to get along 
with people. Men of that type are scarce, 
and believe it is a time to make haste 
slowly. The wrong man would spoil 
conditions so that a good man could do 
but little when he was found. 





}can not afford to run the risk of gettin 
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There is a great temptation now to sell 
all the breeding stock. Prices are high, 
end the local buyers are continually tell- 
ing how cattle sold high the spring of such 
and such a year, and then they bought 
them at their own price in the summer. 
It was probably true, but times have 
changed. Prices will fluctuate, but in the 
main they are bound to stay up for some 


time. 

A couple of years we repaired an old 
stave water tank by lining it with poult: 
netting and plastering it inside with 
cement. The freezing and thawing of two 
winters has not hurt it. The material 
cost us about $2.50, and the tank is better 


than when new. 


We are hearing much these days about 
the unsanitary conditions about the farm. 
Some doctors claim that the average farm 
home is less sanitary than the average city 
home. I hardly know whether it 1s true 
or not. Just because nature makes the 
country usually quite healthful is no reason 
why contaminated water and old mud 
holes will not breed disease as quickly 
there as anywhere. No place could have 
more fresh air, sunshine, and all that 
makes for healthfulness, if we would have 
them, than the farm. If it is otherwise, 
someone is to blame. 


Last fall I helped thresh a piece of 
wheat that was about as much mustard as 
wheat. It was the finest crop of mustard 
I ever saw, if such could be called fine. 
There was less than 10 acres in the field, | 
so there must have been not over 15} 
bushels of seed at most. It is a short job 
to clean 15 bushels of wheat. Now there is 
that ground fouled with mustard seed for 
years, and the crop was cut down at least | 
one-third by the mustard. Cleaning seed 
grain is like the “stitch in time.” It 
saves a wonderful amount of time and 
trouble. 

With clover seed high again there is a 
temptation to use a second grade seed. 
lt does not pay. It takes more to the acre 
to get a good stand, and besides a man 





bad weeds. We all have enough w 
troubles without buying more in our 
clover seed. 


For a long time I have planned on mak- 
ing a hotbed each spring but in the hurry | 
of getting in shape for the spring’s wor 

I have usually neglected it. It costs but 
little for sash. Storm sash would do if 
one had them. ‘There are enough old | 
pieces around to build the rest. It almost 
adds that much more time to the sum-| 
mer to get a few vegetables early. 


All indications are for a short crop of | 
pigs this spring. High prices have called | 
in some breeding stock that should have | 
stayed on the farm, and cholera in many 
sections has cleaned out the herds. That | 
means it will pay extra well to take all 
possible pains to save the pigs this spring. 

Did you ever see a man who had time 
enough to teach a pup tricks, or train him 
to be a good cattle dog, but was so rushed 
for time and so impatient that he had not 
time to train his boys to be good, useful 
men? One farmer said that he did not 
want any “kid work” in his fields. Asa 
result he always had it. All boys are 
anxious to do work man-fashion, if some- 
one will show them. The man who crushes 
all self-reliance and ingenuity out of his 
boys by constant fault-finding, usually 
gets his reward in poor work. e man 
who has been the associate of his boys 
both in work and in play, who has stayed 
home evenings and played checkers with 
them has been “redeeming the time” 
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most wisely —Geo. W. Godfrey, Iowa. 


AS TO FLAVOUR 
Found Her Favorite Again. 


A bright young lady tells how she came 
to be acutely sensative as to the taste of 


coffee: 

“My health had been very po r for 
sevi y ” she says. “I loved coffee 
and drank it for breakfast, but only 
learned by accident, as it were, that it 
was the cause of the constant, dreadful 
headaches from which I suffered every 
day, and of the nervousness that drove 
sleep from gM and so deranged 
my stomach that everything I ate gave 
me acute pain. (Tea is just as injurious, 
because it contains caffeine, the same drug 
found in coffee.) 

“My condition finally got so serious 
that I was advised by my doctor to go to 
a hospital. There they gave me what I 
supposed was coffee, and | thought it 
was the best I ever drank, but I have since 
learned it was Postum. I gained rapidly 
and came home in four weeks. 

“Somehow the coffee we used at home 
didn’t taste right when I got back. I 
tried various kinds, but none tasted as 
good as that I drank in the h ital, and 
all brought back the dreadful headaches 
and the ‘sick-all-over’ feeling. 

“One day 1 got a package of Postum 
and the first taste of it I took, I sai 
‘that’s the good coffee we had in the hos- 
pital!’ I have drank it ever since, and eat 
Grape-Nuts for my breakfast. I have no 
more headaches, and feel better than | 
have for years.” Name given n re- 

uest. Read the famous little book, ‘“The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 
reason.” 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
powder form, called Instant Postum. 
it is prepared by stirring a level teaspcon- 
ful in a cup of hot water, adding sugar 
to taste, and enough cream to bring the 
color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s 
no waste; and the flavour is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocers—45 to 50-cup tin 
30 cts., 90 to 100-cup tin 50 cts. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Has No Packers 


The absence of clumsy packers, that 
require two men and a team to follow 
and pick up the knocked off ears, 


is one exclusive feature of the 


JOHNSTON 
CORN BINDER 


The machine that gets ALL the corn—on 
Any land. Steel-strong, easy to operate 
and adjust. Simple, ing, economical. 
Every man who plants corn should have a 
Johnston. ousands of owners say: 
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** Certainly! Bay a Johnston”’ 


Write today for our big 1913 Catalog. 
Full of valuabie implement information. 
FREE on request. 

The Johrston Harvester Co. 
Batavia, New York 


Box 124 € 
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Stable Floor Plan 

Good horse stable floors are an import- 
ant thing about the barn, and except in 
new barns and those built over, the floors 
of the horse stalls are generally in bad 
condition. Deep depressions are made in 
the planks from long and constant wear 
the horses’ feet. Some continue to use 
the old floors until they are unsafe for a 
horse to stand on and many horse stable 
floors are used for years that slant the 
wrong way, or have no slant at all, hence 
are always wet. 
I recently saw a plank horse stable floor 
which secured a good pitch to the rear of 
the stall so as to Z rain off all the liquid and 
yet was level on top. The planks were six 
inches wide and considerably thicker at 
one end than at the other. They were 
laid two layers thick, the thick end first 
being laid under the manger and the first 
or lower layer put down as closely together 
as possible so as to make it water tight. 
This gave a good fall to carry away the 
liquid. The top layer was laid with the 
thick end at the rear thus bringing the 
floor up to a perfect level, which is the only 
natural position for a horse to stand. The 
per layer for three feet in the center of 
the stall was laid three-fourths of an inch 
apart, and when cleaning the stable a small 
square hook is used to run down the 
grooves in the upper layer. This insures 
a dry floor at all times.—V. M. Couch 


The New and The Old. 

The other day several farmers were 
discussing the matter of selling produce to 
catch the market at its best. One farmer 
thought that late in the spring was the 
time to sell corn. Another stuck for an- 
other time. And so it was—each basing 
his conclusions on his own individual ex- 
perience. It was the way they had always 
done. What happened in their own case 
was fact, no matter what others said 

Among them was a young farmer who 
had gotten out of the old rut. He main- 
tained that the market was so fluctuating 
that year against year, one time hardly 
had the advantage over another. One of 
the older farmers insisted on more evid- 
ence from so young a chap. He gulped 
hard when that evening the young farmer 
adduced a table from a yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, which for 
many years back showed the ‘market price 
of grain to be so erratic that his argu- 
ment was wholly disproved. 

This case shows the new and the old 
ways of drawing conclusions and basing 
theories. Today the farmer can get his 
facts from accurately formulated figures 
which elaborate and costly experiments 
have proved to be true. If he bases his 
theories on these facts, he is going to have 
his proper bearing. If he keeps in the old 
rut, ignores books and agricultural liter 
ature, depends only on what he has stum 
bled upon in his life time, he is apt to be 
wondering some of these day why it is 
that some fellows are so much more lucky 
in life than others.—P. C. Grose. 


Prizes for Trapping and Hunting 
perience. 

Boys, what have you done with traps 
and guns? For the best experience told 
in a short article on trapping we will give 
a half dozen Victor traps, assorted sizes 
including No. 4 if desired. For second 
best article, we give a half dozen “Uni 
versal” steel fur stretchers. For the best 
hunting experience we will give a No. 109 
a eanvas hunting coat with full 

<< ee ockets, six outside shell and 
whit pockets corduroy collar, take 
up sleeves, leather reinforced shoulders 
leather bound. Weight, 35 ounces 
Second best will win a No. 357 Improved 
Pooler shell belt _ will carry any shell 
from 10 to 20-ga’ 

Contest closes 15th. No manu 
script returned. Adress Trapping and 
Hunting Dept., Successful Farming. 
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FT rinidad Lake asphalt * 
to make roofing /astingly 
waterproo 
Roofings made of various compositions give 


protection and service only till their “compositions” disin 
fh i} } tegrate and let them leak. The roofing for real endurance is 


| Genasco 


THE Ready Roc ASPHALT 

Many substitutes are Ready it products whose oils of valu- 
have been extracted for other purposes, leaving a hard black 
pitch—a lifeless mass that gives roofing but little resistance 
It soon cracks, breaks, and leaks. 
Genasco—made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—has the natural 
oils preserved in it “for life’; and the life defends it 
against years of rain, sun, wind, hail, snow, heat, cold, 


fire, alkalis, and acids. 


Get Genasco Roofing of your dealer. Smooth or mineral surface 

Guaranteed. Genasco smooth surface roofing has the Kant-leak 

that waterproofs seams without tes and prevents 

— Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
free 


The Barber r Asphalt Paving (Company 
— ae A =i the wold. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 




























































How Much Do You Pay For Dry Feet? 


Men who buy rubber boots pay their money for dry feet und 
legs. It's not the price paid for a pair of boots that counts—but 
how long the boots last. Figure the price of rubber boots on the 
cost of a day's wear and you willsee why “Ball-Band" Rubber 
Boots are the lowest priced and longest wearing boots you can buy 





if a pair of cheap boots costs you $3.50 and wears 30 days and a 
pair of better boots costs $4.50 and wears 60 or 90 days—then you 
«ave money by — ~ better boots. 

your dealer for “ Bab- Band” Boots, 
Loot’ for t the Red Ball on the knee. 
Write for Free ltectrated Booklet 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 

Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
"The House That Pays Millions for Quality”* 
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Having for several years been engaged in 
the renovation of a run-down and depleted 
I have found barnyard manure a 
potent factor in the maintainance and 
recuperation of soil fertility. As I have 
come to know some of the facts that 
scientific research has developed regard- 
ing manure, | have observed our methods 
in that light, and find that care and dis- 
cretion are as essential in obtaining the 
maximum profits from manure as from 
any other farm product. 

Ve employ the open-lot method of 
feeding, although some of the stock is fed 
in a ground-floor stable, and what manure 
accumulates in this has the benefit of 
shelter. The manure from the horse- 
stable is conveyed direct to the field when 
conditions permit ; otherwise it is deposited 
in the feed-lot. We have endeavored to 
mitigate the losses due to leaching and 
open-lot exposure by contracting the area 
of the feed-lot. Thus, the same amount 
of manure will receive less rainfall, will 
have less surface exposed to the air, with 
the attendant loss of nitrogen; will ro- 
vide a deeper bed for the absorption of the 
liquid excrement; and will be greatly 
preserved by being much more firmly com 
pressed. 


soil, 


Apply When Fresh 

We apply our manure in as fresh a 
state as possible. We believe that the 
needs of our soil are more fully supplied 
by the application of fresh manure than 
that more fully rotted. Topographically, 
our land is rolling. The lias are heavy 
clay soil, while the low ground is a lighter 
soil of much greater fertility. Our manure 
is all applied to the high ground; and for 
this heavy clay soil, we believe fresh ma- 
nure produces the best results. 

Our regular cropping system is a three- 
year rotation of corn, wheat and clover. 
The most of our manure is applied to the 
clover sod, which will be broken for corn 
the following spring. Usually, we clean 
the greater part of our feed-lots between 
wheat harvest and thrashing. This is ap- 
plied to the clover sod. We seldom haul 
much manure in the spring, though, when 
the ground is frozen or very dry, we some- 
times spread some of the manure from the 
stables on the sod, prior to breaking for 
corn. In the spring, if our clay soil is 
compressed while wet, it readily puddles 
and forms hard clods. 

Smal’ Piles Wasteful 

The obsolete method of allowing ma- 

nure to remain in the field in small piles, 
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APPLYING BARNYARD MANUR 


By P. C. GROSE 


We have observed 
that two heavy rains will leach out a large 
amount of the fertility of the piles into 


we have discarded. 


the small space the pile covered. This 
results in a small area being excessively 
fertilized, while the remaining space re- 
ceives but little. This unequal fertilizing, 
is apparent in the crops for several 
years, a larger and more luxuriant growth 
indicating numerous spots where the piles 
had feoed. Furthermore, the deteriorat- 
ing results of fermentation will effect a 
greater loss when deposited in heaps than 
when immediately broadcasted. 


Manure as a Top Dressing 


Of late years we have applied much of 
our manure as a ing to wheat 
ground in the fall. Especially adapted for 
this purpose is the loose, rich manure from 
stables. When poveet ground is sown to 
wheat, we prefer applying manure be- 
tween plowing and seeding, as the har- 
rowing will tend to more thorou hly, in- 
corporate the manure with the Me. ery 
coarse manure cannot be used in this way. 


Applying manure to the soil after wheat 
is sown, has a marked advantage, as the 
soil has become more firm, the hauling is 
not such a laborious process, coarser ma- 
nure can used, and it will serve more 
efficiently in the capacity of a surface 
protection. This latter merit, during re- 
cent years, has been highly beneficial, in- 
asmuch as it retards the upheavel of the 
plant during winter’s freezing and thaw- 
ing. Moreover, in the spring, it acts as a 
mulch, conserving moisture, and thus 
promoting the plant’s growth. When ap- 
plied to wheat early in the fall, the im- 


| mediately available fertility is utilized by 


{the young plants, and they 


|our wheat ground is usuall 





receive a 
much better start before winter checks 
their growth. In the spring the plants can 
utilize the less readily available portions 
as they become available. Furthermore, 
sown to 
clover. Thus, this crop will be like- 
wise benefited by the slowly decomposed 
manure, a matter we are apt to overlook. 
In fact, we believe the benefit thus derived, 
is fully as valuable as that resulting from 
its effect on the wheat. To those having 
fertile soils, this may appear an over- 
statement; but the beneficial effects of a 
good stand of clover on our infertile 
clay soil is hardly to be compared with 
that from either of the other two crops. 





Another virtue of fresh manure, for our | 


heavy, compact, clay soil, is that, by its 
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When 








applying manure, do not forget the orchard. 
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great bulk and large amount of humus, it 
greatly improves the soil’s texture. Clay 

soil being so heavy, vegetable matter . 
buried at the bottom of the furrow is 
very slow in decomposing. The increased 

amount of humus and vegetable matter : 
hastens this process by improving aera- 
tion. 

In the spring of 1908 several loads of 
stable-manure were applied to an in- 
fertile clay hillside in a wheat field, just 
after plowing and before sowing. We 
were enabled to cover only one side of 
the hill. The manure was thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil by harrowing ' 
and seeding. The following spring the 
field was sown to red clover, which grew 
better on the manured side. The differ- 
ence in the stand of wheat had been very 
similar. Last season after removing a ha 
crop, the field was left for clover- 

The drought late in the summer, however, 
dried up most of the plants in the low 
ground, but this patch remained green 
and luxuriant throughout the season. 
This was due to the greater moisture-hold- 
ing capacity of the manured soil. The 
loosening effects of the clover as well 
as its moisture-retaining effect on the 
soil, was plainly evident last spring when 

lowing. The bare side of the hill was 
hard and dry and with difficulty the plow 
was kept in the ground. On the other 
side the plow turned over a loose, moist 
furrow-slice that rivalled that of the low 
ground. 


—~FO ge 
The Village Blacksmith 


(A new version) 
Under a costly canopy 
The village blacksmith sits. 
Before him is a touring car 
Broken to little bits. 


And the owner, and the chauffeur, too, ' 
Have almost lost their wits. : 
The vill blacksmith smiles with glee 

As he lights his fat cigar. 


He tells his helpers what to do 

To straighten up the car. 

And the owner, and the chauffeur, too, 
Stand humbly where they are. 


The village blacksmith puffs his weed 

And smiles a smile of cheer, . 
The while his helpers pump the tires 
And monkey at the gear. 

And the owner, and the chauffeur, too, H 
Stand reverently near. 


Behind the village blacksmith is 

The portal of his shop. 

The shop is very large in size, 

With a tiled roof on the top. 

And the owner, and-the chauffeur, too, 
At it were glad to stop. 


home from school, 
n door; 


The children, going 
Look in at o ° 
They like to see him make his bills 

And hear the owners roar, 

And the chauffeur’s weep as they declare 
They ne’er paid that before. 


He each morning to the bank 
And salts away his cash; 

A high silk hat and a long frock coat 

Helps him to cut a dash; 

But the owner, and the chauffeur, too, ! 
Their teeth all vainly gnash. 


The chestnut tree long since has died, 
The smith does not repine; 

His humble shop has grown into 

A building big and fine, 

And it bears “Garage” above the door 





On a large electric sign.—Rural Life. 
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Phelps 


BIGI60 PAGE fy HII | 
COLOR ILLUSTRATED tbo dbooko LE 


On the Kind-of Buggy You Want 


Buggy users all over the country are enthusiastic over Phelps’ big new book of buggies, showing the great 
Split Hickory line for 1913 with all the latest designs. 

Farmers are not satisfied with just azy buggy. They demand style and comfort and durability. This book 
shows buggies that will satisfy every careful buyer who must have only the best, but who does not want to pay 
exorbitant prices. 


Everybody who has seen this new book says the 1913 Split Hickory buggies have such fine style and 
handsome paint, varnish and upholstery that they'll se¢ the fashion for every community they come into. And 
Phelps’ wonderful offer has long been the pacemaker. 


—And P helps P ays the, It’s way ahead of all other methods of buying buggies. 


Read offer below. 


Postage, Too Now let Phelps send you this great book. Get the 
ea no a ae Mia 6proof of the popularity of the Split Hickory line— 
# AYN 4 Nia 167,000 of them in use today. 

St .| a, Read how Phelps makes bugsies. See photographs of éests, 
Look over the beautiful color pilates, see just how your 
buggy will be painted. 

Notice how the upholstery and body and running gear 
harmonize and contrast with each other in beautiful shades 
of red, green, blue, brown, yellow, etc. The book 
shows these actual colors. 
Read how Phelps has made buggies and sold them 
direct for years. The book gives facts about buggy 
making that will astonish you. You'll learn how to 
judge a buggy. You'll find how to duy a buggy just as 
intelligently as you would a horse or cow, 


This is the Big Book that Shows 
You How to Save $25 to $40 on 
e Buggy—Don't You Want It? 


Phelps hasn't a single agent, or jobber, or middle- 
man, or dealer, Phelps d als direct. He gives you 
the factory quotation—the wholesale price. Whelps 
saves you $25 to $40; not only that but he gives 
you a 30 Day Free Road Test. You accept your 
bugey only after you have fried it thoroughly. 
140 styles to choose from. Two year guarantee, 
167,000 satisfied customers. Every buggy made 
to order. Every bit of Phelps’ big offer is 
contained in the book. It can’t be explained 
here. It takes 100 pages—most of them iflus- 
trated—to tell this story, Phelps’ book is a 
veal encyclopedia 
of buggies. 
You need 
it even if — 


you are not \ JU: 
; ready to bu ; 
a buggy for ee | 
some time. Phelps says ‘\ j 








Gust Write—Postal or Letter 


Phelps is glad to pay the postage on his big book just to get itu 
into your hands. He knows that once people 4xow about Split Hickory, tT ee 
Buggies and the great Phelps’ offer it's Pard to satisfy them with rr # 
anything else. There's xo od/igation to buy. Phelps is glad to ! | | Gawd. e 

away this great work on buggies. Because if you don't buy, maybe 


"7 some of your potyabers will. ss ‘. A have ° hand ff 4 woe 

y for reference when any question about buggyimaking or buggy a. a NE / XY ".. 

prices comes up. So don't delay. Send a postal to Phelps today. | t= AV) —l PN nd 
oe ears = 4 te > —_- = 





Se Just write “Send me your Buggy Book.” Sign your name and { 
oy address plainly and then write on the other side of the postal: | 


“N Wee 


Send that postal right now and the great buggy book will be mailed to you a¢ once. S 

















Jack of All Trades 


Kerosene 





| | 
Analysis may show that tankage is the 
| cheapest. feed for hogs to balance corn 
| but our hogs like shorts by far the best, 
‘and what they relish so well must do them 
the most good. 


| ‘This is a great prairie hay section and 
|from our little station about 1,500 cars 
of hay have been shipped this season. 
Or 4 & Last year only about 900 cars were 

Cost Ls A shipped but it brought more money to the | 
growers. Last year hay sold for from $14 

- ; , 

bought for less than half the price of | ye or > ~aa this year the average price is | 
gasoline and a Jack of All Trades Sous OS 
Engine will develop as much power | It has been a long time since we have | 
ona gallon of kerosene as on a gallon seen cattle sell as high at public sales as | 
of gasoline. they are doing now. Every man seems 


; | anxious to get hold of all the cattle h 
Why Buy Gasoline? anxious to get hoid of a ne Cattle he can | 


More ee 











Kerosene (Coal Oil) can usually be 
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Electric Light For Farm Homes 


At last the perfect electric light system! 
A system which turns nightintoday! A system 
which lights your house, grounds and out build- 
ings. Electric lights in any room; any place 
abouta farm. Just the turn of the fingers and 
a brilliant light leaps out at any time of the night. 


The Wonderful Universal System 

The electric lighting plant which brings the 
same lighting comforts to the country home as are found 
inthecity. Brilliant electric light cheaper than kerosene. 

This plant runs only when you want it to run. You 
have electric li ht at any hour. You have as many or 
as few lights as you choose. No matter how many 
lights you burn. 














and it is just possible that in two or three 
| years cattle will be quite plentiful again. 
Besides their great economy these en- |? q P 
gines are easy to handle, safe, strong, 





durable. Always ready for service. Every 
one guaranteed. Soild at remarkably low 
prices for high grade engines. 


2, 4and 6h. p. Horizontal; also 2, 3, dand 
Gh. p. Vertical. Other types up © Bas p- 


Write for Catalog No.DT 1263 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


900 & Wabash Ave.. Chicago, TL 
Fairbanks Scales, Ol! and Gasoline Engines. rumps, Water 
Systems, Electric Light Plants, Windmills, Feed Grinders 























| > See 
| AVIA 
NATIONAL ROTARY HARROWS 
FOR PLOWS 


There is an effort being made by every 
farmer here to stock up as far as possible 
on breeding cattle. 


The way to bring a good supply of any- 


thing from the farm is to pay good prices 
for it. The reason cattle are scarce is be- 


cause for the last few years they paid less | 


profit than any other farm stock. Now 
that they are good property again the su 
ply will be increased just as fast as the 
farmers can do it. 


In years past we know of many farmers 
who gradually laid up money by raisi 
crops at prices so small that no wa ‘of 
figuring could show a profit. It was done 
by the farmer and his family pony for 
nothing. Those days are past and if the 
farmer now raises crops or stock he must 
have a showing of payment for his labor. 


Our notes in this column regarding 
sweet clover brought us many letters from 
readers of Successful Farming who wished 
to get seed and who wished to know how 
to raise it. The farmers here who raised 
seed last year sold it early toseed buyers 
for an average price of $7 a bushel. Since 
then the price has risen until about $10 
could be secured. This price can not 








It will surprise you to know the price that we are quot- 
ing the first ten farmers ineach townshipon our 
Rotary Harrow Attachments for Plows, to quickly in- | 
troduce them. We refand the purchase price and pay 
freight charges if not satisfactory. 75,000 in use and doul- 
ling each season. Guaranteed to increase yield ten to | 
thirty per cent pays for | (self on the first iveacres plowed, | 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved tothe | 
farmers last season that it saves time. labor and money | 
im prepariag the seed-bed. Write us today for special in- | 
troductory prices and circu 


lars. 
NATIONAL HARROW CO., LEROY, ILLINOIS 


BIG MONEY '"'* 





OFF SEASON 
Earn $2000.00 a year 


extra money, besides your regu- 
lar farm work, with the 


Improved Powers 
Boring and Drilling 


achine. Bores a well 100 ft. 
deep in 10 hours. One man can run 
2 It: a teamoperatesit and easily moves 
er any road. Bores everythin 
except hard rock, and it érille that’ 
© tower or staking; rotates ite own 
drill. Easy terms; write for 
Catalog. 


Lisle Mfz. Co, 
Clarinda, lowa. 


FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The 8 y Stitcher is the latest and 

best of anything ever 

offered for 

$1.00. " 

AGENTS 

make over 200°, profits. 
Send at once for catalog and terms. 


Automatic Awl Co., 27 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. | 
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A magazine iving 
the FACTS fa re- | 
an 0 0 gard to the land sit- 
uation. 3 months’ 
trial subscription. 
If for a home or investment you are think- 
FREE ing of buying good farm land, simply write 
me a letter marking it ““Personal’’ and sa 
ee “Mail Landolocy and all particulars free. 
Address; L4LOVat M. SKINNER, Gen. Mar. 
Stidmere Land Go., 103 Mall Avenue., Marinette, Wis. 


hold long after growers get to raising the 
seed for it yields well almost every year. 


Alfalfa, to seed well, must have a rather 
dry season so that the growth will go to 
seed instead of making a growth of plant. 
Red clover also needs a rather dry season 


|to seed well but not so dry as alfalfa. 
But sweet clover seems to well wheth- 
er the weather be wet or d For this 


reason sweet clover seed will always be 
plentiful after farmers get to raising it. 


Sweet clover seed weighs the same as red 
clover or alfalfa when it is free from hulls— 
60 pounds per bushel. It is a hard mat- 
ter to take the hulls all off in a common 
threshing machine and many here sow 
hulls and all as it grows just as well that 
way. When seedsmen handle it the hulls 
have to be taken off. 


Many say that it is easy to get rid of 
sweet clover by just keeping it mowed. 
It is not quite so easy as that, however, 
for it branches quite close to the ground 
and many of the branches will escape the 
mower no matter how close it is set. But 
it will not stand cultivation and it is easy 
to get rid of by simply plowing the ground 
and raising some crop like corn or kafir. 


Packers tried hard to get the price of 
hogs down to a corn basis. They evident- 
ly do not want the farmers to have any- 
thing for their work or for money invested 
in equipment. If the packers wish to see 
the stock of hogs cut down to the lowest 
notch all they have to do is to keep the 
price on a corn basis. In raising hogs 
there is a greater risk of loss than in any 
other stock and if the grower can’t have 
a dollar margin between hogs and corn he 
will prefer to sell the corn and take no 
risk of cholera. 


GENUINE EDISON EQUIPMENT 
The Universal Electric Lighting System is oe igen 


e n _-genuine 
Saibe and catgres apyrored yh on eee A 


no . . 
of —— Se electric your barn. 
terns or or matches. You can have electric 
in your hay-mow absolutely without ¥ 


Write NOW—Toda 


You owe it to to investigate at once 
Fat cht eg a 
Co een re iraae be, Cuicase, Mt 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making anew kind of paint without the use 
of oll. Hecallsit Powdrpaint. Itcomesinthe 
form of a dry powder and ali that it requires 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof and as durable as oil paint. It ad- 
heresto any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paimt end costs 
| about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St.. Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a 
many dollars. Write today. 
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Taxation Problems Explained. 


{We will attempt to answer such questions re- 
garding single tax as are put to us in the right 
spirit. The problem of taxation is one that con- 
cerns us all. Here is an inquiry that deserves an 
answer. | 

Mr. Editor: Your opinion and mine have been 
about the same on all other topics, but I beg to 
differ with you on the single tax problem. Now, as 
I understand it, single tax is a tax on land only 
and no tax whatever on moneys and credits and 
all other personal property. I wish to ofier this 
illustration. Mr. A. owns a farm valued at $10. 
000. Mr. B. holds a mortgage on the farm for 
$8.000. So you see Mr. A. is really worth $2,000 
while Mr. B. is worth $8,000. By and by the 
assessor comes along and finds Mr. A. hard at work 
and assesses him at $10,000 (value of farm) passes 
on up to town and finds Mr. B., but does not even 
disturb him because he is living a “rubber tired’ 
life and is not subject to taxation, although Mr 
A. is paying Loth their taxes. 

By and by tax paying time comes, also interest 
paying time. Mr. A. pays about $125 tax to the 
county (based on the present levy) also about 
$480 interest to Mr. B. Who is the burden on? 
Better revise the present tax law by deducti 
one’s indebtedness from his total assessment an 
provide the assessor with a seal to place on notes, 
certificates of deposits and other evidences of 
credit, each year and such papers as esca) the 
assessor's seal should be declared non-collectible 
Then you will see where the wealth is that has been 
hiding so long. Each person will then pay on 
his actual worth and no more. 

I actually know one poor farmer who paid taxes 
on the same property three times during one year 
and still there was no law to prohibit it. We 
need a revision of the tax law but no single tax for 
me, 

I think I would be safe in saying that there is not 
one-half of the moneys and credits of this state that 
are listed on the assessor's books. Who is holdi 
those credits that are not listed? Is it the farmer 
I guess nit. It is those who are able to live with 
out work. Are we going to adopt the single tax 
and say to them, you have been keeping back one- 
half your money, now keep it all back, and God 
bless you?—J. » Hiatt, lowa. 

Mr. Hiatt has, without knowing it, put 
forward a pretty fair single tax argument 
Every single taxer will endorse what he 
says about the injustice of taxing Mr. A 
on the full value of that $10,000 farm and 
not taxing Mr. B. at all. Eve aingle 
taxer will endorse his suggestion that Mr 
A. be not taxed on more than $2,000 and 
that Mr. B. pay taxes on the $8,000 of 
which he is the virtual owner. If the 
single tax were in operation that is what 
would be done. Under the single tax the 
mortgagee will be considered the real 
owner to the extent of his mortgage. Mr 
Hiatt must have been reading some of the 
literature with which the Missouri Land 
Owners’ Association fooled the farmers of 
that state. 

Of course in the illustration given by 
Mr. Hiatt the $10,000 value does not in- 
clude the value of any buildings, fences, 
crops, drains or other improvements there- 
on. It is the value of the bare land just 
as it would be if no labor had ever been 
performed on it. Under-the existing Tax 
system Mr. A. must not only pay $125 
taxes on his land in addition to the 
interest but taxes on his house and other 
improvements and on his personal prop- 
erty also. Under the single tax he will 
be relieved of all this. Instead of paying 
taxes on land of which he is only one- 
fifth owner and on improvements and 
personal ap og he would only pay 
one-fifth of the taxes levied on the bare 
land value of his farm alone. Does not 
Mr. Hiatt see that his burdens would be 
considerably lightened? 

In regard to taxing money, Mr. Hiatt 
may rest assured that no attempt to do 
that can succeed as long as the effort 
is made to find the — or the evidence 
of indebtedness and overlook the propert 
ip which the money has been invested. 
In his own illustration he might attempt 
in many ways to tax “Mr. B.” on his 
mortgage. But every time he tried a 
different a, he would discover that 
it was something that had been tried be- 
fore and successfully evaded. It is only 
by treating a mortgagee as owner of the 
land that his mortgage can be reached 
He can not hide the land or escape tax- 
ation on it by elaiming residence in some 


other state. 
—fO R= 


Are all the papers, which come into 
your home; free from tabaeco aad liquor 






Be Independent of Horse, Railroad and Trolley 
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Ride the 1913 


Badiag \e 
Sida Ue 
Motocycle SSS 


with new Cradle Spring Frame. Make it part of the equipment of your farm 
Always ready for any trip, long or short. Takes you there and back at any pace 
from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Strong, reliable, easy to control. Low upkeep cost 
Most economical and practical means of conveyance the farmer can have. 


The Indian 1913 type is a wonder for comfort and general efficiency. Plenty 
of reserve power for hilly country, Takes you over roads not possible to any 
other vehicle. Ten other important improvements. 
°: 4 HP. Single Cylinder $200 
Prices 1 7 HP. Twin Cylinder $280} f.0.b. Factory 
Ask us for name of nearest agent where you can get a demonstration. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


96) State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Branches and Service Stations: 


San Francisco Atlanta Toronto 


Denver 
















The “Pittsburgh Perfect” line of Electrically Welded Fence is 
the best looking, most effective and durable made for FIELD 
FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and 
RABBIT YARD, and GARDEN purposes 
Manufactured exclusively of special Open Hearth Wire, heavily 
alvanized, the one-piece fabric is produced by Electrically 
elding all wires wherever they touch, and results in a fence 
which goes up easiest, and stands up stiff, even and firm during 
years of satisfactory service o ; 
thusiastic “Pittsburgh Perfect’® Dealers everywhere. Sce the nearest 
Get our new Catalogue, full of valuable information for fence-users—sent 
free oo «equest 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tsburgh Perfect’’ Brands of Barbed Wire ; Bright, 

Hon Baivenind — ; Lae —— — wee 

Coil Wire; F Staples Poul etting ples gular Wire 

Nails; Galvanised Wire Nails: Head Roofing Nails; Single 
Loop Bale Ties, and “Pittsburgh ect” Fencing 
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Elkhart Vehicles ana Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe |@ 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money, 
Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and barnes®, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons i) 
and harness. 
May we send you large catalog? 
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What Will You Take 
For Your Health—Man? 


4 | ‘HINK, MAN, of your health 
—and cash in your pocket—before 
buying another pair of shoes. Write 
me a postal. Get my FREE book on “Th 
Sole of Steel." Learn how one pair wil 
outlast 3 to 6 pairs of best all leather 
shoes—how I sell them direct to weare 
4 millions all over se weeks, Sone ae 
their my, comfort an ealt ro- 
$M RUTESTER tion. nok shows all styles gad elon. 
Steel for men and boys—made from 6 to 16 in. 
Stee Mes" high, to suit all work, or outdoor sport. 


SAVES HEALTH-SAVES $5 TO $20 

Te NTT TT —— a 
No colds, no wet feet. no rheumatism, no corns, 
© buniona, no louses, no broken down arches, 

Keep feet powder dry, comfort- 

able and beaithy tn ail kinds of 

weather. Save doctor's bills and 

keep well and comfortable. No re- 

pairs necessary either. 








The 




















By C. R. 








In entering into a discussion on coo 
ation it is necessary that we consider 
several factors which are essential in order 
that we may first determine whether there 
is any real necessity for special cooperative 
effort and if there is, just how to proceed 
to insure success. 

First, therefore, let us consider just what 
is meant by cooperation. The word itself 
simply means te work or labor together. 











You'll be glad you owna 


FISH BRAND REFLEX 
SLICKER 


to keep you 
ry. 
Roomy 
Durable 
Comfortable 


Reflex Edges makes it 
impossible for water 
to get in at the front, 
and our “Staydfast™ | 
Pockets will not rip. 4 


$3.00 Everywhere | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
If not ot sour dealer's 
sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for illus- 
trated folder deceribing 
this and other FIS 
B D garments. 


“OWER'y A. J. TOWER Co. 
. BOSTON 


Tower Canadian Limited 
Toronto 13 





















Mi ake Cement 


POSTS 
For 12c to 15c! 


Over 10,000 farmers using Mc- 
Elroy Everlasting, Unbreakabie, 
+ — ““T' Posts. Don't re in wooden 

ts this year. With the McElroy 
Moukis you can make your own 
~ Posts at 12¢ to l5c for material. 

Make money selling to neigh- 
bors. Fine, smooth, white posts 
TS strongest made, one half the 
weight Only possible with patent 
 MeckKiroy Pan Type Moulds. Do 
not corrode. Ten 7 ft. Mowids 
+< .. $27.50. Ten Days Free Trial. Order 
: direct or send your name for free 
Ctreular. Agents wanted. 


L McElroy Fence Post Factories, 


319 Court Ave., Des Moines, 
owa. 


















































Read Successful Farming’s guaran- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 


We readily see from this that when two or 
| more persons work together to accomp!ish 
any result it is cooperation. Our whole 
social life is based om cooperation, as is 
the family, church, school or in any other 
of the hundreds of ways men and women 
work for a common purpose, and its suc- 
cess is just in proportion to the perfection 
with which cooperation is applied. 

We as farmers have looked on and seen 
the great banking interests, railroad inter- 
ests, manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, and 
nearly all other interests combined either 
to better perform their part in the great 
social all or to take advantage of con- 
ditions which could be turned to their pro- 
fit, sometimes honestly and sometimes 
dishonestly. We have however failed to 
recognize the fact that it was simply co- 
operation which was giving them results. 

I have not ken of the abuses of co- 
operative wk meg They exist, of course, 
but I shall not attempt to explain where 
they exist, but shall confine my effort to 
explaining, as well as I can, how, as I see 
it, the farmer may also better his condition 
and make hi a more useful factor in 
our social system by entering into the 
great questions of agricultural production 
and distribution assisted by an honest 
cooperative effort. 

Look out for Weak Places. 

There are some very noteworthy ex- 
amples of farmers cooperative associations 
already doing business in this country, 
and such associations are v common 
in Europe. There have also m some 
very bad failures and so the student of 
cooperation is afforded the opportunity 
to draw some comparisons thereby 
determine just which methods to adopt 
and which to avoid in order to be success- 
ful. 

As it will not be possible for me to give 
explicit directions to fit all cases I will give 
what seems to me to be some very import- 
ant rules which it will be n to ob- 
serve in all kinds of cooperation if success 
is to be attained. 

To cooperate is to work together. Let 
every person connected with the associa- 
tion understand that that means you. 
| Don’t ask others to do the work or pay 
'the expense, and you stand back,. 

your part, 

Don’t try to take advantage of your 
fellow cooperatives in any way. 

Let every advantage be mutual. 

If you are selling produce, keep your 
goods to the highest standard and if that 
is not possible let them be sold for just 
what they are and take your returns ae- 

| cordingly. 

Let every member ask just the same ad- 
| vantages as the others and no more, and 
|stand his portion of all losses or incon- 
| veniences equally and without complaint. 
| You have to in your private matters, why 

nat when cooperating? 
Not All Smooth Sailing. 

1 do not feel that I can urge too strongly 
on the part of all members the strict com- 

liance with the suggestions as given, and 
urther, I would impress upon them that 
there will be obstacles to overcome. Don’t 
expect too much on the start and remem- 
ber there will be mistakes made and losses 




















to stand just the same as there are in other 


POINTS ON COOPERATIVE 
FARMING 


WHITE 








— or ——————_ 


lines of business or in private life. When 
such things happen don’t treat the insti- 
tution as if it were some foreign thing, 
just remember that it is yours as much as 
any ones. Don’t tear but help to 
build up. Don’t be a knocker. 

I have laid down some rather rigid rules 
for the members to follow; now let us con- 
sider what the qualifications are for a 
successful manager. He has a hard task. 
He must be conversant with the line or 
lines of business which are to be handled. 
He must be strictly honest and temperate. 
He must be a person who can meet all 
members on equal nds, whether rich 
or poor, black or white; their rights are the 
same. 

He must be of such a temperament that 
he can adjust all questions arising with 
the reasonable and the unreasonable 
without friction. He should be able to 
sympathize with the members and under- 
— 

t or cheap men for ition. 
The right kind of a man can and will get 
op pay some where else if not with you, 
or such men are in demand. 

My next article will tell how to organize 
cooperative associations. 

Note—Mr. White is chairman of the committee 
on cooperation of the National Truck Growers Asso- 
ciation and is in a position to gather some valuable 
information.—Editor. 


—fCKE- 


Post Cards Past Fad Stage. 

The city dweller can buy a post card at 
any drug store, dry store, news 
stand, 10-cent counter, and then has the 
opportunity to enter many sho 
post cards are sold vee ty 5 e 
card business is enormous. It seems that 
everybody is sending greeting to friends 
“What's lendid thi M 

at a splendid thing it is, too. Man 
a heart has been gladdened by post poe 
that has ached in silence and with long- 
ing for the letters that seldom came. 

t is so hard to write long letters. The 
absent ones soon lose track of the events 
at home and you don’t know what to tell 
them. So letter writing often becomes a 
real burden, like an attempt to keep up a 
conversation when both parties want to 
change the subject or quit. But the post 
e the greetings; remind the 
absent ones that they are not forgotten; 
they convey the fact that all is well, an 
in this busy life it is better to get such 
brief messages often than long letters 
with months intervening. 

The country folks do not find it quite 
so easy tobuy post cards as the city folks, 
but they are using them more and more. 


where 


Do| They make splendid birthday remem- 


brances, holiday tokens, Easter greetings 
—and for a shower on a shut-in friend— 
did you ever try that? The school teacher 
has a birthday—if she is under 20. The 
preacher, the Sunday school teacher, the 
Grange officers, the mail carrier—every- 
body has a birthday. Why not shower 
that one with postcards? A neighbor is 
sick. If you can’t get over very often 
you can send a good-will greeting by post 
card. 

There are many ways that you can think 
of for the use of post cards. The pleasure 
they give is beyond the trifling cost of the 
cards and a postage stamp. 


—foE- 
The Book of Vetch 
“The Book of Vetch” by W. C. Smith 
is now ready for distribution. It is the 
most complete treatise ever published 
upon the subject. The price is $1.25 
fac id. Send your orders to Success- 
ul Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Stewatt Speedomeler 






A Stewart Speedometer on Your Car 
Will Save You Money 


mobile, is its speedometer. For, from your daily speed 

and mileage records, you figure what it costs torun your 

car. Therefore, the more accurate your speedometes 
the more accurate your expense account. 

The Stewart Speedometer is the most accurate and most 
practical instrument made for indicating the speed and mile 
age of an automobile. 

We have built up the biggest speedometer factories in the 
world. 

We are producing more speedometers than all the othe 
speedometer manufacturers combined. 

We are equipping over 300,000 of the 1913 cars with Stewart 
Speedometers. 

Over 75 per cent of all the automobile manufacturers prefer 
the Stewart. And this great domination is alone the result of 
superior performance in actual service. Every big producer in 
the business acknowledges the superiority of the Stewart. 

With the accurate and keenly sensitive Stewart (magnetic) 
Speedometer you are always dead sure of your car’s daily 
economy, speed and genera! ability. All guess work is elimin- 
ated. You always know the exact mileage your tires give. And 
this is very important as most of the big tire companies base 
their adjustments on odometer readings. You know to a frac: 
tion how many miles you get to the gallon of gasoline, and how 
many to the gallon of oil. To put it in a different way: You are 
always positive and can bank on getting full value from the 
money put into car upkeep. 

A Stewart speedometer gives you an exact check on all your 
repair and fuel bills against total car mileage. 

Just as your watch keeps tab on your efficiency, so does « 
Stewart Speedometer post you on the cost of keeping your car 


QO: of the smallest, yet most important parts of an euta- 


We maintain the largest chain of 


Further proof of Stewart quality, honesty and general super 
iority is the large systern of permanent service stations, for the 
benefit of Stewart owners, maintained by us al) over the world 
We have the largest systern of per t speed. b ch 
in the world. We have more branches than all the other manu 





in motion. This is why the big, high grade automobile manu- 
facturers insist on the Stewart Speedometer. They will not 
risk the reputation of their product with an erratic, inaccurate 
instrument. 

The Stewart registers every speed from one mile to 100 
miles an hour. It is the one instrument that is unaffected by 
vibration and temperature changes. 

And these are only a few of the advantages of a Stewart 
speedometer. With a guide book or road map it plays the part 
of a compass—you can find your way over entirely unfamiliar 
roads by night or day. Also, there is always the fascination of 
watching the gaining momentum and the satisfaction of know- 
ing just how fast and how far you go. 

It is the only speedometer made with a grade indicator. 

The Stewart is built on the famous magnetic principle. 
This type is conceded to be the most reliable, accurate and 
durable. 

In five years this Stewart magnetic type instrument has 
completely demonstrated its superiority over every other type. 

Five years ago only 10 per cent were built on this principle— 
like the Stewart. 

At the big National Automobile Shows, just closed, over 
98 per cent of the cars displayed were equipped with a magnetic 
instrument of the Stewart type. 

208 out of 214 automobile manufacturers have adopted the 
magnetic type as regular equipment. 

If your car is equipped with a Stewart speedometer you can 
depend on the car. See that it is. 

Let us send you our interesting and instructive literature on 
the value and advantages of the Stewart magnetic speedometer. 
It’s all free. We are confident we can show you a way to im- 
prove the service of your car. Write us today without fail. 


service stations in the world 


facturers combined. [If your car is equipped with a Stewart you are 
guaranteed » service which no other speedomet facture: 





in the business can afford. Do not make the costly mistake ot ouy- 
ing « speedometer with no service behind it. Cet « Stewart and en- 
igy international Stewart service, no matter where you live or tour 


The Stewart Speedometer Factory, 1914 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Braaches in all principal cities. 
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Tom Soil i is ae 


To all intents ts and pi purposes, soil is 


alive. It breathes, works, rests; it 
and, most important of all, it 
Unless supplied with fertilizer 
in time it starves. Stable manure, 
which contains all the essentials of 
plant life, should be spread evenly and 


in the proper quantity with an 


IHC Manure Spreader 


I H C manure spreaders are made 
in all styles and sizes. There are low 
machines which are not too low, made 
with ei.her endless or reverse aprons. 
Frames are of steel, braced and trussed. 
The rear axle carries over 70 per cent 
of the load, insuring plenty of tractive 
power. Beaters of large diameter pre- 
vent winding. The teeth pulverize 
the manure. The apron drive controls 
the load, insuring even spreading 
whether the machine is a a up or 
down hill, or on the level. ie 
spreaders have a rear axle "diffe T- 
ential, enabling them to spread evenly 
when turning corners. 


drinks, 


feeds. 


Get literature and full infor- 
mation from the local dealers 
handling these machines,or, write 


International Harvester 
Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


Chicago 











Knowing the Cost. 


It is not enough that we use good judge- 

ment in planning, preparing for, and carry- 
ing out the farm work, we should also 
keep an accurate account so that we may 
know the exact cost of each crop and the 
gross and net proceeds therefrom. It is 
essential to proper management that we 
| know whether a given crop or a certain 
kind of stock is a paying or a losing 
| branch of the business. If a large factory 
could be found which keeps no account of 
its cost of production, and the receipts 
from its various lines of manufacture, you 
|would immediately mark it for failure. 
| Just so with the farm, which is simply a 
| more complicated factory, as it has more 
| indeterminate factors, such as weather 
| conditions. If the farmer’s margin of pro- 
fit was not large, and his living expenses 
jsmall, he coulc not survive the lax busi- 
"t methods so generally employed. 


The system of farm accounting need not 
| be extensive, but some plan 
adopted which will show, viz: The cost of 
growing each crop or kind of stock; the 
gross receipts from the crop or class of 


stock; the net profits or loss from the 
same. These are essentials. By combin- 
ing these figures we get the total profit or 


loss from the operation of the farm. As 
many auxiliary accounts may be kept as 
desired, such as the cost of permanent 
improvements, of labor that cannot be 
charged to a crop or stock account, of 
household expenses, and of luxuries. 
These are important in regulating the dis- 
bursements of the farm carnings, but the 
foundation facts which every ——- 
should know are the cost, receipts, and 

profits from each line of his farm.—F. H. 


Sweet. 
~~ ko 
Oiling Harness 

In the first place the harness should be 
washed clean of all dirt, as grease or oil 
applied .over dirt is of. no benefit to the 
leather. This can be done by placing 
| them in a tub which has enough of luke 
| warm water in it to cover the harness. 
— water must not be too hot or the 
eather will be spoiled. After remaining 
in the water a short time the dirt can be 














Mineral Heave Remedy Co, 4/8 Fourth St, Pitsbergh Pa 


Mend Your Own 
HARNESS 


The Elcholtz Improved Harness 
Machine sews and repairs all 
kinds of harness and strap work 
Made of steel—Simple. will last 
forever and is easy to operate— 
Saves many timesits cost every 
year. Clamps solid on bench, and 
the work is he!d firmly in a vise. 
Sews one or several thicknesses of 
leather. Simple rachet returns 
needle bar automatically to place after eaeh stitch. 
Shipped charges prepaid to any address In United 
States. Satisfaction guaranteed Price $3.50 


EICHOLTZ HARNESS MACHINE CoO., 
110, Main St., Icla Grove, Ta. 



























$15."68 os 


RGINI FARMS 










& Easy ments 
Fertile soil, mild climate, fi roads, 
: on tharbete, best church, scho and social 






HM advantages, cheap land and sbundaat crops, cll 

4 contribute to Southern prosperity. Bew 

abe of it write for our Beautiful Booklets, 
Farms and Excursion Rates. Address, 

: . BH. LaBAUME, Aerl. Agt., 

i Horfoth&Westers Ry, Bidg.,Rm- 19, Beanke, Va. 













easily removed. 

As each piece is cleaned it should be 
hung up and allowed to dry. By the time 
| the Tast pieces of the harness are washed 
}and hung up to dry the first pieces are 
'ready to begin applying the grease or 
oil. Use good oil—Neat’s-foot oil is 
| best and will lengthen the lasting qualities 
of the leather as well as make it very pli- 
able and easy to handle. 

A very good way to apply the oil is 
with a small paint brush. The oil and the 
harness should both be warm and after 
the oil is applied then the harness, piece 
by piece, can be again hung up near a 
stove so the oil can be driven into the 
leather.—H. A. Dunlap, Mich. 








Get the Address Right. 

In answering the advertisements, be 
careful to use the exact street number or 
room number or department number that 
is shown in the advertisements in Success- 
ful Farming. This will insure prompt 
attention from the right people. If an 
advertiser in Successful Farming offers to 
send a book or a catalogue having a cer- 
tain number or letter, be sure to use that 

|number or letter when sending for that 
book or catalogue. Many firms issue 
more than one kind of book or catalogue, 
and you are sure to get the right one if 
you give full description. Refer to Suc- 
cessful Farming’s guarantee, also. 

We think too much of the homes of our 

readers to place tobacco and liquor adver- | W, 
tising before the boys. 


“Fret, and the way looks dreary; 
Laugh, and the path is bright. 
For the welcome smile 
Brings sunshine, while 
A frown + +- out the light.” 








mt 


REAP. A LUMBER 
BS. CROP 


ei ae 


Why not take a crop of binber off the farm 
this winter? It’s there, in your wood lot—and 
in your neighbors’—waiting to be harvested 





9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper— Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 

surance Companies. System complete with 

fall directions for installing. No agents. 
‘ou get wholesale price. 

Buy D'rect—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 


Fee fon hashes pe will be inter- 


Ask for it 


ae, $828 





The scientifically made Queen 
makes perfectair circulation, 

K stock healthy. Brings larger 
E profits. Ventilaterightwith the 


Queen Cc upete 
rain and sleet proot. irds can’t nest. 
No painting or repairs. Lasts life- 
time. Boy can instail. Gold leaf vane 
with each cupola. FREE TRIAL 
Write for details. 


ou need a carioad of it for a house or barn. Order 
Binet, »m us— Large responsible wanufactur- 
ers, establ’ over 30 years. dus your **bill’’ 
Snd receive our price, laid down at your station, 
stems id. We can save you $75 to $150 on 
uaranteed quality —. Send list 

ces advance. Prompt shipmen 


wa Mill& Lumber Co, "6th Ave Se & Srectod 


ments: 


ssues, 
‘endons, Soreness 
meaise or Ly res 


eness, llay 
not Blister. remove the wt 


Bion PDF. 9 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mast, 





AND SALESWOMEN 


from $1,000.00 


positions 
! 000.00 former teh te get 
ene io will teach you to bea heh Sng Balcomen 
i aul ie dokt onaiee iat 


‘and {oaths 





from SS women we Liens ncaret placed 
Dept. .57 Sal fi 


Chicago New York KansasUity ewer te sree “ae 
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Why Keep Bees. 

First. Because it is not very likely that 
your family will use all the honey they 
would and should use if you had to buy it 

Anyone can understand the force of 
this suggestion who has to buy milk for 
the family. Does the wife use milk just 
as freely at 8 cents a quart as she would 
if they had a family cow and all they 
wanted? So it is if you have to buy honey 
at 20 cents a pound (comb honey is meant) 
you are not quite so willing to give every- 
body all they can eat as though you had 
plenty that your own bees had stored 

Second. Dostunt honey is the most 
healthful sweet known. It comes from 
the great laboratory of nature in a diluted 
form called nectar. It is so changed 
chemically by the bees during the ripen- 
ing process that it is more easily digested 
and assimilated by man than cane sugar. 
If I were to continually taste commercial 
sugar between meals my appetite would be 
spoiled and my digestion impaired, but 
I can taste honey between meals without 
any bad results. 

it is healthier than candy for children, 
and if they could satisfy their craving for 
sweets by eating honey they would care 
less for the abominable stuff called candy, 
sold in the average store. 

Third. Honey is the most delicious 
sweet known. 

The delicacy of its flavor is as variable as 
the flowers from which it is gathered. 

Some have the idea that all honey 
should taste alike. Nothing could be 
more impossible. Did you ever, in pass- 
ing a field of white clover, drink in the 
delicate aroma that filled the air? And 
when passing a linden tree in bloom did 
you notice another quite different but 
equally pleasing smell? And if you hap- 
ven to go near a field of buckwheat in 
ees notice that still another fragrance is 
discovered. So it is with all flowers. Each 
has its own delightful fragrance, hinting 
that the nectar secreted them is as 
variable as the aroma which you notice 


Hence there are as many flavors in honey [ 


as there are flowers from which it is gath- 
ered. This is why honey doesn’t always 
taste alike. Possibly you like one kind 
better than another just as you prefer 
a Jonathan to a Ben Davis apple. 

Fourth. The chief reason I have left 
till the last. Because they are the best 
pollenizers of fruits and flowers. Without 
insects many of our fruit trees would be 
barren. If not barren it has been proven 
that cross pollenation is always advan 
tageous. Vines like melons, pumpkins and 
cucumbers are absolutely dependent on in- 
sects for a crop. Bees are the most de- 
pendable agents for that purpose. They 
are very serviceable in the orchard, vine- 
yard and small fruit plantation. 

They are the chief pollenizers of white 
clover and sometimes assist on the second 
crop of red. 

All the beauty and variety seen in 
nature are dependent on some outside 
agency for marrying the fiowers. If all 
were self fertilized they would be uniform 
in color and growth. Bees were created 
for this very purpose. The honey they 
store is the result, not a purpose. But 
since in fulfilling their destiny they get 
more than they need, shall not we get a 
share of the surplus?—E. S. Shelter. 


Holding Back Bloom a Failure 

Keeping the ground frozen about a fruit 
tree will not make it bloom later, and avoid 
frost. If a person cuts off an apple twig 
and takes it into a warm greenhouse and 
places it in a cup of water; and leaves it 
there, growth will begin and the buds will 
be developed, thus showing sufficient 
amount of nourishment is stored in the 
cells of the twig to start growth. From 
experiments carried on, trying to hold the 
tree dormant by protecting the roots b 
mulching has never proven suman 
Growth starts in spite of the root condi- 
tion if a series of warm days come in early 





Churches and Cem 





ig hy the ground is frozen solid.— 
~ £. Littie, 








BY ONLY 
PAYING 

, THEM 

-4\ ONCE! 

7 USE 


CUT YOUR LUMBER BILLS! 
Di D 






“ THE 
WOOD ... 
ETERNAL 808 scubhsroner 


You know how eternally true it is that 


AFARMER NOW-A-DAYS 
IS A BUSINESS MAR! 


and a good one or he'll be one of the hands 
on another man’s place before he knows it 
GOOD TIMES tend to make everybody 
reckless except the good dusiness-farmer. 


They only make him more careful that he 
_ gets the mit of INVESTMENT VALUE 


for every cent he pays out! 
= io. This strong, keen and paying policy 
leads the shrewdest farmers straight to 
STAVE 


ora CYPRESS LUMBER 


BEA READ WHAT THE U.S. GOVT. SAYS 


in the Official Rept. (Dept. Agric. 
Forest Serv. Bul. 95, June 1911), 


~. page 33: ““Its resistance to decay 
te it for Stable-Floors and Timbers 

near the ground as well as for Fences, 

— Gates, and especially Fence POSTS. ' 


THEN PAGE 24: “AS SIDING IT 
: : (CYPRESS) PRACTICALLY WEARS 
OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS.” (TRUE). 


(Takes paint well, holds it well, 
but lasts a lifetime with no paint at al!) 
CULVERTS, CURBS, TROUGHS, 
FLUMES, and every use that hastens 
decay. of other woods, are just where 
CYPRESS, ‘‘the wood eternai’’ shows 
the strongest. The Govt. Report, 
y (p 22) says: ‘‘In New Orleans Cypress 

ater Mains remained sound nearly 
a century — marble gravestones often 
crumble in less time.’’ 


CYPRESS SHINGLES? "Fo? WOL. 7of the CYPRESS .. 
Pocket Library. Also Vo//, with complete Govt. y 


Rept. **A roof at Greenwich, Conn., was laid in 1640 and was AMP cop 5 
said to be serving well 250 years later. Another, in % Matre Asso 
Brooklyn, N.Y., was said to have lasted 238 years, ,0%P" weDthst 
and another on Staten Island, 200 years.” — (See oo - rel cont or 
20, ‘ 








USE CYPRESS 
(and nothing but) for 
SIDING and 
SHINGLES 












































CYPRESS 




















Govt. Report, p. 22). ot oll 
GET THESE LP Seca ere 
ESE EREE BOOKSL es eines 





SO. CYPRESS MNFRS. ASSN. (0s wan asus 


Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orieans, La. = ours, 


e 
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Harmonious Beauty and Permanent Protection are Combined in 
Cyclone Cemetery Fence and Entrance Arches. 


Placed around the community burying ground they 
are an expression of remembrance and devotion by the iiving and give 
the last resting place of loved ones a well-kept appearance. 


Special prices to 


Built te last, of heavy oy ye wire, in various ornamen- 


tal patterns. and much more orna- 
mental. Designed for publicparks and private grounds. | 
Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 


ca Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 81 Waukegan, Ill, 
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FAN AND GRADE YOUR SEED A Wonderful 























[SI VERY farmer believes that 
“like tends to produce 
like.’ Otherwise he would 
not take the trouble to 
select his best animals for 
breeding purposes, the 
larger ears of corn for seed, 
or to save the seed from the finest 
watermelon for planting. 

If we expect to grow high yielding and 
heavy weight small grain, it is essential 
that we sow only large, heavy kernels. 
They are usually produced upon thrifty, 
productive plants and tend to reproduce 
those valuable characteristics. 

By fanning and grading the seed it is 
possible to discard the small kernels which 
were produced upon weak plants; also the 
large, chaffy kernels which for some reason 
did not fill out and mature properly and 
are therefore weak. Such grain is all 
right for feed but has no place among the 
seed grain. 

A good fanning mill and grain grader is 
one of the most efficient machines for 
fighting weeds upon the farm. A few 
minutes spent in running seed grain 
through the fanning mill will remove weed 
seeds, which if sown would necessitate 
weeks of hard labor to eradicate the weeds. 

Another important reason for carefully 
cleaning and grading grain is the re- 
moval of pieces of straw and trash which 
clog the drill or seeder and cause uneven 
seeding. The streaks in a grain field due 
to the fact that one or two holes have failed 
to feed for two or three rounds are so c»m- 
mon that to many they seem natural fand 
necessary. Nevertheless, they mean a 
reduction of the yield, and consequently 
a direct financial loss. 

Running grain through the fanning mill 
once is often not sufficient, and it may be 
necessary to put it through more than 
twice before the work is thoroughly done. 





VALUE OF FANNING AND GRADING , SEED 








? YE YEARS EXPERIMENTS 






MEDIUM 


Most farmers spend hours, and in many 
cases even days in selecting the best ears 
of corn for seed, and it will be found just 
as profitable to spend ample time in the 
selection of small grain in order that only 
the best may be sown. If it ever paid to 
scoop oats from the bin into the seeder, 
just as it came from the threshing ma- 
chine, that time is past. 

At an experiment station a certain 
quis ~s ity of oats was sep: arated into large, 
medium and small kernels, and the three 
grades of seed were sown side by side. 
As an average of seven years, the large 
yielded 62 bushels to the acre and the 
grain weighed 33.2 pounds per measured 
bushel; the medium weight seed yielded 
54 bushels to the acre and weighed 32.2 
pounds per measured bushel; and the 
small seed yielded only 47 bushels to the 
acre and weighed 31.8 pounds per meas- 
ured bushel. Approximately seven bushels 
more grain was obtained from an acre 
seeded with the heavy kernels than would 
have been obtained had the three grades 
been mixed in equal quantities and sown 
together. Assuming that the crop sold 
for 30 cents a bushel the tatenionl Sia 
would amount to $2.10 an acre. At that 
rate it would not require very many acres 
a ae to pay for a first-class fanning | 4 
rill. 

Let us assume for example that a sample 
of oats contains 10 per cent of light 
weight and 10 per cent of medium weight 
kernels. On the basis of the data given 
above, it would be possible to increase the 
yield approximately 2 216 bushels an acre 
by sowing only the heavy seed. 





If you will carefully examine a small 
afea in any field of small grain you will 
find stalke bearing a large number of large, 
plump grains, and others having only a 
few grains of light weight. ‘The latter are 
practically weeds in the field; 
they use moisture and nourish- 
ment but yield nothing of value, 
If sown the following season 
BU they produce weak plants which 
gQ have an unequal opportunity 

for growth. They are shaded 
and robbed of moisture and 
64 nourishment by the more thrifty 
plants, and as a result, produce 
even less than their parent 
47 plants. In short, the weak tends 
to become weaker. - 















Plo 


A really UNIVERSAL Plow at last! It 

“walks” right through fame sod, old corn- 
firids, stubble, meadow, sandy loam, mixed soil, 
heavy clay, gyabe. etc. Turns the slice clear 
over, flat and smooth. Ali trash buried, Dirt 
thoroughly pulverized. Leaves top flat against 
eudsoil. No! air spaces to cut off moisture from 
below, In dry weather, moisture comes up to 
the plant roots—just like kerosene comes up 
your lemp wick. No othe low gives you this 
drought protection. No other plow ever pro- 
daced such perfect plowing. 

Its perfect work and absolute satisfaction has 
ma‘e the “O.T.X."’ the greatest selling and 
mo.t popular plow ever produced, 

You can’t afford to buy or use just “any old”’ 
gee: Investigate this sensational plow first. 

»k into this proposition. Send a tal now 
and get the Rock Island Plow story tn eo complete 
form. And we will tell zen nearest place you 
ean see this plow and price it. Then you can 
inice for yourse!f. You will likeit. Don't wait 

ii you need a plow. Investigate now. Address 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
372 Second Ave., Rock Isiand, Ul. 




























YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


is NOW, in the Province of 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada 


Do you desire to get a Free 
Homestead of 160 Acres of 
that well known Wheat Land? 
The area is becoming more lim- 
ited but no less valuable. 

New Districts have recently 
been opened up for settlement, 
and_ into these railroads are 
now being built. The day will soon 
come when there will be no Free Home- 
otnnsing land left. 

As Current, Saskatchewan, farmer 
writes:—*"I came here on my homestead, 
March, 1996. with sbout $1000 worth of 
h h and just $35 in 


300 acres " 

Not bad for six years, but only an in- 

Stance of what may be done in Western 

Canada, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or 

Alber‘a. 

. Send at once for Literature, Mapes, 
Railway Rates, etc,, to 


FRANK H. HEWETT 


Des Moines, - e lowa 

or Address 

* Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 











Alsike Clover and Tins Tianetne ny mixed, Fu Fully 1-3a bm! ab 
bargain. Great hE and Ty combination ™ 


Write for Free 

éescribing this wonder? 

ree can sow and ridiculou 
recleaned 


& A. BERRY seep —. e Son: 7 i 


76-page catalog and pew 
mixture. Beats anpein 
———~,% +3 4 on nly best 
before advanase 
Clarinda lowa 












da: Twoto three crops i 
} ae y cumate Write today adv.ce and desc. ip- 
tive literature 


1, A PRIDE, Gen, Industrial Agt, 
Seaboard Air 
Suite 373 ane. 8 2 




















no blizzards. 
demand 


more 
Beef, poultry and dairying ng pay SS 
in apples, —_ alfalfa, cotton, 
the South, “* Southern 
Theld " a0 8 = d lists, and state booklets—«‘ree. 
.¥, RICHARDS, Agt., Room 90 Washington, 0.C. 





Big profit 








has a home for you. Good and at 

MINNESOT. a Aw ae giving | oe 
about ° . etc free 
ae rh H. J. Maxfield, Commissioner of 
fintalgration. R Room 205 State Capital, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Sow Early Oats and Sow Oats Early. 
Oats is naturally a northern, or cool 
weather crop. Hot, wet weather at the 
time the seed is forming and ripening is 
exceedingly detriment to both the 
ew and quality of the _ The 
climatic conditions which prevail durin 
the last half of June and the first half o 
July determine in a very large degree the 
character of the oats crop. Especially is 
this true toward the southern portion of 
the oats-growing section. 
The earlier the crop can be harvested 
the less is the likelihood of encountering 
hot weather, and there are two ways by 
which the farmer can hasten the maturity 
; and ripening of his oats crop. 

The first is early seeding, and there is no 
danger of seeding too early provided the 
seed bed is properly prepared. It is far 
better to seed early, even if there is a 
freeze after the crop is up, than to delay 
and thus postpone the harvest. If the 


can all be covered to a good depth the 
freeze will cause no damage. It is the 
seed that is scarcely covered and there- 
fore shallow rooted that is injured by a 
late freeze. 

The second important factor is the sow- 
ing of early or medium varieties. Espe- 





seed bed is well prepared so that the seed , 





cially have they been found best in sea- 
sons that have been more or less un- 
favorable for the oatscrop. It should also 
be realized that in the corn belt the 
majority of the seasons are not the most 
favorable foroats. Corn thrives best when 
hot, bumid weather prevails throughout 
June and July. The most favorable sea- 
son for oats furnishes cool, dry weather at 
that time. It is, therefore, the best 
policy to grow a variety of oats which 
: yields well in an unfavorable season, al 
| though another variety may yield a 
j little better in an exceptionally good oats 
year 





The lowa experiemnt station has been 
making a variety test for a number of 
years and furnishes the following valuable 
data regarding the relative yields of early, 
medium and late varieties. The varieties 
referred to as “early” include such 
varieti#s as Kherson, Early Clfampion, 
Sixty-Day, etc., which ripen in this lati- 
tude about July 14th he “medium” 
varieties are Have oR Swedish Select 
ete., which ripen about July 24th; and 





the “late’’ ‘includes White Russian, 
Joanette, etc., which ripen about July 
28th 


| The seasons of 1906 and 1910 will be re- 
called as favorable seasons for oats and the 
average yields for those two seasons were 
58 bushels for the early varieties, 72 
| bushels for the medium, and 62 bushels for 
the late. The average yields for the same 


varieties for the unfavorable seasons of 

1907 and 1908 were 41 bushels for the 

early, 37 bushels for the medium and 33 

bushels for the late. As an average for 

the four seasons, including both the 

favorable and unfavorable, the early oats 
ielded 49.5 bushels, the medium 54.5 
ushels, and the late 47.5 bushels. 

It is also worthy of note that the early 
oats were of much better quality in the un 
favorable season that either the medium 
or late oats, as is shown by the fact that 
they weighed four pounds more to the 
measured bushel 

The evidence is strongly in favor of sow 
ing either a medium or early variety and 
in case the farmer grows a large acreage 
of oats it is an excellent plan to use bot 
By so doing he not only increases his 
chance for a good yield but is also enabled 
to harvest his entire crop at the prope 


time 
—FO R= 
Wanted—Old Copies of Successfu 
Farming. 

We would like to secure about siz 
copies each of the following issues of Suc 
cessful Farming: November and De 
cember, 1902; every issue of 1903; and May 
June and July, 1904. 

Can any of our readers supply one or 
more of the issues mentioned above’ 
Will you not let us know at once how many 
and which ones you can supply? .We want 





to make a deal with you. 











And It’s 
Easily 
Worth 
$850.00 





uu 


Think 


afi 





A Remarkable 
Factory to Farm Price 























Galloway's Auto Transport 


Farmers, Business Men and Pleasure Seekers! Here is Galloway’s latest pet—his 
Auto Transport—so called because it will actually go through snow and mud and 
transport anything or anybody—anywhere—or any time—safely, cheaply, eco- 


























fore 





With this rig 
teams can 


all the service 


nomically—and you can buy it at a price that was never equalled in the history of the auto 
and on terms 60 easy that you will hardly realize you are paying for it. 


Does the Work of Three Teams 


As Built ter the Hardest Wear and is 2 Wonderful Convenience and Monty Saver 
ou can do more work in one-half the time than three men and three 
‘0 im e day. 
hardest wear and tear. It is guaranteed to give the best of service and satis 
faction. Notice the sire of the wheels, the large hubs a 
and rims, axles strong and j 
medium—neither too hig 
take your family to charch or for a pleasure ride, you can hau! your 
calves, sheep, milk, poultry, eggs and vegetables to market and be 
home again before you could even reach town with a horse and wagon 
Just think of the convenience of a rig of this kind. When you waat 
something from town ina hurry you can jump into this transport sad 
you have got it before you know it. You can go to town for your groce 
eries, flour, 
thing you can think of and you can do it cheaper than you can drive 
a horse and wagon. 


There is only one way that I could make a price of $595 on a rig of this 
kind, and that is by making them in big quantities 
auto transpo: 
materia] that could possibly be used for the purpose intended, and will give you 
pee! any car could give 


business be 


It hits the nail right on the head and it is built for the 


durable spokes 
ust the happy 
‘ou can put on the back sest and 


feck 


et not too heavy, and wheels 
nor too low 


feed, furniture, hardware, cement and lumber or any 


HOW t MAKE THE PRICE 
Remember thie 
rt is no toy. It is practical, durable and built of the best 


a even though it cost you twice as moch 
pey for trans 








Send tor full ¢ riptt my 
port and make you money at the 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 18 


same time. Write me 


teday end you will be mighty gied of # 


Galloway Station WATERLOO, IOWA 








Get My Price—FIRS 


On WITTE ENGINES Sold Direct at Low Factory Prices 


The Witte—the Engine that’s been 
the standard for other makers for 
twenty-five years—the engine you’ve 
wanted so long—now sold direct at 
factory prices. You get the factory 
quotation in place oi the dealers who 
can nolonger sell the Witte. 








wastes gasoline. 
power. It cuts gasoline 


more can you ask? 









Gasoline is going up—you can't afford to buy any engine that 
The Witte works for z centan hour 


ttselfin what it saves you. 
POWER guaranteed. DURABILITY guaranteed. What 


All styles and sizes of engines from 1% to 40h. p. Every size 
tested to 10% overload. 





Factory price cut even lower by the 
reat, gas wellon our property which 
urnishes free power to run factory, 

free fuel for testing engines 
five days each, free fuel for 
heating, lighting, forge, 
foundry, etc. 


er horse 
bills in half. The Witte will pay for 
FUEL ECONOMY guaranteed. 


We also make portable saw rigs 


on steel trucks. Complete and self-contained another 
' the slashed prices—the 6] ints of years 
Get the Facts superiority—the guaran esecrets {70° 
of engine manufacture. ind out what we offer first with 
Write for Witte catalogue and sensational bulletin, Mail a with 
your name and address right now. 
. WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 
1614 Qakland Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 





choice when I took the 


of green corn 3-4 inch lengths and ecle- 
vates it into the silo in about 12 minutes, 
using a 12H. P. 
acent for repairsin 7 years. 
Winchester, Kan. 




























I runa 16-inch ensilage cutter 
. which cuts a wagon load 


Engine. Have 
—Jno. 


OUR HUGE GAS WELL GIVES BOTTOM PRICES 
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that they must raise a fund of $1,- 


l' the farmers of a state were informed 
000,000 a ad many of them would 


doubtless think themselves hard-pressed, 
and perhaps imagine that the wolf was 
already in sight of their door. Never- 
theless, there is not a state in the corn 
belt in which the annual loss caused by 
oat-smut does not amount to almost 
$1,000,000, and in some states and some 
seasons it is very much more than that 
amount. The damage from oat smut is 
much greater than is generally supposed, | t 
owing to the fact that the smut appears 
before the oats are ripe and is blown off so 
that it is not very noticeable at harvest 
time. 

Accurate estimates made by various 
experiment stations show that sometimes 
me-third of the heads in an oat field 
are smutted, and it is not uncommon 
to find as much 
as 20 per cent 
of the heads af- 


fected. A con- 
servative esti- 
mate of the 


average loess 
caused by smut 
would be from 5 
to 7 per cent of 
the crop in the 

vase of early and 
ms im oats, 
and 2 or 3 per 
cent for late 
oats. 

Almost every penny of this loss can be 
prevented at a very slight expense by 
treating the seed. Two or three methods 
have been found satisfactory for de- 
stroying smut in seed oats, but the form- 
alin treatment is the most efficient and 
simple. 
How to Kill Smut. 

The afternoon or evening before the 


vats are to be sown, put one pint of 


formalin into a barrel containing about | 


40 gallons of water. Spread 40 bushels of 
ats on the barn floor, or on a canvas, be- 
ing careful that the pile is not more than 
5 or 6 inches deep. With a sprinkling 
“an or broom, sprinkle the water over 
the oats. They should then be shoveled 
yver for 10 or 15 minutes to insure 
thorough treatment. Then shovel them 
nto a long pile at one side of the floor 
and cover with gunny sacks or blankets 
to prevent the formalin gas from escap- 
ng too rapidly. The following morning 
the oats should again be spread out and 
shoveled over until they are dry enough 
to sow. Oats sown shortly after being 
treated will not feed frecly in the seeder, 
owing to the dampness, and, unless special 
attention is given the feed, there is danger 
if having a thin stand. 

Do not leave the oats covered longer 
than 16 or 18 hours, as there is danger of 
injuring the vitality of the seed if the 
formalin gas is confined for too long a 
period. 

Formalin is volatile and ‘will lose its 
strength if the bottle containing it is al- 
lowed to remain open. For the same rea- 

yn the formalin should not be added to 

barrel of water until the oats are 
read upon the floor and everything is 
ady for the treatment. 
In Case of Delay 

If the oats are not sown the next day 
after they are treated they should be 
spread out on the floor and raked over 
several times in order that they may be- 
come dry without heating or sprouting. 

Treatment with formalin does not in-| 








Treatment of seed oats by the formaldehyde method 








jure oats for feeding. The formalin will 
soon evaporate and after they become or 
those which are not used for seed can be 
fed to stock without danger of injury. 

It is not usually necessary to treat the 
entire quantity of seed sown every year. 
If the seed is apn ge! treated once 
every two or three little smut 
will be formed in the ere pon the me follow 
the prgctice of treating sufficient seed 
each year to sow a few acres, and then ob- 
tain their seed for the ove vow | year from 
the area sown with treated 

Formalin is a solution of formaldehyde 
gas and water. Such solutions can be ob- 
tained at drug stores and from chemical 
companies under various na such as 
formaldehyde, formalose, etc. The name 
is not important, but it is important that 
the farmer should get a guaranteed solu- 
tion of full strength. It is best to obtain 
the solution in 
sealed bottles, if 
possible. When 
purchased from 


dence to show 
that it has not 


able portion of 
ite strength. 
The price of for: 
malin in 

bottles varies 


centsa pint. This 
makes the treatment cost about one cent 
a bushel in addition to the labor 


fen 


Smut in Wheat. 

Wheat is subject to two common smuta 
known as the stinking smut, or bunt, and 
the loose smut. The stinking smut 
causes most da , but the loose smut 
is just as widely distributed, and in the 
aggregate causes considerable loss every 
year. 

The method of treating seed oats for 
smut given in another column is effective 
in destroying stinking smut of wheat. 
Before commencing, however, the un- 
broken smut balls should always be re- 
moved. This can be done by placing the 
grain in a barrel containing cold water 
When thoroughly stirred, the smut balls 
will come to the surface where they can be 
skimmed off. They should be burned or 


otherwise destroyed so that there is no- 


danger of their again getting into the 
grain. 

The treatment for loose smut of wheat is 
quite complicated and difficult to e. 
out without special equipment. Muc 
can be done in reducing the damage from 
loose smut by carefully watching the 
fields at heading-out and flowering time, 
and thus selecting seed from fields which 
have little or no smut. 


—FCR= 


How to Read Farm Papers. 

If every one w ill bear in mind that there 
is no “best” method of growing crops, it 
will save some grief. What is best for one 
locality may mot do at all in another. 
This makes it necessary for the farmer to 
do some thinking. He must learn from 
the experiences of others and then sift 
out what is applicable to his own condi- 
tion. Can’t always duplicate another 
man’s results but one should keep alert 
for new ideas and try out as many as 
seems best. 





a stock solution | 
you have no evi- | 


lost a consider- | 


from 40 to 60) 








Try It This Year 


“ie a Red River peal 


To thresh your grain this , 
will save more of your ae oe Tm you 
ever saved before. 

Jos. H. Roberts and five other farm- 
ers of Hughsville, Mo., say: ‘‘It saved 
so much of the grain that would have 
been wasted by any other machine 
that we practically got our threshing 
done for nothing.’’ 

It will do the same by you. Wecansend 
you hundreds of testimonials like above 
from all parts of the country. Insist upon 
a RED RIVER SPECIAL this yeaft and 


Save Your Thresh Bill 


The RED RIVER SPECIAL is the only 
Thresher which deats the grain ov: of the 
straw like you would do witha pitchfork. 

The Big Cylinder, ‘‘the Man Behind the 
Gun," the patented Grate and Check 
Plate and the Shakers which deat the grain 
out are found only in the RED RIVER 
SPECIAL. All other kinds expect the 
grain to drop out. 

Hire a Red River Special this year and 
beat itout. It will save your thresh dill. 

Write for proof. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
Builders of Threshers, Engines and (il-Gas Tractors 
Battle Creek, Michigan 














Spray for Blight 


Ih cannot be cured but can be prev. nied easily 
= yo little cost, if tif spenged i ia int im the right 


to pay. 


yh come 
are built for this purpose. 4 or 6 rows 


Sprayers 

or 100 gallon, 
wood or steel tanks, ie or double a pumps with 
least slippage, wind adjustment, nozzle strainers, 
for one of two horses. Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for new Free booklet 





QUALITY QUALITY SEED 


MAKES BIC PAYING CROPS. 


Jlonz Gotan cooute So atte, \ su 
Seeds. 


of Soe Sevan 


bi od, thorowen'y eteaned # 
waved tn. 
other 


Senn Ee 


nated, PEPPAR y — 4+. 





Fine Ciover Crop 





‘Pees know the importanee of hardy. north-grown 

aoe. J ae teeGhanee iain on 
‘al or 

best seeds grown at bottom prices. Waite for ”, 


Jones’ Book on Alfalfa 


Itis free. It tells all about big success with 
Turkestan Alfalfa. No variety equals it. A 
lively, and clean. 11 year-old - 
Get the Alfalfa book, and catalog now. Both free. 
0. S. JONES SEED CO., Boz 7335S, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


ALFALFA® 


Be @ermiantion cnoea absolutely 7 toe No seed 
better. We sell good seed for $8.00. Ailso have Tur- 
kestan alfalfa Write now for free samples and save 
money. Our 76-page book sent Free, giving vaiu- 
able Information ~—G? growing sifalfa. Write w 9 
4. A. GERRY SEED CO., Geox 219, CLARINDA, IOWA 














Read every ad in this issue of Successful Farming 
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Seeding Oats. 

If there ever was a time when it paid 
to “mop” oats into standing corn stalks, 
that time is past for the Middle West 
The erstwhile spectacle of the farmer rid- 
ng a seeder and the stalks saluting 
him on either side as he passed by is now 
an evidence of indifferent methods of 
farming. It has b come generally recog- 
nized that oats express their appreciation 
of a well prepared seedbed to about the 
same extent as do other crops. 

A good seed bed for oats should be level, 
fine and firm. Just how to proceed in 
the preparation of a seedbed depends 
upon the soil and previous crop grown up- 
on the land. The great majority of the 
oats grown in the corn belt are sown 
upon cornstalk land. In some sections 
where the soil is heavy and not very well 
supplied with humus, the land must be 

lowed in order to obtain best results. 

n most soils of the Middle West, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to plow the land. 
An excellent seedbed can be prepared by 
discing twice, lapping the disc half way, 
and in addition, it will pay to double 
harrow. 

When sown upon a rough seedbed, a 
portion of the seed is covered too deep 
a portion is not covered deep enough, an 
a third portion is not covered at all. This 
uneven covering of the seed results in un- 
even ripening of the crop, and conse- 

uently a large percentage of light oats, 
ue to harvesting many plants before the 
kernel is entirely filled. 

Cornstalk land is almost invariably 
ridged to a certain extent by cultivation 
during the previous season. If oats are 
eown without preparation of the soil, the 
seeding is much thinner upon the mdges 
than between them, and conscquently the 
crop is streaked. Where the oats are 
thickest the plants grow less rank and 
ripen earlier, and the streaks are often 
apparent at harvest time. The crop when 
rechall is not of the best quality, owing 
to uneven ripening. 

Taking one season with another, it pays 
to drill oats rather than sow them broad- 
east. Especially do drilled oats show to 
advantage in a season following a cold, 
dry spring. 

The important point, however, is that 
the seedbed be so prepared that the seed 
can be evenly distributed and covered to 
a uniform depth. 

Better preparation of the seedbed will 
also reduce the number of failures to ob- 
tain a stand of clover when the seed is 
sown with oats. 


—FO ge 
The Booze Question. 

Mack is a good worker, and a fair 
provider when he is working, but last 
week he had an accident. He was felling a 
tree in getting out some tie stuff. The 
tree fell on his leg and he is nursing a com- 
pound fracture as a result. In the in- 
terval the township will have to care for 
his family of nine and see that they do not 
suffer. 

Accident? Yes, after a fashion. Acci- 
dent you may call it, but the facts are 
that Mack has the habit of taking a 
nip for an eye opener, and then a nip for a 
soother, and this cold snowy morning he 
had taken a jug of hard cider along to the 
woods and was good and wobbly when the 
tree fell; too wobbly to get out of the way. 

Oh, of course, “Hard cider won’t hurt 
anybody”—if they leave it alone. To be 
sure it won’t.—R. 

—FO ge 
Artist Appreciates Grandma’s Mittens. 

I want to congratulate you on the anppearance 
of your December number cover. I believe those 
wool mittens are the most natural of anything I 
ever saw outside the real article. I am an artist by 
profession; have worked in oil and water color for 


the past 45 years, (am now 62 years young) and I 
certainly appreciate a good poe of work when | 
3. Stedman, Mich. 





see it.—W.. L. St 
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Brings it— 
Freight Preoate 






Now that farmers everyw 
arecieaningand i yr pee 
Grain, the question is, how to 
done best, easiest and ohea: 
ere’s my offer: 

nd me one dollar and I will 


AID By 
ed 191 
Grade 






The CHATHAM 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 
aged, Write me. 













“Li ha “Chatham” to work F. 
mag Mwy ats Chatham handiee over 70 ged 
Vi 
Your Dollar Returned mixturee—wheat, cate, beans,corn, bar- 
ve 


if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want ley. flax. clover, timoth . Takes cockle. 
ou to keep my “Chatham” unless it pleases you. wild oats, tame oats and emut from 
f, after 0 bo-day test, you are not sat: \. ro waeet; any mixture from Bem Seckbere 
the machine at my expense and I will send back from clover; sorts corn fordrop nter. Re- 
the dollar. moreoten weed << jens “ or SHY | 
achine That Fits Your Farm or 8! syoine. ‘akes outa a 
~ m7 ears’ experi a . i chart. Cis also yi, ty -R- 

° now every grain mn per hour. as power or 
ore a x rt ue hand power. Easiest running mill on earth. 
pw pode pnd ee Fh Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 

ence 

af ay ay ‘rain’ Grader — and "Cleaner Last year I added a Gorn-Sorting Attachment, 
should have special equipment for the particala: which grades corn so that @ round or edge dro 
farming section to which it goes. For example. planter drops the right nomber of grains in 
send an entirely different equipment of screens, | out of eve 0 bills tin repeated tests at State 
riddles and to Maine from what I send to | Agricultural Colleges). Same planters, loaded with 
California. Ta fact, there are scarcely @ states in | ungraded corn, make only 65out of 100 perfect hills, 
tne 0.8 fo mbich Laced tesa Ge eehenais the | 4108" machinee with orn Sorting Atinchmrnte 
you get the ex and proper outfit to e A rt Rw 


i d seed that on your farm. Try mv Special Corn-Sorti 
‘ou don't. heve to pay for a lot of extras for which | énorease your corn crop a ngly 



















ee Postal Brings My New Book 
Extra Screens and Riddles vee on Seed Selection, Every chapter is bichly 
case ust ractical and exceeding uteresting. shows 
wh me = fonnus pb ny ne ot easy, simple way to ei rid of any weed on your 


scree d les. farm; bow to separate any mixture of grains—in 
i ot havo a Pree Service Department ea ich short, ons to pepteet Cro for eowing. Seeing 
will grade any mixture or mar’ g. Ben a toda 
you SST in if penve got some impurity in your | nezt mail my new Book free. ‘Address Dept. 11, 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO.., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘Big Money in Oats 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


I want everv reader of this paper to write me for my new book, *"Big Money in Oats and 
How to Grow Them.’ Just mail me a 1 or a letter giving me your name and address and 
Twill send you this valuable book together with a free sample of our pure Canadian Grown Re- 
Generated Swedish Select Seed Oats, This book was written by Wm. dalloway, Professor M. L. 
Bowman and other seed . It contains priceless information worth real money about how 
to make big money in oats, how to make a seed bed, how to 
start a seed patch, how to make oats stand on rich ground 
and how to grow a bumper crop of oats. It is profusely 
illustrated by photos taken from actual life and contai 
besides, facts, figures and opinions given by farmers 
over the country. Now, remember, this book is free for 
the asking and we will send it to you together with 
free sample of the oats or, better still, enclose Wc to 
cover packing and postage, and we will send you an 
extra big sample packet, or for 25¢ we will send you 
@ triple size and for 50c a packet three times the size 
of the 25c packet. In addition to this, after you have had 
a chance to examine the sample oats, if they suit you, as I 
know they will, you can return the empty packets to us and we will 
accept them the same cs cash in part payment on any future orders you 
may send in. Can you beat this offer? Never. 


Feed Your Qid Oats to the Hogs 


Better feed your old oats to hogs or the horses, or sell them. You can af 
ford to do it when you stop to ficure up te net results between our seed and ordin 
seed. For instance, which is cheaper—Genuine Imported Regenerated Swedish Se) 

Seed Oats that germinate near'y |. per cent—every oat sprouting—Fresh, Hardy, Pull 
of Life and Vitality—or oats that are half hulls full of weaklings, that plainly prove 
they are inferior and run out? Our thoroughbred Imported Canadian oats cost a lite 
= more <a seed at the start, _ if you pay twice the price and receive 
mmon s or nothing, our cats would be cheaper aad bring i most profit. 
at “A results that count. Here's the proof. “ — 

» Andrews, Dassel, Minn., writes: ‘‘Yielded 105 bu. to acre."’ Oscar 
Alamose, Colo. writes: ‘‘Yielded ‘41 bu. to acre.” H. Hendrick, wo hg 
writes: ‘Got 95 bu. from oneacre.'’ A. J. Barber, Clinton, N. ¥., writes: “Gale 

ty ge are right. Last spring I bought some seed oats of you Just threshed, 
Vie 80 bu. per acre."’ 


Write For New Free Oats Book 


We'll tell you how to put your oats growing back on a money making basis— 
Discard ‘our old in-bred seed oais and start your crop this year with our Re- 
-_* ¥y~ = yz \~ Oats, They'll make you big —- 
ou can raise 40 bushels to the acre with our seed. Imported direct 
from Canada. Extra fine. Send for freesample. It speaks for itself. Our customers who 
— —_ y Re from oP 1:0 bushels to the acre against one-eighth to one- 
eir 
a . A... i th AB, seed, w proves our statement that farmers need a change 
© specialize on extra fine Seed Oats on our big Canadian Farm—new. clean land— 
_ th. Genuine Regenerated Swedish Select Oats which have broken all records. Speciale 
oe fe Fd ee KO om the A 8S. Matures from 13 to 15 days earlier than other 
rry. . . ndous 
= ley A mak oat you hove bean lookiag Weg — a sane 
y ne ® seed patch on your farm this year? It has paid others big. It will you, 
Write uz early. The demand for our seed is tremendous, Tost year we fed to 4 ord- 
ers we could not fill. Write early. Demand tremendous, Supply limited. 


en tttrene Ga Bros.-Bowman 
SE SY crea, Sonny roe Bowmen Company 































































The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farmiug is a guar- 
antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 
‘will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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MANAGEMENT OF MEADOWS.| 


By C. A. MORTELL 











English farmers take great pride in 
keeping up their meadow lands and the 
enormous yields of hay they harvest from 
them every season furnish abundant proof 
that they can be made the most profitable 
part of a farm, while the American farmer 
seems satisfied to bump carelessly along 
with his meadow m ent, realizing 
about one-half or one-third of what he 
should from them. 

One of these two conditions accounts 
for the poor yields of most meadows: A 
sparse stand of grass on rich land, or a 
soil lacking the elements to sustain the 
growth which covers it. Most farmers 
are too “skimpy” with their seed when 
seeding down a field. From what we can 
learn, about 10 pounds of seed to the 
acre is the average amount usually sown, 
when it should be double that Oe 
Fifteen pounds of timothy and five pounds 
of clover seed wouldn't beany too muchon 
land of reasonable fertility, and if it isn’t 
strong enough to properly develop that 
quantity of grass it should be made so. 
Land is so high-priced that it must be 
made to yield thus, if it is to return its 
owner a proper profit. 

Fertility and Seed 

Where land is poor when seeded, or 
has been allowed to run down since that 
time, the fertility should first be raised, 
then some seeding done. Sprinkle from 
five to ten pounds of clover and timothy 
seed over the meadow early in the spring, 
following this with a light dressing of rick 
stable manure. As soon as the ground 
will work without damaging it in the 
spring run a spike-tooth harrow over the 
meadow, the teeth being slanted so there 
will be no tearing up of the sod. 

Use Manure 

If the manure spreader is used in apply- 
ing the manure one harrowing probably 
will be sufficient, although more does still 
better. But if the manuring was done by 
hand, harrow the meadow one way, then 
harrow it crosswise. This gives an even 
distribution of the manure and works 
the seed into the soil. The operation 
should be repeated every season till the 
desired growth of grass is secured, and 
then the light surface dressing of ma- 
nure should be given once a year, prefer- 
ably in the fall or a heavier application 
given every two years. 

Treatment For Thin Spots 

Then almost every meadow has thin 
spots or places where weeds or other for- 
eign growths have crowded out the 
meadow grass and these should be given 
special attention, as such areas increase 
rapidly from year to year if left alone, 
and soon overspread the greater portion 
of the meadow. Extra fertilizing and ad- 
ditional seeding of such spots finally will 
bring them to the desired productiveness. 
By saving the chaff and refuse from the 
mangers and carefully sweeping the seed 
up from the barn floor, one often can 
secure sufficient seed that it will not be 


necessary to use pure seed. Where one|j 


can feed hay on the meadow without dam- 
aging it, this will greatly assist in saving 
seed and labor, as the stock scatter off 
much seed that will take root and thicken 
the grass growth on these thin spots. 

Many other apparently insignificant 
items of improvement will work wonders 
in the yield of meadows. 

Gopher mounds are in almost every 
meadow, and these should be smoothed 
down early in the spring and seed sprink- 
led over their fresh surface. Where there 
are only a few mounds a common garden 











rake is all that will be required for the 
purpose, but in case a considerable area 
is worked up the spike-tooth harrow will 
need to be employed. 

Remove Stack Bottoms 

Another common and double waste is 
that of allowing the old stack yards to 
remain barren a whole year, some- 
times longer, or permitting it to grow up 
in weeds. All stack bottoms should be 
carefully raked up and utilized as a fer- 
tilizer on the fields or for filling up some 
wash about the farm. Seed should be 
sown over the ‘spots thus cleared, to in- 
sure a set of grass and prevent the growth 
of weeds. 

Numerous small manure heaps, dropped 
by the live stock while the meadow was 
being pastured, adhere to the grass and 
would, if left there, prevent all growth 
for a whole year or more. These lumps 
should be loosened, knocked to pieces and 
scattered, thereby releasing the grass and 
distributing the fertilizer, instead of al- 
lowing it to dry out in one place. 

To Prevent Washing 

As soon as a wash is noticed in the 
meadow drive willow stakes in it, piling 
old straw, bay, small brush and manure | 
against them to catch all soil and check | 
the wash. Sprinkle timothy seed over the | 
manure and this, together with the sprout- | 
ing willows that quickly take root, will | 
soon form a sod that will enable one not | 
only to cross the wash, but produce hay | 
there. 

Both the quantity and quality of | 
meadow grass may be enhanced by going | 
over the meadow when the growth is | 
about a foot in height, cutting out all | 
weeds with a corn knife or a garden hoe. | 
This will be necessary only for one or two | 
seasons, as the absence of weed seeds and 
the rank growth of grass will ractically | 
annihilate the weed pests, which so often 
spoil the quality of hay, make extra labor 

uring the haying season, and are a pure 
waste in winter feeding. 
When the Ground is Soft 

Then we ought to be very careful about 
allowing the i on 1) meadow 5 See 
it is sutt or muddy. A ing of hay 
should be done when the Rey Bd yet, 
how many farmers do you know who do 
not haul one or more stacks from the 
meadow after the spring thaw-out? Us- 
ing the wide-tire wagon when passing 
over the meadow land also avoids the 
damage frequently done by the narrow 
tire. 

Pasturing the meadow too close is an-| 
other mistake to be guarded against, as 
the stock will not only trample out the | 
grass, but by too close cropping will pull 
up some of it by the roots. 

With proper seeding and ample fer- 
tilizing in the start and by practicing all of 
the above items for improving and main- 
taining the meadow land from year to 
year, what crop on the farm would return 
arger dividends for the amount of time 
and labor expended in producing it than 
the hay crop? 


FOR 


Don’t let the stock, especially the dairy 
cows, sip their water-supply from ditches | 























T is a mistaken 
notion to suppose 
that you must paint 
your house white if 
you use white lead. 


You can have any 
tint, any shade, and 
it lasts if you use 
Dutcu Boy Wuitr 
Lreapand Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel 
kegs, 124, 25, 50 and 100lbs, Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 galion 
sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let ussend you “PaintingPacket 
87.” {ull of facts every house owner 
should know about painting. Also 
Handy Book on Painting full of 
information for the man on the 
farm. We will include our catalogue 
of 100 beautiful stencils for wails. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 





New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis | 
John T Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) | 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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(t.PUM 
NOTHING 


Wry GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
| Get « Big, Heavy, Powerful, 

,, Double Geared 


| SAMSON 
| WIND MILL 

















and stagnant pools during the summer. 
The water-supply that serves very well 
during the early part of the grazing sea- 
son, usually falls short during mid-sum- 
mer. Be sure to make ample provisions 
for your water-supply before you really 
n it. 
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When You Buy Seed Corn. 


It is of great importance when buying 
seed corn, that you know definitely the 
locality in which the corn was grown, 
and if possible the kind of soil upon which 
it was grown. Seed corn brought from 4 
distance seldom yields and matures as 
well for the first few years as corn which 
has been grown in the locality for a num- 
ber of years. If you desire to experiment 
with seed from a distance it is the safest 
plan to confine your experiments to 4 
small area until your new variety has 
proven itself superior to local varieties 
Many have the idea that they can im 
post the large varieties of corn grown in the 
yuthern part of the corn belt into the 
Northern sections and so acclimate them 
that they will continue to produce large 
ears and at the same time will mature 
This fallacy has cost corn growcrs mil- 
lions of dollars. 
Let us consider what actually takes 
lace when a iarge variety of corn is taken 
‘orth. The season is not :ufficiently 
long to mature the larger ears and the 
grower is compelled to select the smaller 
ears for seed. These smaller, earlier ears 
are produced upon the smaller weaker 
stalks, and thus the grower is forced to 
select the weakest portion of his crop for 
seed each year. Gradually his Ze 

variety of corn becomes acclimated so 
that the majority of the crop matures, 
but it is no sein a large variety. The 
stalks and ears are sm: all and weak and 
the yield is correspondingly small. 

If the grower has experimented with 
is new variety upon a small scale his loss 
» very slight; but, if he has planted his 

ntire crop with imported seed, his loss 
jue to immature corn is usually great. 

Seedsmen recognize the importance of 


selling seed corn which is adapted to the | 
locality in which it ts to be grown, and | 


will gladly tell you where their seed was 
grown if you request the information 


—FO g— 
Uses of Dynamite on the Farm. 

I had a number of stumps to remove 
before setting some fruit trees, and in 
some instances stumps were to be re 
moved right where the trees were to be 
set. I used dynamite 40 per cent in 
strength, and found this sufficient. Al 
most any stump, if dead, may be removed 
with : charge of half a stick or a fourth of a 
»ound, though for most of the stumpe | 
biew i up I used only half that much. A 

and fuse with the piece of dynamite, 
vi 1 cost from 5 to 7 cents. 

I used a long crowbar, and made a hole 
back under the stump as far as possible, 
being careful to place the dynamite in 
direct contact with the stump, as it exerts 
much more force than if placed in the 
ground six inches below the stump. 


One might think the best time to shoot 


stumps would be when the ground is soft 
but this is not the case. They can 

blown out with dynamite better when the 
ground is frozen or very dry and hard 
Then the dynamite has a better chance to 
react instead of going into the ground 
One foot of fuse is sufficient, as thie will 
give you time to light it and get to # safe 
distance. See that no stock are near, as 


they may be injured by the falling stump | 


or stones. Where two large roots unite 


just under the ground is a good place to) 


put the charge. 

It occurred to me to shoot some holes 
for setting fruit trees. 1 would always 
remove the first foot of surface soil then 
make a hole with the bar a foot deep and 
put in the charge. This will loosen the 
subsoil for several feet around.—H. F 
Grinstead 


FCS 


Don’t forget that the heavy, luxuriant 
growth of grass in early spring will fail 
during the dry period of mid-summer. 
Turn in stock accordingly. 














The Genuine 


DUNLOP 


Straight Side Tire is 
an Ideal Tire 
for Country Use 





| "6 Distinctive Points of Superiority 





















































Everywhere men who use their cars in 
country service are turning to the Genuine biden 
Straight side tires. 

Here they have found a tire that is fortified at 
every possible point to withstand the extra rough ser 
vice over country roads. 

Country drivers want maximum flexibility in 
their tires—they want protection against rim-cuts ae 
tube pinching—they want security of fastening and 
extra size. 

The Genuine Dunlop Tire combines all of those 
advantages and in addition has the extra strength ana 
durability that comes from the co-o tive four: 
factory methods of manufacture u exclusively in 
the making of a// United States Tires. 


The Dunlop is in no sense a new tire. 

It was placed on the market over ten years ago, 
and has been steadily gaining in popularity since then. 

But remember—the Genuine Dunlop, the —_ 
tire that combines all the advantages of ye 
made exclusively by the 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Nobby and Chain Tread Tires 
(Made in 3 Styles including the Duniop) 








Seno as your name and address (no money) and we will mail you @ 
D’Arcy’s Vulcan Razor. Shave with it for 30 days If, at the end of 
that time, you're satisfied it’s the best razor you ever put to your face send 
as $1.75. If not, send back the razor and there will be no charge 
Over 80,000 Vulcan Razors mailed out is your assurance that you're not wast'ng 
ime in trying &. This special introductory offer 

expires June 15-1 is made only to stam Vulcan asers Get Our Catalog a A. Seve Money 
in are n C a -— after positive , , , 

Se pony ee iy. brushes, shears, watches, jewelry, pipes, fountain pens 

—72 big pages, illustrating and desoribing hundreds of 

cutlery bargains. Gives shaving instructions—tells 

you how to strop and A my your razor Send for & 





‘“asb mum accompany order, Tell us if your beard i* bard, 
medium or soft, whether you want a wide, medium or nar 
oe panned ot me wil) select just 


for you™remember-~Se 
JOHN DARCY CO. Deto "St. Louis, Mo. 


What do you think of the cover picture on this issue 
of Successful Farming? 
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Rape for Pasture. 

The man who is looking fer a crop which 
will make a profitable hog or sheep pas- 
ture can not afford to overlook rape. 
It furnishes an abundant yield which is 
greatly relished by those animals; it is 
easily grown and can be sown most any 
time in the spring or early summer after 
there is no further danger of severe frost. 
It will endure a severe frost in the fall 
and can be pastured late, provided stock 
are kept off when it is frozen. 

It. does best on rich or heavily manured 
land and can be grown well on lots used 
for feeding stock during the winter. 

The seeds of rape are small, and for 
that reason it is important that the soil be 
finely pulverized before they are sown. 
It may be sown broadcast or drilled in 
rows about 20 inches apart and cultivated. 
The latter method requires more labor, 
but has an advantage over broadcasting, 
in that weeds meee A hetter controlled 
and that the animals will follow the rows 
when feeding and not destroy so many 
plants by tramping on them. When sown 
in rows, three pounds of seed to the acre 
should be sown; broadcasting requires 
from four to six pounds to the acre. The 
seed usually costsfrom 6 to 10centsa pound. 

Rape is frequently sown with oats and 
after the oats are cut the rape plants fur- 
nish a large amount of pasture at the time 
that grass land pastures are usually short. 
Some farmers follow the practice of sow- 
ing rape in their corn at the last cultiva- 
tion and covering it with a harrow-tooth 
cultivator, or a mower wheel dragged be- 
tween the rows, ‘ 

The length of time after the seed is 
sown before the stock should be turned 
upon rape pasture is from six to eight 
weeks. Small pigs may be turned upon it 
when the plants are 8 inches high, but large 
hogs should be kept off until it has reached 
a height of 12 to 15 inches. 

In order to obtain the greatest returns 
from a patch of rape it is necessary to re- 
move stock from it while it renews its 
growth. Two patches sown at different 
times can be utilized to good advantage. 
While one is being pastured the other is 
producing a new growth. 

Stock will not injure the stems seriously 
until all the leaves are gone, and if re- 








moved before the leaves are quite con- 
sumed the stems will produce a new 
growth within a very short time. An acre 
of rape will furnish sufficient forage for 
15 or 20 100-pound hogs durin 
part of the summer if they are 
etween two pastures. 

Sheep, calves, and cattle relish rape 
but bloat on it when wet, as on clover. 
Dairy cows pastured on rape produce a 


tainted milk. 
—fe eg 


Alsike Clover and Timothy. 

Alsike clover is a crop which should be 
sown much more extensively than it is at 
sresent. When mixed with timothy it 
vahhee one of the best hay and pasture 
crops that can be grown on damp, moist 
loams and clays—lands too wet for other 
clovers. It is very hardy and not liable 
to be injured by heaving, which fre- 
quently duslonrs red clover. Further- 
more, it is more perennial than red clover 
and can frequently be left from three to 
five years. 

Alsike is somewhat creeping in its 
habits and is liable to lodge badly, so that 
it seldom does well when seeded alone. It 
is not seriously injured by the tramping 
of stock and springs quickly after it 
has been cut or pastured down. 

Two or three pounds of alsike and three 
or four pounds of timothy is about the 
right amount to sow to the acre. 

t usually requires a few years after tile 
are placed in muck or peat lands before 
the soil will produce profitable crops of 
grain. In many cases alkali appears after 
drainage and prevents the profitable 
growth of mn crops. Alsike and 
timothy will thrive upon such land, 
and the owner will obtain much greater 
returns from the pasture or hay produced, 
than from the fraction of a crop which 
would result from an attempt to grow 
corn or small grain. 

A small amount of alsike should also be 
included in the mixture sown upon old 
pastures where the stand of grass has be- 
come thin. By giving theold and “hide- 
bound”’ pastures alight dressing of manure, 
sowing a mixture of grass seeds and clover 
and discing and harrowing them, you can 
double the number of head of stock which 


ternated 


a large | C 





the pasture will support. 
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Canadian Field Peas and Oats. 

For the northern half of the corn belt 
and farther north there is no better quick- 
growth forage crop than a mixture of 
anadian field peas and oats. Unlike 
the cowpea which is a warm weather plant, 
the Canadian field pea thrives best in the 
cooler climates. 

A recent bulletin from the Indiana ex- 
sae a station gives the following in- 
ormation regarding the growing of oats 
and field peas: 

“The quality of forage of the Canadian 
field pea is not greatly different from that 
of the clover plant. Its chief value lies 
in its forage, because it seldom produces a 
crop of seed in this state. It should al- 
ways be sown with oats; otherwise it will 
trail on the ground, rot, and be badly 
trampled when past . This mixed 
pasture furnishes a very valuable forage 
crop and comes earliest in the season of 
any of the rapid-growing leguminous 

astures. 

“The Canadian field pea is adapted to 
almost any soil, but does best on rich corn 
land. e mixture of peas and oats 
should be sown as early in the spring as the 
ground can be worked. For a succession 
of crops, one or two later sowings can be 
made at intervals of 10 days or two 
weeks. The mixture will be ready to 
pasture in about five or six weeks from the 
time of sowing. 

“The usual method of sowing is to scat- 
ter the peas broadcast over the surface of 
the ground and then turn them under 
about 3 inches deep, harrow down and 
drill the oats at once, or a few days 
later. It is best to dise the ground before 
broadcasting the peas. About one and a 
half bushels each of peas and oats are used 
to an acre. If the peas are sown alone a 
little heavier seeding should be made. 
The seed costs from $2.50 to $3.50 a 
bushel.” 

Oats and Canadian field peas make an 
excellent crop to sow in the spring upon 
small grain stubble where clover has been 
winter killed. It gives a crop of hay of 
ood quality from the land and avoids 

reaking up a crop rotation. 

When used for hog pasture, the hogs 
can be turned in when the peas and oats 
are 6 to 10 inches high and continued as 
long as satisfactory forage can be secured 


1913 Pratt Cars 














Five Years—Every one successful as manufac- 


turers of automobiles. 


Forty Years—Every one successful as manufac- 


turers of standard 


Get Catalogue Mort or eine. tnesant 

models, an giving you the stand- 

- rs yA which aaa any car. 
e have a business proposition 

**Pratt Car * in every locality. Ifthere isn’t one in your neigh- 


Pratt dealer near you it will be to your 
know 


if there isn’t a 
to write or wire and let us ° 


Three Distinct Mode!s— Pratt 50, 122-inch wheel base, elec- 
tric starter and electric lighting system. Price 
120-in. wheel base, Presto-O-Starter 


150.00. 
electric lighting 
Price $1,850.00, 


system. 
Pratt 30, 114-in. wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting 
system. Price $1,400.00, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 





























iy SERECT ness 


=m Let Me Send You This Book and 
"ll Quote Wholesale Prices 


-on the Piows, Harrows, Discs and Drills that thousands of farmers swear by. I sell the 
famous high quality Monmouth line and | save you big money on the machine you want. 
I seli direct from factory. You keep the middiemen’s profits right in your own pocket. 


For 30 


Try Any 
atmy risk—end I'll even pay the freight. If it is not 
you,and the biggest value for your money—eend it bac 


implements are made. 


vator, Dise, Spike Tooth Harrow, 


YOU KNOW EXACTLY 







trial won't coset you a dollar. Read some of the letters in this book 
from my customers. And be sure to read how 
Whether you want a Plow 


Gasoline Engine, Mower or Rake, I'l! sell it 


FACTORY, FREIGHT PREPAID, SO 
WHAT THE COST IS 






Free 
satisfactory to 
the 


Da 
ect 
atmy expense an 


Culti- 


tl, Gate. agon, 





s Mail me FREE Book 


s and low, freight prepaid, fac 





Rockford Seed Farms, R. F.D. 67 





Mail coupon or postal now. I've been making and S d Free Trial offer. 449 
selling Monmouth farm tuols for years. You e = e—? c 
ought to know me. I want to know you. . « = 
Write me today. The Plow Maa, My Name weeeee 
-BtATO. 2 seceseescere™ 
“Pull of Life,” teste 084 wv 


and New Bopatitei fliegrated Catalog cbich tells 
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Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, eto. 
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GENUINE — UNADULTERATED 
Listen Just One Moment 22:2 fo ‘Sct yer sc 
u matter how mach you hoe, weed and 
dig; no matter how much the sun 
ey lost if you get cheap seed. Why take a chance—even if “y= your seed for nothing—of sowing stale, low 
germination test, inferior seed when you can get Absolutely Pure, Genuine and Unaduiterated Seed f: 


matter how val your land; no 
shines nor how much it rains; nor how much you irrigate your land. Your efforts are ail in vain and your mon- 
us. We sell only one quality—the best; no second or third quali 















BIG 50c COLLECTIO 








lekie Cucumbers, Mat 


and field scenes and contains the 
ine, unadulterated 
have ever seen in a Catalog, and what is more, you Can save a lot of 
money 

solutely r 
i And don’t forget st the same time to enclose 10c for the big 
ae though of course you are welcome to the catalog even if you do not want the 


{ty Here is the most valuable seed offer ever offered by anyone. Just send us 10c to help »ay pos- 
,, tage and expense of shipment and we will send a big 
d ackages of our best seeds. This 


kage wi 
, Prize 


The t on 


assortment of pure genus 
farm, field, garden and flower seeds that you 


ordering from this book. Now, remember, this book is ab- 
ree and will be sent you 


big seed collection. 
moment. Spring will soon be here yh will be 
to have these seeds on hand at just moment 
boo 


D) Grid 


N, 10¢ 


envelope containing five regular l0c 
contain one full 10e packet each of Champloa 
chiess Tomatoes. Lettuce, Superb Globe Onions, 
and a Large Packet of G. B. Mixed Sweet Peas sad never has anything like it ever been 
offered before. Then here is another thing. jarge ta which these five vart- 
eties are packed will be accepted the same as 25c on all future orders you may send in amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. Now, remember, we could not afford to send you this big 50c collection 
at any such price if it were not for the fact that we know 
d that we send you and that we will get your 
just enclosing 10c in your letter and you will be delighted with the 


Get My FREE Seed Catalo 


In my left hand I am holding the most original, unique 
that over has been published. It is profusely illustrated with garden, flower 


will be pleased with the pure 
orders. Now write us today 
results. 


qtagi ee 
IFFER 
different seed — 


id on receipt of your request for it. 
50c collection, al- 


Now don't put off ordering until the last 


mighty glad 
you want to 


Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co. 
. Pure Seed Specialists 


Box 196 
WATERLOO. IOWA 
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Facts About Soybeans. 

So many inquiries have been received 
relative to soybeans that we give the fol- 
lowing brief facts: 

The soybean oelongs to the family of 
plants called legumes, which can make use 
of the nitrogen of the air, and thus im- 
prove the soil. Most varetics have an 
upright, bushy growth, although a few 
are somewhat vining in nature. 

It produces a large amount of grain in 
proportion to forage, and is more prop- 
erly considered a grain crop rather than a 
forage crop. ‘The grain is very rich in 
protein and the Indiana experiment 
station reports results which show that 
threshed soybeans are worth practically 
as much per ton for fattening hogs as 
linseed oilmeal. 

Soybeans may be sown soon after 
corn planting, either in rows to be cul- 
tivated or broadcast. About 20 pounds 
of seed to the acre is required for the form- 
er method, and a bushel or more for the 
latter. The seed usually costs in the 
neighborhood of $3 a bushel. 

It requires from 80 to 100 days for the 
crop to mature, and when used for hog 
pasture the earliest pods should show 
signs of ripening before the hogs are 
turned in. Corn should always be fed in 
connection with soybeans in order to 
balance the ration. 


—FOk= 


Cowpeas for Pasture and Forage. 

The value of cowpeas as forage and for 
pasture is not as generally appreciated as 
it should be. While it is true that they do 
best upon good land it is also true that 
they will grow on almost any type of 
soil and will do better on sandy soils and 
some of the poorer clay soils than most 
other crops. Cowpeas in reality are of the 
bean family. 

Cowpeas are a warm weather crop, 
and for that reason must not be sown 
until late enough that there is no danger 
of frost. Soon after corn planting time 


in your locality is about as early as it is 
gafe to sow them. 
The seed may be planted in rows about 





20 inches apart and cultivated, or may be 
broadcasted or drilled solid with a grain 
drill. When planted in rows it requires 20 
to 30 pounds of seed for an acre; drilled 
solid, about a bushel of seed to the acre is 
necessary, and somewhat more if sown 
broadcast. When a grain drill is used it is 
necessary to excrcise care in adjusting it 
in order to avoid breaking a great many of 
the seeds. The oats cups with which most 
modern drills are -— ped can be ued to 
good advantage in iliing cowpeas. e 
seed can usually be purchased at from 
2.50 to $3.50 a bushel. 

It requires in the neighborhood of 90 
days from the time the seed is sown for the 
plants to reach the proper stage for pas- 
ture. At that time, a few of the first pods 
should show signs of ripening. 

Many farmers have obtained excellent 
returns by sowing cowpeas with corn and 
pasturing the entire crop with hogs. The 
two crops together furnish a ration which 
is much more nearly balanced than either 
ae fed alone. 

hey can also be sown after a crop of 
early small grain and will furnish consid- 
erable late summer pasture or green ma- 
terial to plow under in case the stubble 
is to be fall plowed. Cowpeas belong to 
the family of plants which can use the 
nitrogen in the air and are therefore 
valuable as soil builders. 


FOR 


Provide an Emergency Pasture. 

The farmer who keeps a certain num- 
ber of sheep, cattle and horses, intending 
to graze them during the summer months, 
often finds that, through various causes, 
his clover, alfalfa, an even blue-grass 
pasture, has failed to such an extent that 
it will be necessary for him to sell off some 
of his stock or put them out on rented 
pasture. These undesirable conditions 
can a guarded comet by the farmer 
providing a supplement or emergenc 
pasture for mabhetesmeer 6 and cooly’ talk 
at which time grass usually is shortest. 

To make this emergency ing dou 
sure, a combination of varieties of grass 





seed should be sown, which orditarily 





| will insure good pasturage in one or all of 
the varieties. One combination that has 
proved a genuine success, is to sow about 
one and one-half bushels of oats to the 
acre, 30 pounds of cane, and seven or 
eight pounds of clover seed. By doin 
this early in the spring, it will afford 
grazing in June, and sometimes a little 
earlier. This combination is especially 
commendable on account of the fact that 
the oats, coming on in the fore part of the 
season, furnishes an abundance of succul- 
ent pasturage at that period. The cane is 
somewhat slower in develo ing: also, bet- 
ter adapted to withstand the drought 
that often comes with mid-summer, thus 
supplying ample pasturage at this most 
trying season, while the clover is still a 
little later in reaching a height suitable for 
grazing, and can be util:zed for that pur- 

»se during the late summer and early 
all months. 


By this it will be seen that such a pas- 
ture combination will supply excellent 
grazing at practically all seasons when 
pasturing is possible. The varieties of 
grasses thus furnished the stock is an- 
other good feature that recommends it to 
the farmers. 


Experiments with this pasture have 
shown that it often will suppoit stock at 
the rate of over one wn animal to 
the acre through the entire season. Then, 
there is still another phase to this plan. 
The clover can be turned under in the fall 
and the soil thus rejuvena ed for the pro- 
duction of corn or other neld crops the 
following season. Or, the ground may be 
stirred in the fall and sown to wheat. 
Again, if the soil is somewhat thin and 
run-down, the clover may be left, another 
seeding of clover and timothy be given 
the following spring, and the ground thus 
put in meadow-land. This, with the 
more than usual amount of manure de- 
posited over the pasture by the stock while 
ing it, will add greatly to the fer- 


graz 
tilit rat the soil; so that field-crops may be 
bly profitably’ rotated cm that beteteg its. 


n where the land is not so in- 





tensively handled.—M. C., Cole Co., Mo. 
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Twenty sacks of alfalfa seed shipped to the Government, value $2,160 


ROWING alfalfa on semi-arid lands 
(; requires strict observance of cer- 

tain requisites, which are: A 
thoroughly prepared seedbed, eradication 
f all weeds atees sowing alfalfa, in- 
culation, variety of alfalfa, and cultiva- 
tion. 

Preparation of Seedbed. 

I plow, preferably in the fall, 18 inches 
jeep with a Spalding deep tilling machine. 
(Twelve inches deep can be plowed with a 
stubble plow and this answers very well.) 
Then I plant corn or potatoes and keep 
the field absolutely clean of weeds. Po- 
tatoes are best, corn a close second, only 
that the stubble and stalks must be re- 
moved the following spring, at which time 
the dise and harrow are started and kept 
oing at intervals of two weeks, until the 
fast week in May when the alfalfa is 
sown. This cultivating is done to cause 
every remaining weed to sprout and to 
lestroy it immediately it has sprouted. 

Sowing the Seed. 

[ sow the alfalfa in drill rows 3 feet 
apart and deep enough so that the seed 
falls into moist ground. I use a common 
garden seed drill and find this little im- 
plement ‘perfect for the business, as the 
depth of sowing and the rate of seed per 
acre can be regulated to a nicety. I sow 
one pound of high quality seed to an acre. 

Variety. 

In the beginning I was not partial to any 
variety. I tried them all, and all winter- 
killed sooner or later—save one. This 
was the Grimm. As late as 1911 I had a 
Turkestan, a sand lucern, and a Black 
Hills alfalfa still growing on my farm, 
but during the winter of 1911-12 they 








\lfalfa in drills three feet apart for semi-arid conditions 





completely winter-killed while the Grimm 

right alongside went through that severe 

winter with a loss of less than 4 per cent, 
Inoculation. 

I always inoculate a new field by sow- 
ing soil from an old alfalfa field either 
broadcast and harrowing it in, or by means 
of an auxillary drilling attachment, right 
into the drill shoe in a small continuous 
stream along with the seed. 

Cultivation. 

As soon as the alfalfa comes up I begin 
cultivation with a corn cultivator and 
keep it up persistently. I do not clip the 
alfalfa the first year, and would only 
recommend clipping in case weeds in great 
number grow up in the alfalfa row. On 
fields a year old or older I begin in the 
spring with the peg-tooth harrow, cross- 
ing the rows, and change to the cultivator 
as soon as the alfalfa begins to shoot up. 
Then it soon gets tall enough and leans out 
far enough so that the rows touch side to 
side. 

Alfalfa in cultivated rows has yielded 
me as much as one and three quarters tons 
of hay per cutting. Yours for alfalfa. 


—#exK- 

Hints on Buying Alfalfa Seed. 

When purchasing alfalfa seed it is im- 
portant to know the locality in which the 
seed was grown. Alfalfa is somewhat 
similar to corn in the fac. that it adapts 
itself to climates to a certain extent. 

As a general rule, seed from the ir- 
rigated sections does not thrive well 
under humid conditions. On the other 
hand, alfalfa seldom seeds well in a moist 
climate. But very little alfalfa seed is 
threshed east of the Mis- 
souri River. 

Seed from Nebraska and 
Kansas has done well in 
states to the East which 
are in about the same 
latitude. Grimm alfalfa 
has proven more hardy 
than other varieties in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas 
andother Northernstates. 
It also seeds well in that 
section. 

It is advisable to obtain 
seed grown as near to the 
locality in which i is to 
be sown as is possible. As 
a general rule it is better 
to bring it from the North 
than from the South. 


FREE BOOK ON 


LFALF, 


How you can grow it on your land 
How to get “catch” first planting 





How to select and prepare the soil 
How to get more average crops 


These and hundreds of other questions that you 
want answered are clearly and distinctly covered 
in our new book just issued entitled “Alfalfa— 
Wonder Crop”. This remarkable book contains 
a priceless fund of information about alfalfa 
, secured from many sources; United 
tates vernment, State Experiment Stations, 
ted authorities and successful grow- 
ers. In simple language, easy to understand, it 
tells just the things that you want to know before 
you start to raise this greatest of all $cash money$ 
crops. This book will convince you that you 
have some land on your farm where you can 
profitably grow alfalfa. This information was 
secured at a t cost of time, money and re- 
search. It tells how to grow alfalfa, how to get 
results from first planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil. It tells all about fertiliza- 
tion. ape ye liming, preparing the seed, when 
to plant and how to plant. Tells what to do dur- 
ing the growing period, to get bigger than 
average crops, and how to cut and cure. The 
contents of this book are worth many dollars to 
the farmer interested in growing alfalfa. This 
book is ordinarily sold for 25 cents but we will 
gladly send it without cost or obligation of any 
ind if you answer at once. t put it off— 
write for free book 
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FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 509 Paribault, Minn, 


Want Men 


Like YOU, Who Want To Make 


$3,000 == or More 
3 


We need a good, live man right now 
in your territory to handle real estate 
deals for us. No experience or capi- 
tal necessary. We teach you the Real 
Estate busi and appoint you our 
agent in your locality. Easy work; 
s. Weoperate everywhere. Write for free book. 

ORDEN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Bid Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Now is the 
Time toBuy 
Prices bound to be higher later. Buy before advance 
and save money. Write today forspeciallow price and 
Seecamenss of our Pure lowa Grown a 

ed Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. Have alfalfa, alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds seed. Write usnow. 

19 Clarinda, tewe 


Mention Successful Farming’s guav-an- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 





and a 
Beautiful Catal 
PREB. WRITE TODAY 
BOX 132 SEDALIA, M0. 
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kes a neat durable repair and quickly, 


too. Has sted 
diamond point grooved needle, a hollow handle. ple 
metal parts, a shuttle and a bobbin holding 24 yds of 
best waxed linen thread 
carried in the 





No extra tools needed. Coa 
ocket. Special ciscounts to agents, 5. 
sold 9 on way home with sample.” Ww. 
‘Sold 11 first 4 hours.” Reg. price $1.00, 
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month or 60, Men 
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gour money, Send quick for sample end instructions, 
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Run your Binder witha 


Granth 
Ensine 


The Cushman 4 Horse 
Power Original Binder 
Engine Saves a Team. 


Operates to perfection under all 
conditions, No failure to cut on 
account of “skidding.’’ Horses 
simply drawmachine. Weightun- 
der 200ibs. Attaches toany binder 
and is going into use ans. ft, For 
30c to S0c a Gay ro 

all farm uses, 


CUSHMAN ssoren 2 wean 
2031 N St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


vend We ~~ a mw 
Ee as 


lifts or pulis 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 
splicer, post and stump puller, vise, clamp, 
wrench, cider press, etc. Patented = 
features make it work easier and quicker. 

Saves cost of eleven tools. 10 days FREE 
trial. State and County Agents Wanted. 

Write teday for booklet and exclusive territory. 
Automatic Jack (o., Box 156 bioomfield, Ind, 


5420 Days Grinds Ti icas Gower, than 
ree grain, w power, 
any other mill. Doesn't w: 
the feed. Lathe-centered 


rotect 
With Woodworth Treads. 
Woodworth Treads are steel-studded 
leather protectors. They are puncture- 
proof and one of the best possible anti- 
sxids. They pus the tire enovgh 
to pay much more than thelr cost, 
—- +y-¥- can easily apply them to any 
m 
Sold by “ali ay ee = ply houses. 
fat for Free Book yee 
of Tires.” Leather Tire Goods € 
1% Manufacturers, Niagera Falts.N. v. 


Automatic Fish Hooks 

catches two fish to common hooks one. 

Fish are caught by even touch- 

ing bait. Hvoids fish Raoter 

the more he pulis. Sead We 

for fishing tackle catalogue, 

2 strong reel lines and 5 assort. Fish Hooks 
Zaun Nov. Co... Dew. 6. Des Moines, Ia. 


Like hun wolves 

ae “Fish Bite * time eT the ear 

Sa if you use Magic-f sh-Lure. est 

fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 

u ing them out. Write to-day and get a 
Box to help introduce it.. Agents wanted. 

J. F. Gregory, Dept.37, St.Louis, Mo 


Marvel 2°: Fish Hooks 


land every fish that tries to take the bait. 
Write for free hooks to help introduce. 


MARVEL HOOK CO.. Dept. 41, CLINTON, IOWA 
when writing to advertisers. 

























Alfalfa Up North. 

The growing of alfalfa is becoming more 
popular each year in the Central and East- 
ern states. Steer farmers have learned 
the great value of this crop and that they 
can grow it successfully. The state of 
Wisconsin is said to have over 50,000 
acres of alfalfa. This county (Carver) 
no doubt has more alfalfa than any other | 
county in Minnesota. We have a great | 
variety of soils and the alfalfa does well 
on all soils except the low wet lands. 

Many a ficld is permitted to grow alfalfa 
for 10 and 15 ycars without plowing up. 
For the past 10 years I have grown from 
60 to 100 acres of alfalfa and I find that 
it is one of the most profitable crops. 

How and When to Seed. 

In Carver county the alfalfa is gen- 
erally seeded following corn with a light 
seeding of barley which is permitted to 
ripen as a grain crop. In dryer sections 
this would not be safe and it would be 
better to seed the alfalfa alone. 

An ideal method of seeding al‘alfa is 
to take the land in hand in the spri 
Dise it well, then let it lie until weeds |§ 
start and then disc again. Keep this up 
until some time in June or July when the 
lund. will be clean and in fine shape for 
seeding alfalfa. If a hardy variety is used 
it can safely be seeded as late as August. 
I know of many fields that have been 
seeded during August, following a crop of 
barley, rye, or winter wheat with excel- 
lent results. 

How Much Seed. 

Many seed the alfalfa entirely too 
thick. I can not see but that 10 pounds 
broadcast will give as good results as a 
larger amount. I have used as little as 
seven pounds per acre broadcast and 
secured a good stand. Where the alfalfa 
is drilled in evenly at the proper depth 
there is a great caving. of rod 

Here no attention is paid to liming or 
inoculation, yet in some localities it is 
necessary. For inoculation I do not 
think there is anything better than soil 
taken from an alfalfa or sweet clover 
patch. One hundred to 200 pounds of 
oil per acre seems to answer as well as a 








larger amount. The soil ought not to 
be exposed to the sun’s ange, = should 
be harrowed in as soon as appli 

In dry sections an alfalfa aid may not 


do its best until it is several years old, but 
that does not seem to be the case here. 
Our 1 and 2 year old fields will pro- 
duce heavy crops. 

Alfalfa does not fit in a short rotation 
like clover, yet it can be grown in a 
rotation. It has adecided advant: age inas- 
much as it will produce more and better 
hay than red clover and that it holds over 
and produces well even during our dry- 
est seasons.—A. B. Lyman, Carver, Co., 
Minn. 


—FO ge 
How About the Pasture? 

Don’t + et your pasture-land to re- 
tain a on of grass for grazin if you 
never do any re-seeding over it. Scatter 
a few seeds every spring over the thin 
spots, and harrow them in with the har- 
row-teeth set at a slant of about 45 de- 
grees. If these unproductive areas are 
of wide extent and the growth practically 
crowded out by weeds or killed by drought 
and over-pasturing, disc the land thor- 
oughly and harrow well cross-wise. Where 
the weak spots are very small, a few seeds 
may be scattered on the late snow of early 
spring. “As this snow melts away, the 
seeds will settle into the damp, spongy 
ground and require no harrowing. After 
any re-seeding of the pasture-lands, one 
should of course be very conservative in 
the number of stock turned on it, to avoid 
stunting the tender growth by over- 
grazing.—M. A. C. 
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during which time you may 
ride the bicycle and put it to 
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h. Descriptive barg 
ER-BRAKE pear whose, inner tubes, 
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beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. 
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dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 


How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
down 


stead of in the mud, this comin 
ear? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks wil 
elp to do this, and also_ bela to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the gam 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogu 
of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 32, HAVANA, ILL 





rides like auto” says one. Geta pair at dealers’ 
em p- not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
4 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 7151 7th St., Racine, Wis. 
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So many of our readers responded to our request 
r information relative to their methods of grow- 
g alfalfa that it would require almost the entire 
pace in this issue to publish all of their letters in 
ll. We appreciate their readiness to help each 
her and to help us. Successful Farming endeavors 
» obtain its material from men who are actually 
loing the things about which they write. We con- 
sider such material the most reliable that can be 
»b tained 
The following letters have been chosen to repre- 
sent a wide range of territory and conditions. In 
reading them you should note the locality in which 
the writer is located. His conditions may be so 
different from yours that his methods will not apply 


in your ease. Study carefully the experience of the 
writers who are surrounded by conditions similar 
to your own Editors 

> > > > 


Alfalfa in Antelope County, Neb. 

Having become the proprietor of a 
amall farm, I soon realized the need of 
alfalfa. 1 did not feel like losing the grain 
crop for even one season, so selected a 
strip of six acres. Half was corn stalks 
and half stubble land. 

| plowed the stubble, harrowed to a 
finish, double-disked the corn-stalk ground 
and drilled the whole to early oats. Har- 
vested the oats in July and immediately 
got busy with the plow. The ground was 
so dry | could not keep a walking plow in 
the ground, so put in a good rider. A 
harrow sounded like a rattle box, so I 
disked and harrowed, and with the aid 
of some showers secured the desired 
seedbed. August 5th I sowed 20 pounds 
of seed per acre broadcast, and har- 
rowed three times. Rain followed soon 
ind | secured a fine stand. 

Next season I added another strip along- 
side on winter wheat stubble. I plowed 
part two or three weeks earlier than bal- 
ince. It was so dry I almost supeses 
f seeding that fall. Nevertheless 
lisked and harrowed until a ~ ¥. 
seedbed resulted and sowed 20 pounds 
broadcast. I put two horses on disc, set 
same to throw just a little dirt, then har- 
rowed same way with teeth almost flat; 
got a good stand but the early plowed 


portion went into winter with two or 
three inches more growth than the later 
plowed portion. The cause was, I 


think, the early plowing was better set- 
tled, thus aiding capillary attraction, also 
it better held the moisture than the un- 
touched stubble ground. 

I also put in 10 acres this same fall on 
oat stubble plowed still later than the 
first piece on winter wheat stubble. | 
worked it down as usual, but finished by 
floating. I sowed broadcast and covered 
as usual. A good stand came up, but owing 
to it being late for this territory a small 
growth was made. We had a very severe 
winter, the temperature falling to 40 
degrees below. It was half killed. About 
April 25th I sowed 10 or 12 pounds per 
wre and covered with toothed disc. It 
lid not harm the old plants, but covered 

he seed perfectly. Then I harrowed 
crosswise, teeth set rather flat. A good 
stand resulted with a fair hay crop the 
rst season. 

I would not advise plowing under much 
rash as my first piece of stubble had a 
heavy coat of manure in early spring. 
Che alfalfa plants on that portion of the 

‘Id suffered greatly during a dry spell 

hat fall, also it did not recover till one 
vear later. This was due I am sure to air 
spaces caused by dry manure which had 
ot rotted that summer. Roots can not go 
through air space. 

From my experience I have decided 
upon the following method: Plow medi- 
um depth July Ist to 20th; dise and har- 
row until there are no clods or air spaces 
down to bottom of furrow. Twenty 
pounds seems to be erfough for a good 
stand, cover with harrow or disc, or drill 
a drill would insure a more 


in. I think 





even growth if moisture following seed- 
ing was doubtful. 
Fall seeding avoids 


sure to meet; also no grain crop is missed. 


If grain crop was no object I would plow |: 


in the spring to good depth, dise and har- 
row occasionally until last of July or 
August Ist, then sow broadcast or drill. 
—M. W. Cowin. 
. > . > 
An lowa Experience. 
In the spring of 1910 I sowed two acres 


of hi rolling und to early oats, 
intending to oad t alfalfa in A 
As soon as the oats were har we 


= 100 loads of manure on the ground, 
ut on account of the drouth we could not 
stir the ground until September. This is 
regarded a little late, but we made the 
venture and sowed 20 pounds of seed to’ 
the acre without a nurse crop, using a tin | 
horn seeder, and putting on half the seed. 
the first time over, then crossed it, put- 
ting on the balance. We used tio lime, 
neither did we inoculate the ground or 
. We gota perfect stand and in May, 
1911, had a good crop. Then came the 
severe drouth and, like all meadows and 
astures, the field was brown and we 
eared the plants were killed, but when 
the rains came it hustled out. 

The spring of 1912 was very backward 
but in May we cut a heavy swath of clean, 
pure alfalfa, and during the season it 
made four crops, totaling more than four 
tons to the acre. Sometimes after cutting 
I scatter a little fine manure over the 
ground. We never allow stock to pasture 
it and we have to always be on the alert 
for pocket gophers,as they are very 
to alfalfa. When’ we find them working, 
we open the hole and put a little strych- 
nine between two slices of raw potatoes 
aud push it down the hole then close the 
hole and the dose will do the rest. 

April 30, 1912, I seeded two acres of 
alfalfa without a nurse crop. It is a good 
stand on very rich ground and just 50 
days after sowing the seed we cut alfalfa 
two feet high and then the weeds and fox- 
tail bothered some, but we expect good re- 
sults from it next spring. I would prefer 
rich soil and good seedbed, and sow in 





August, provided there is sufficient 
moisture.—G. W. Kelly, Union Co., 
lowa 

> > * * 


Alfalfa in Nemaha Co., Kansas. 

My experience runs back about a dozen 
years, and at present I have only 40 acres. 
Had the last two years been only reason- 
ably wet, and the winters only ordinarily 
severe, 1 would have had at least 120 
acres. Each of the last two years, by sow- 
ing 12 pounds of the very best seed to the 
acre, I have secured excellent stands, but 
the thawing and freezing weather of last 
winter lifted it out of the ground so badly 
as to ruin practically all of it. However, 
by spring sowing I have about 40 acres 
that will most likely withstand the freez- 
ing of this winter. 

The latter part of August or the first 
of September is the best time to sow 
alfalfa, as far as getting a stand is con- 
cerned. The grasshoppers usually kill out 
a strip from 10 to 20 feet wide all around 
the patch, however, and the danger of 
freezing out in winter is serious. For my 
vart, I will sow the rest of my alfalfa 
in the spring. I would rather run the risk 
of its being smothered out by weeds than 
chance its being frozen out. Several | 
clippings with the mower will keep the | 
weeds down and let the alfalfa get thor- 
oughly established before winter. Of 
course the first season’s crop of alfalfa 
will be of no value to speak of, but the 
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P . 
second year is almost sure, and the dam- 


age of grasshoppers is of no consequence. 

In eastern Kansas many claim that best 
results are obtained by seeding with a 
nurse crop. That is not the case here. 
Alfalfa is sown alone. 

I never have limed any soil or done any 
inoculating of the seed or soil. Whether 
or not it would be of sufficient benefit to 
justify the expense and labor, I do not 
cnow. 

All things considered, I think the spring 
sowing of alfalfa is advisable. The ground 
should be fall plowed and the altalfa sown 
as early as the ground will do to work. 
The writer knows a Mr. Coupe who sowed 
a large field very early. Nice weather 
followed. The alfalfa came up and a 
severe freeze set in, and for three days 
he hauled hedge posts over this field 
of alfalfa. He cut three heavy crops of 
alfaifa from this field the first year. 

Alfalfa, like any other crop, is not a 
paying investment on poor land. On 
good land it can not be excelled.—James 


Wiltse. 
—FO ge 
Grows Prize Alfalfa in Ohio’ 
I have been raising alfalfa for seven or 
eight years, but only a few acres. I have 
sown four different plots in that time. 





I have never limed or inoculated my | 
ground, as it doesn’t seem to need it. 

I plowed the ground the first of April 
and disced it thoroughly and worked it 
down so the weeds would make a quick 
start. About every two weeks I worked 
the ground to destroy all weeds that had 
started. By the last of July I had the 
ground worked down solid except about 
an inch on top which was as fine as ashes. 

I used 20 pounds of seed per acre, sow- 
ing half the seed one way and then cross- 
ing it the other way so as to get it evenly 
distributed. I used a common grass 
seeder. I ran a light weeder over it both 
ways, and then rolled it. After it was 
up about three or four inches I went over 
it and pulled all weeds which had started. 
This takes work but it is work that pays 
well. 

I cut one good crop of hay that year and 
last year I cut it three times and could 
have gotten another crop, but it would 
have been too late for it to make much 

wth before winter set in. I find it 
Pest to leave a foot or so growth to pro- 
tect it through the winter. 

My hay has always averaged about 
two tons to the acre each cutting. Some 
years I cut it four times. I find that good 
seed is of the utmost importance. the 
ground is alright for raising alfalfa, poor 
seed can cause a half failure. 

It is claimed that it will winter kill a 
great deal worse if you use the Southern 
grown seed. 

My ground is mostly clay that will pro- 
duce from 60 to 85 bushels of corn to the 
acre, according to season. I have never 
used a nurse crop with my alfalfa. 

Some think if there are only a few 
clods as large as your fist that the ground 
is in good order, whereas you don’t want 
any clods any size. As Willis O. Win 
once said, “Fit the ground, I say, an 
don’t make motions as though you were 
thinking of fitting it.” 

The first crop of alfalfa I raised I sowed 
the first of May, There was a big crop 
of weeds started with it, but I clipped it 
when about a foot high and then got 
two fair crops of hay that year.—Joseph 
H. Smith, Greene, Co., Ohio. 


—FCk= 


Land in the corn belt may seem high in 
price, but there is a value that has n 
added to very little of it thus far. People 
er been inclined to sell tana “— 

ad an opportunity to purchase eq y 
roductive land in another locality for 
foe money than their farm would bring. 
The value of the farm as a home has been 
absent, or but very little considered in the 











EXTRAORDINARY SEEDS!! 
To Get Acquainted With You 
FORD SEED COMPANY 


Offer the following list of FORD’S 
SOUND SEEDS in regular sized 
Packets, in’ lots of Ten or 
over, your selection of 
varieties at 


Two Cents per 
Packet! 


Remember these are not small sized packets; but 
contain a much seed as the usual 5c. packets. We 
are making this offer simply to give you a chance 
to get acquainted with our and “The Ford 

" of doing business. 

Orders will not be accepted 
number of packets you want at the left of each variety. 
same and the seeds will be ied to you at once. If the 





at this special price unless os 


Our little book, “‘How to Grow Vegtabies,”’ aiso 
thus (X) below. 


Vegetable Seeds 


As Barr's Mammoth 
Brussells Sprouts, Improved 


Muskmelon, Netted Gem or 
Rocky Ford 

Muskmeion, Banana . 

Watermelon, Kieckley’s Sw’t 


Dwart Watermelon, Mixed, Many 
Beans, Hodson's Wax Varieties 
Extra Early Red Onion,L'rge R'dWeathersfield 
Valentine Onion, Ohio Yellow Globe 
Beet, Earley Blood Turnip Danvers 
Swiss C Parsiey, Champ. Moss Curled 


Shard 
Cabbage, Danish Ball Head 
Carrot, Oxheart 
Corn, Sweet, Stowell’s Ever- 
corn, Pop, Monarch White 


Rice 
Cucumber, Improved Early 


Peas, Nott’s Exceisior 
Pepper, Large Bell or Bull 
ose 


Pumpkin, Winter Luxury 
Pumpkin, Large Field 
Radish, Icicle 








Radish, Earley Scarlet Turnip 
White Spine ] h,Long ScarietShort Tp. 
Cucumber, Improved Long Spinach, New Zealand 
Green Squash, Golden Custard 
Summer 
uasb, Hubbard 


Tomato, Chalks Early Jewel 
Tomato, Lemon Bh 


Turnip, Early Purple Top 
Strap Leaf 
Book ,“*How to Grow Vetbis.” 
Catalog 
Flower Seeds 
Ageratum, Mixed Biue, White 





are made out on this sheet. 
1 the list to us with remittance to cover 
seeds are not satisfactory when received, you 


may send them back and the amount you paid will be cheerfulty refunded. 
Catalog will be 


ADDBAESS DEYFPARIMENT' id, 













































Place the 


mailed free. If you want them check 


Alyssum, Little Gem 
Asters, Good M 


Balsam, Dbl. Camellia Flowered Mix'd 
Calliopis, Mixed 

Celosia (Coxcomb) 

Centaurea Cyanus Batchelor Buttons 
Cosmos, Mammoth Mixed 

Cosmos, Early Flowering 

Diathus or Pinks, Mixed 

Eschoitzia, California Poppy, Mixed 
Gaillardia Lorenziana, Mixed 
Godetia, Mixed 

Helianthus (Double Sunflower) 

K ochia Se eres Bush 
Larkspur, Double Dwar! Rocket 
Marigold, Loge of Honor 
Mignonette, Mixed Fine Varieties 
Nasturtium, Ford's Unsurpassed 
Mixture Dwarf 

Pansy, Many Choice Varieties Mixed 
Pet Common Varieties Mixed 
Phlox mae. ou Coiors Mixed 





pa Bird Flower 

Convolvulus, Morning Glory Mixed 

Cypress Vine Mixed 

Nasturtium, Tall, Unsurpassed 
Mixture 

Sweet Peas, Large Flowering Mixed 

Sweet Peas, Cupid or Dwarf Mixed 





FORD SEED CO., Ravenna, Ohio | 
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Seed Corn 
that tests 95 to 100% 





ried on racks. farms—1, 
acres— grow our own seed—do not ship an ear of 
“erib corn.” Our entire stock is our sample. The 
largest Seed Corn crying building in the world. 


Get our 1913 Corn Book 
W. T. AINSWORTH & . K, Mason Crrv, tu. 
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ever four bas 
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trees bore 
he price of common EI 


8S dld for dowhle ‘ Py: ry tree naded 
with huge delicious ¢olden vellow peaches, overlaid with ; Test 
@t our risk. Send for best offer ever mate to fruit-growers. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 

Nothing like it ever offered to ‘ruit-erowers. We agree that for 
every Peciereed tree that proves untrue te aame; we will refund 
in cash, five dollars for every dollar you have paid 
for that variety _ ’ = 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 

Tella how to start orchards right.-how to make every tree « 
profitmaxer. Fully fxplaing e wonderful common se se gystem 
which authorties say i Revolutionize Fruit-Growing,’” Send 


today before you foreet it 
WINFIELD NURSERIES., J. Moncrief, President, 
325 Central Ave.. Winfield, Kansas 














Are Always Chea 


Just to get acquainted 


r 


will send you our Quality Big 
Boston Lcttuce—very_ ‘targe, 
solid and crisp—at the follow- 
ing rates; 
Packet, - Se 14 LD. 35¢ 
lounee, - 10e 1LbD. $1.00 
Our Far ner’s and Trucker’s 
Seed List malied free upon apptication 





With each order we will send our 1913 Garden 
Guide of 152 pages, beautiful.y iilusirated. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, (Quality Seedsman 
337 West 14th Street. New York City 


I Will Give You! 
3 Fine Apple Trees 


One each of Delicious ,Stayman Winesap, 
and Jonathan greatest and best varities, 
3 to 4 ft. trees, cut back to 22 in., ready 

to plant. Sent free prepaid by Parcel 

Post, to introduce our great farm mage- 
sine," ‘FRUIT GROWER @ FARMER,” 
regular rate $1a year. February,Garden 
and Poultry namber, 100 pares, alone 
worth 81. Send onty 600, ha It price, for 
@ ful! year’s trial, and the names of 2 friends in- 
terested in farming, and trees will be sent free. 
Money back if not pleaned Send stamps or coin 
at my riek. Write quickly before supply is gone. 


J, Mi. IRVINE, Editor, Box 106, $1. Joseph, Mo, 
—— 






























ties are best to plant and how to 
»*rvice to our customers. establishmentin the 
Vest. 600 acres in seed Eowine. 14 departments in 
charge of experts. All the best novelties and standard 
varieties of Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Nursery Stock, Poultry Supp! etc. Ask for a copy 
rge. finety illustrated eatalog. Address 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept D 40ES MOINES, 1A, 


Vields 140 Bu. to the nore) A F S 
Two Splendid New Varieties 

Wonder of the age. Big Money Growing New Oats 
from our Imported Canada Grown Seed. Extra 
Fine. Send for Free Samples and 76-pace Catalog 


fying full particulars, Write now and save money. 
A. GERRY SEED CO.. Bex TIP CLARINDA. IOWA 


Trees-Tried-Tested-True-Certain-to-Fruit. 


Don't cost but save money. 40 assorted Ap, le, Cherry, 
Pium for $5.00; 25 Apples, $3.00; 15 Cherry, $2.00; 10 
Pium or Pear ot Peach, $1.00; 25 Gooseberries or Cur- 
rants, $1.00; 50 Raspberries or Blackberries or Straw- 
berries, $1.00. Write at once for full catalog. 


“FERNDALE” FRUIT FARM, Harlan, Ia. 


2164 are’ SEED CORN 


Batt’s Four-Ear Prolific. World’s Record 
broken, Circular Free. 


TENN. WURSERY CO., Box 504, Cleveland, Tenn 


POTATOES FOR SALE 
Red River Early Ohio Seed Potatoes 
and Table Stock. Write for liette 


E.C. Herchenroeder, "S59™4"® Mollette, S, D. 


ES 
STRAWERERRWY PLANTS FREE! 
Answer and we will send you, postpaid, free, 12 Ever- 
yearing Strawberry Plants. Banner Bursery Go., St. Louk, Me, 


Porty-eight years’ continuous ex 
taught us how to produce the best on 
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Excellent But Little Grown Vegetables 

Most gardens are large enough to grow 
all the vegetables used on the table, but 
in many we find only peas, beans, potatoes, 
beets and onions. ; 

There is no more delicious vegetable 
than cauliflower, but it is so little grown, 
except by the market gardeners, that 
there are many who do not know what it 


is. 

The seed should be started early in the 
house, or in a hot-bed, or the young plants 
can be procured from market gardeners. 
The cultivation is the same as for cab- 
bage. It requires a great deal of well- 
rotted manure, moisture and good culture. 

Celery is something that is needed in 
every kitchen for seasoning soups and 
salads, as well as for the table. 

It does best in a rich soil with plenty of 
moisture, and in dry weather frequent 
hoeings will take the place of rains. 

Both kale and salsify are winter veg- 
etables that should be given space in every 
garden. The former is much valued for 
winter and spring greens, and the latter, 
stewed, has the taste of oysters. In plan- 
ning the garden, more attention should be 
given to winter vegetables, both those 
that can be left inthe ground and those 





that are to be dried or carined.—Laura 
Jones. 


—fe KS 
How to Grow Egg Plant. 

Egg plant is a very delicious vegetable 
which should be raised by all farmers and 
in fact by anyone who has a little garden 
patch. 

The seed should be sown about the 
middle of ogy} hotbed, or in : om 
in the house. ey germinate slow 
and should be stesten in moderately high 
temperature for best results. As soon as 
the plants have formed leaves transplant 
them in another or box about three 
inched apart. ey grow rapidly and 
should be hardened by gradual exposure 
to the sun and air and by decreasing the 
supply of water as they get larger. 

Vhen danger from frost is past, set 
them in the ground about two and a half 
feet apart each way. Put a tin can or 
berry box over each plant every night for 
a week if the nights are cold, and if the 
sun is very hot it is advisable to shade the 
young plants in the daytime for about a 
week. I use a small shingle placed on the 
south side of each plant for this pu . 
After the plants begin to bloom pinch off 
the ends of the branches. ‘This causes 
fruit to set earlier than it otherwise would, 

Black Beauty and Early Long Purple 
are the best general purpose varieties. 
The former produces large, fine, dark 

yurple fruit; the latter is not as large but 

™~ the advantage of being from two to 
three weeks earlier than the Black Beauty. 
—Clara Kelley. 


Wood Ashes Contain Potash. 

If a section of the garden gets some 
shade, for instance from nearby fruit 
trees, and the soil is dark, I find it ad- 
vantageous to use w ashes. They are 
pice Gaee te GS ne Sly aga 
the soil. 

Wood ashes are beneficial to potatoes. 
My attention was first called to the fact 
in this way. A large fire of brush and 
wood had been made in one part of the 
field, later planted to potatoes. The yield 
where this had been located was much bet- 
ter in proportion, both in number and 
size, than from the remainder of the 
planting. Care should be taken, however, 
to see that there is no scab on the potatoes 
planted. Some contend that if scab is 


present, wood ashes will help its develop- 
ment.—H. E. Haydock. 
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enormous size Tomatoes. They often weig 
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Dwarf Giant Tomato 
and Extra Early 


R TESTING 


Tomato. Grows two ft. high prodnces 
one or two 





pounds each: color crimson: a wonderful bearing plant. 
We will senda trial package of each to any one who 


Writes, also 


our new 1913 Seed Catalog included 
4 colors)—all FREE. Write Toda 
Bros. Seed Co., 


Box 212, Auburn, N. ¥. 
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S without real serious meaning to 

many thousand tarmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful 
there are in modern 
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do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridzing, etc., in any 
garden, with better results, far less work 


38 or more combinations at $2 50 to §12,00, 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
far new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools’ 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 
News ’—both are free, 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO. 


Gigantic Tomato 
SEEDS FREE 


largest and most 
weigh: 
50 lbs. 
very smooth, few seeds, soli 
through, ri 
some red color. 
duce more Tomatoes than any family 
can 


Southport Globe 
Ve, Mixed Sweet Peas. 
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5Oc COLLECTION for 10c 


All packed in big envelope which ts good 


as part payment on future orders. Good for 
25¢ on orders of $1.00 or more. Collection 
ntains one regular 10c packet each of 

Pickle i. he 


Nothing like 
equal value ever offered before. 





a big saving in money to you. Send for 
it right now and enclose with your 
letter 10¢ for the big 50c collection 

above. Remember catalog 


Galloway Co 
P.O. Ben tee WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Late Bearing Strawberries. 

The “everbearing”’ or fall bearing straw- 
berries are no longer an experiment. | 
They are a reality beyond a question of a 
doubt. They begin fruiting at the usuc] 
time and keep it up all summer and until 
frost puts an end to the crops. By keep- 
ing early blossoms picked they bear 
heavily in the fall. 

Having eaten the sweet, ripe berries 
from my own garden when frost cut down 
vegetation, the editor knows whereof he 
speaks. ‘There are several varieties, dif- 
fering somewhat in their manner of | 
growth and the shape and quality of the 
fruit. But the berries are good no matter 
what time of year they may ripen. The 
ordinary berry does not taste very good 
out of season, but the fall bearing straw- 
berry tastes <3 sweet and nice in late 
fall as at an earlier date. 

Why not grow a berry that will continue 


to fruit all the season?—Editor, 











Know Beans. 

You know that the clovers, alfalfa; 
vetch, cowpeas, and soybeans enrich the 
soil by increasing the nitrogen in the soil. 
Every crop following beans knows that 
some oma thing has been left for its 
growth. But did you ever stop to think 
that beans, just ordinary beans are bene- 
ficial to the soil the same as these crops 
mentioned? 

Be it a field of navy beans for the mar- 
ket, or a garden crop for the kitchen, ora 
truck patch for the cannery, the bean 
crop is a two-fold blessing. Tt enriches 
the pocketbook and the soil. 

Know beans as your best friend. If 
near a cannery, grow beans right. We 
can sell a book, “Bean Culture,” b 
Sevey, for 50 cents that will tell you all 
about beans. 





—FO ge 
Planting the Flower Garden. 

In the flower garden greater beauty 
and more striking effect is to be obtained 
from the selection and planting, and 
proper cultivation of a few choice flowcr- 
ing plants. 
effect. A small flower garden can very 
easily be converted into a wilderness by 
the desire of the ower lover to have too 
great a variety. Such things are very 
easily overdone. 

Simplicity is beauty in the flower gar- 

en. ‘Too much will not be satisfactory. 
Select a few of the best, try to get those 
that are tested and known to have quali- 
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MERICAN ; 
GENUINE FENCE ! 


GENUINE 


STEEL POSTS AND GATES 


Ask Your Dealer, 2#*=, “= 


ing. He buys in large quantities, sccures lowest freight rates and 
can sell to you cheaper than anyone else. 
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Great Books Free 
4 








and short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy 
should know—sent free on request. 
“The Making of Steel”—a complete 
account, simply and clearly presented, 
with many illustrations. This subject 
never before presented in soconcise __ 
amanner. Every farmerand ] 

his boy should read this. UP 
4 — Sent free on 
¥) request. 
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ties of merit, and then give these your , 

best attention, and the answer will be a Sageen fuel Pe Ni FRANK BAACKES, 
—_ in the lovely display in your a i. er than Wood and U Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 

garcen, . om More Durabie. eo 4 Am } . 

Q Those who are partial oy — Get Catalog. Laas . a Wire 
ower should grow those. They wi a 0 / , pan 

willing to pay a little more for the very ! 6% / Chicago New York Cleveland 
best, and they will give them more at- 2 it. : (ie Denver 
tention, and undoubtedly all this will o > ‘ U. S. Steel Products Co.—San F 

show for itself—John T. Timmons, “ WS 29904 Los Angeles, Portland; Seattle 
Florist. 


$10.00 Free. 


To the reader who finds the words 
“seed” or “seeds” in advertisements in 
this issue of Successful Farming the largest | 
number of times, we will give $10.00 in 
cash. If there should be a tie the money 
will be equally divided between those 
having correct counts. The words “seed 
or seeds” in Successful Farming’s own 
advertisements or where “seed” or 
“seeds” is a part of another word like 
“Seedsman,” or in the reading matter 
will not count. The contest closes June 
20, 1913. Send in your count. You may 
get the $10.00. Mention the names of 
any advertisersto whom you have written 
or of whom you have bought goods, also 
tell about how much you or your family 
have paid for seed or trees of any kind 
that your family has bought within the 
last year. Also mention that this is the 
March Issue Contest, 








SHOES DIRECT Hem FACTORY TO WEARER 






























SAVE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 


You can reduce the high cost of living, so strongly manifested in footwear. We 
attribute the High Cost of Shoes today to two things, the Middlemen’s profits, whicn 
come out of the consumer, and the enormous decrease in raw materials. But thanks 
to Uncle Sam’s Parcel Post, we poms selling our shoes direct from the factory at a 
peteo which admits of but one small profit to us as manufacturers. The St ke 

hoe fills a long-felt want. As Sturdy, strong and true as the Oak itselt. Solid 
Leather throughout, honestly made on the celebrated Army Last; double lock stitch ; 
outside back strap of leather. Just the shoe for rugged work, yet combining elements 
of attractiveness. Will keep the feet warm and dry and requires 
no “ breaking in.’”’ Specially selected, oiled grain leather makes the 
uppers extremely pliable and comfortable. Our absolute guar- 
antee goes with every pair. The Sturdioke High, 10 inch 
Boot, illustrated, retails at $5. Our price to you is $3.70, and 
includes an extra pair of finest rawhide laces. The Sturdioke Low- 
Cut Boot retails at $3.50. Our price to you $2.70. Prices on Stur- 
dioke Shoes include Parcel Post Delivery charges. 


WRITE TODAY for our illustrated 
booklet “Shoes and the High Cost 
of Living” and let us tell you more 
bout Sturdioke Shoes. 


STURDIOKE SHOE MFG. CO. , 
DEPT. D, 
WATERVILLE, ME. 
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It is surprising that the farmers in this 
country do not grow more fruit for home 
use. On most farms the fruit grown is 
limited to an orchard of apples, with per- 
haps a few peach or cherry trees. There 
are so many other fruits and berries which 
would add a pleasing variety to the farm- 
er’s det, and which are so easily and 
cheaply grown that they should not be re- 
rarced as luxuries to be indulged in only 
by the rich, but necessities within the 
reach of all; and no one has a better right 
to the good things of life than he who can 
grow them himself. Aside from the un- 







THE FARM 
FRUIT GARDEN§ 


By JOHN MARSH 





doubted wholesomeness of a variety of 
fruits in the diet, their use is always a/ 
matter of economy, by saving the more 
expensive articles which the farmer al-| 
ways has to buy, and which add so much 
to the cost of living. 
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of weeds for several seasons before plant- 
ing. The subject of cultivation or of sod 
mulch for orchards depends principally 
upon the lay of the hed If it is so steep 
that it will wash badly if cultivated, per- 
haps the best plan is to grow a of 
clover and grass, except a of four 
feet around each tree, which should be 


mulched with grass or straw. However, 
strawberries, raspberries, ies, 
es and currants should be cul- 


tivated, as they will not thrive if allowed 

to grow up in grass and weeds. They 

should be planted in rows with a view to 

horse cultivation. Make the rows about 

46 feet apart at] plant as soon as the | 

ground is in good condition in the spring. 
the Fruit. 


Planting 
Set strawberry plants 2 feet bee in 
the row, and if they 





Besides, any surplus 
which may not be 
needed at home is 
usually marketable 
at paying prices. In 
fact, the farmer will 
find that his fruit gar- 
den is returning @ 
higher rate of income 
on the investment 
than some other de- 
partm nts of his 
iarm. Jn many in- 
stances the planting 
of fruit for home use 
has ted to larger 
I | inting for market, 
to the farmer’s finan. 





e a good summer 
growth they willform 
a narrow matted row 
12 inches wide. There 
are other systems of 
culture by which the 

lants are kept in 

ills,but for the farm 
fruit garden the nar- 
row matted row is 
preferable. As soon 
} as the ground freezes 
they should be mul- 
ched with straw or 
other litter which is 
free from seeds, to 
rotect the plants 
rom the alternate 
freezing and thawing 





of spring. If the 
mulch is too thick, | 
art of it may) 





cial benefit. But for 
the present purposes, 
we urge the plant- 
if fruits and ber- 
ries for home use. > 


The fruits which should be grown and 
which will succeed on nearly every farm 
in the northern half of our country are 
rawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
cooseberries, currants, grapes, quinces, and 
of course, apples, plums, cherries and 
peaches. We will not attempt to name the 
varieties which succeed best, as much de- 
pends on the location of the farm. Any 
reliable nurseryman will gladly give the 








desired information. 


As t« 


Another im-| 





| 


to locate the or- 
chard on hich 
ground if it is 
available where 
\ the cold air wv ill 
\drain off into 
lvalleys andonto 
the lower ground 
thus preventing 
losses from late 
‘spring frosts. It 
" is well to plant 
: . Inear the house 
i ee FF ossibieas this 
makes it much 
easier to care for the orchard and gather 
e fruit, especially what is needed daily 
for the table. Wecan only know by ex- 
perience how much a dish of luscious 
trawberries, blackberries or raspberries 
can be ay preciated, 
if not naturally very rich, the fruit gar- 
den should be well manured, and it will be 
found much easier to cultivate and keep 







the choice of soil, the above named | to 7 feet apart. 
fruits are being grown on almost all kinds; It will be twojj 
of clay, loam and sand, but it should be | 
well drained, either naturally or with tile. 


portant point is | 








in good condition if it has been kept clean 





92 removed in the 
spring, but enough should be kept around | 
the plants to keep the fruit off of the 
ground. Strawberries planted in the | 
spring should give a full crop the follow- 
ing year. 

Plant black- 
berries and red 
raspberries 344 
feet apart in the 
row and make 
the rows from 6 

















orthree years be- 
fore a full oop i: 

can be expected, be 

but if well cared 

for, they will be 

good for Fe : ry leon the 
young growth is 3 or 4 feet high, go along 
the rows and pinch out the top of each | 
cane, which will cause them to branch out | 
and will increase the yield. The fruit | 
comesupon the previous summer’s growth; | 
and after the berries are off, the old canes 
should be cut and burned, leaving the 
young growth, which will furnish the crop 
the following summer. 

Gooseberries and currants should be 
planted 4 feet apart in the row, and will | 
need a little annual pruning to remove | 
wood which has become too old to bear 
fruit, and make room for new growth. 
White hellebore, or one of the arsenical 











} 
| 
| 


poisons should be used to destroy the cur- 
rant worms or slugs which eat the leaves, 
as they are the only insects which are 
likely to do serious harm. 
The manuring, mulching and pruning 
of the farm fruit garden may be done | 
in winter or spring when work is slack. | 


' 





instructions, our thirty years of strawberry experience 
and full information about the Kellogg Way of mak- 
ing a strawberry garden is yours the asking, 


rg Co., Box 680 Three Rivers, Mich, 


ie Free-My Great 


“= BerryBook 


Lam a be specialist; 
havo been for # years, 
This year I publisheda 
book that is brimful 
of berry information 
eanerepre ictures ot 
rry plantin. an 
descriptions dozens 
of new ber ries— Maca- 
tawa, the hardy blackberry with fruit3 
inches around. Giant Himalaya, grows %0 feet a ff 
bs rs 10 tons of fruitan acre. I here's noth- 
ng else like this book printed—colored covers, 
beautiful and striking. A guide-book to success 
with a garden or farm. postal for Free copy. 
A. Mitting. Speciali 
Berrydale Experiment Gardens, Flix Avenue, 


Holland, Mich. 





, ht. Semper omaiee. 
or our big {ree cat spra: 
and special olfer to first ia each 


THE H. L, HURST MFG. COMPANY, 











APPLE ¢ 
TREES tore 
. TREES + 

Cherry e—Pear Ise — Mela 
Grapes $2.00 10. 
Other {fruits equally low. 
Forvst seedlings, flowers, 
bulbs, shade roses. 
nN. I have no agents, sell direct 

. [believe in the square deal in 
tree I send out and r 
pay the freight 
and "bio trees and 


BUY 
TREES’ 


eli i mons 


guaran tee ever: 
not satisfied. 
manual on how to plan 
Make 


plete price list, A F 
Cherries—€200 from Applies, It is easy as well as p 
D. HANSEN, “The Nurseryman”’ 


Box 1[0, Fairbury, Neb. — 2s(abdlished 0. 








wers of pe vines a 
wr 8. HUBBARD co., 














73rd and plaots DI- 
Annual Guaranteed true to species, packed 
Gooseberries and Currants. Best varieties Send for 
_ finest grade of stock. Guaranteed true, 
Box 52, Fredonia, N.Y. 


RECT from the Most Complete Nors- 

Catalogue carefully and shipped Brom pty. 
to meet the demands of large and FREE 
Strawberry Plants $1.00 or 100 Evergreen 


Write for ® Buy vigorous, healthy fruit and 
ornamental trees 
ery Stock in America. NO 
AGENT'S COMMISSION TO PAY. 
World-wide reputation. 
TO-DAY! 

Mt. Hope ae eet 
~~ BoOoK 
estates. 

-—S .. , small fruits in the country, 

250 Seedlings $1.00. Write for premium and 

price list. West Side Nursery, Postville, lowa,B 2. 
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Runts, Runouts, Scrubs and No- 
Accounts. 


The other day 
ae] I -hadthe most 
striking object 
lesson taught 
me that I have 
learned in some 
time. You know 
that modern day 
methods of 
teaching employed in the kindergarten 
are along thelines of objects altogether. 
We may read a thing a dozen times and 
it will not impress us half so much as 
seeing the concrete thing itself. 

I drove up to a car with a load of 
potatoes. In the car by the door lay a 
age of spuds which had been emptied from 

a sack. They were such strange looking 
things that I asked the man what variety 
they were. I might say that every tuber 
in the pile was of a long shape and small 
diameter. They looked for all the world 
































like sweet potatoes save for the color and 
eyes. The eyes were deep and by the 
time one got the skin peel ed and the e 
dug out there wouldn’t be much left. he 
man said: 

“They may be Rurals or Downings, but 
they are runouts; planted small seed too 
long.” 

I confessed to never having seen any- 
thing like it before and the man in the car 
said he had, many times. I had seen now 
and then a potato with a pointed end and 
knew it had run out but I had never seen 
sacks of them without a true-to-type 
spud in the whole pile before. 

Seed Economy Failed. 

There was the lesson. Some farmer 
had tried to be saving, tried to be economi- 
cal, sold off all his good spuds every year 
and instead of buying good seed kept on 
planting his little potatoes year after year 
until this was the result. How foolish, for 
there could not possibly be 7 profit- 
able yield from such potatoes. Then too, 
who in the world wants to buy such 
tatoes? They are of a perfectly md a8 
shape. 





CABBAGE, SALZER’S 
EARLIEST 
fect, Gus of ¥ very ear- 
nest extra 
varieties, — 
















CARROT, SHORT 
HORN 


Famous for its earit 
ness and richness. 











CUCUMBER, EARLY 
MARKET 


A splendid cucumber 
for extra early use. 














LETTUCE, PRIZEHEAD 


A giant head, delicious 
nutty flavor. 












ONION, MIXED 


This collection of vegetable 

seeds in £ enerous packages 

will furnish rich, juicy vege- Composed of meng 

tables and lots and lots of them thing for a small gar 

Guring op ring and summer. Six = 


packages, worth 35 cents, all postpaid, only 16 cents. 
Salzer’s Radiant Flower Seeds. 


Six packages, easily worth 35 cents of anyone’s 
money, all composed of the rarest seeds obtainable, in gener- 
ous quantities, such as our company is noted for. Will give 
you an endless amount of flowers during the long summer 
and fall months. One package each Lovely 

and Sunny 





RADISH, FLASK 
LIGHT 
Is one of the finest ex 
tra early, extra fine,ex 











tra delicious radishes. 
Alyssum, t Poppies, Blue 
Seon’ Allen sein packages, postpaid, 14 cents. 


One collection each of above 
Special Combination Offer. flower and vegetable seeds for 25 
cents. Or, oye send us 30 cents, we will add to the above two collections 
our wonderful new Earliest Red Riding Hood Tomato Novelty, alone cost- 


15 cents. 
10 Packages for 10 cents 


s of Twentieth Century Alfalfa, Rejuvenated White 
Bonanza Oats, Silver King Barley, Marquois Spring Wheat, and other 
SS packages of Splendid farm seed. Great 1913 Catalog and Premium List FREE. 


Sexscn's Novety JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 111 So. 8th St., LaCrosse, Wis. 


:|| Grow These Wonderful Gourds 


Here isa complete collection of useful and 
ornamental gourds—all known colors, 
shapes and sizes, including the prized Cal- 
abash-pipe, the Hercules Club Gourds 
4 and many othernovelties. Each package 
will grow a valuable lot of gourdsin many 
shapes and sizes that can be made into an 







Generous pa 


















Amazing Variety of Useful 
and Ornamental Articles 


Everything possible has been put in the 
selection to make it the best ever offered. 
Try them and see how much you'll be 
ia pleased. 


Hig Packet 10c, 3 packets only 20c, post paid 


Washington Seed House 
Washington, lowa 


YOU NEED NO OTHE 


implement to Follow Plo 
























Why will farmers continue to do these 
unprofitable things? Just through a fanci- | 
ful idea of economy. They think that to | 
spend a few dollars for pure blood in live-| 
stock and for good clean seed, is waste-| 
ful; that they can get along just as well | 
with the old line of runout stock and seed 
as their neighbor who has the best. But 
do they? 

I heard a neighbor say, “Why, there’s 
no use trying to do anything with a hog 
till it’s a year old.” And he went out of the 
hog business. “It didn’t pay.” Of 
course it didn’t, for he had runts and they 
never amounted to anything.” They ate 
their heads off. 

Does it pay to breed runts? When does 
a runt ever take first money? What 
kind of fowls were entered in the recent 


egg-laying contest at Storr’s? Not a 
single scrub breed. What kind of hens 
make the 200-egg records? All pure 


breds; no runts there. What cows make 
the two pounds of butter a day? No 
scrubs there. Runts.aad runouts do not 
take the prizes. They do not make the 
money on farm either—W. F. 
Wilcox 




















in Any Kind of Ground. The Acme cuts, crushes, 
levels; turns and smoothes in one operation—thoroughly | 
works all the soil. Leaves trash buried where its fF 
valuable fertilizing qualities are available. The coult- 
ers leave no lumps or air spaces. The svil ff 
is left in best condition to attract 















Most 
For Your Money 


—because it does more work in less time than 
any other harrow and with the least strai 
on horses. All sizes. Get our catalog 


MNS oun pekace PS eo Low CO., tiotine lily & 
nd., Omaha, N 






























are » deetied 3 every r direct to more | 
i] American planters than are the seeds of 
i ur ee *5 ee Ss ony other growers. Do ad seeds come 
H direct from Philadelph If not, we | 
i should like to make your ——e Simply send us your anemee (a postal a will do} and 


i} you will receive Burpee’ for 1913,—a bright of 180 pages, which has long been | 
recognized as “‘ The Leading American Seed Catalog.” Kindly write to-day! Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia | 


The advertising pages of Successful Farming will to the most 
value for your money. Mention our guarantee when Pye eas ” 
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A seed is not really a seed unless it will 


germinate. Nor is it a proper sort of seed 
unless it will produce true to name. 

How shall we meet these two problems 
to the satisfaction of both the growers of 
vegetable seeds and the buyers and 
planters of the same? 

You have a right to demand good 
seeds for good money—seeds that. are 
well ripened and developed. The surest 
method of obtaining these is to send direct 
to some reliable seedsman. The most un- 
certain method is to patronize the assorted 
seed cabinet found in the local drug store 
or grocery. If poor seeds are found any- 
where, it is apt to be in these cabinets, 
though some of them doubtless are filled 
with thoroughly good stock. 

It is just as important to the small buy- 
er to get good seeds as to the big one. 
His little kitchen garden is expected to 
supply him with vegetables throughout 
the summer and one poor lot of seeds may 
cut his table so short that he may have to 
spend $25 for fresh vegetables when he 
need not have spent a dollar. There is 
no need of this risk. 

Test your seeds. You may have heard 
or read somewhere that seed testing is a 
complicated process. The directions you 
read may have been of an elaborate nature. 
The process is really one of the simplest in 
the world. Damp sawdust or moist blot- 
ting paper will provide a congenial “‘soil’”’ 

seed-testing. Place your seeds be- 
tween two folds of moist blotting paper in 
a pan with a cover that is almost air 
tiz:t, andeyou will sce in a very few days 
whether they have the power to germin- 
ate. If they produce sprouts readily in a 
tomperature that is kept fairly warm, 
you need have no fear of planting them. 
An even simpler way is to place them in 
damp sawdust, being careful, of course, to 
add water frequently to the sawdust. In 
neither of these methods is it necessary 
that a perfectly even temperature be 
maintained—merely that the seeds be 
kept from actual chilling. It must be 
remembered, however, that seeds do not 
often test as high in the open as they do 
where the temperature can be controlled 

juy your seeds early so that you will 
have plenty of time to test them by the 
blotting paper or sawdust methods and 
a little later in a hotbed. In the city, 
where gardens are tiny and close together, 
a neighborhood hotbed is an excellent 





poor seed placed annually on the market 











By JOHN VINCENT BAILEY 


thing, not only for testing seeds but for 
raising tomato and cabbage plants and also 
such flowering plants as do better if 
transplanted to a cooler place. 

Even the best producer of seeds can not 
always be sure that his stock will pro- 
duce true to name. The tendency for 
any plant to revert to type makes it im- 
possible, even after a ae period of 
evolution, to be sure that there will not 
be a sudden appearance among the plants 
of some almost forgotten ancestral form. 
lor this reason it would be unjust to ask 
the seedsman to guarantee his goods to 
produce true to name. There has been 
much talk of legislation leading to this, 
but such legislaion would be worse than 
useless. 

It is well to remember that the man 
with a small garden or farm may not have 
just the right concitions for the proper 
rermination of seeds. He may plant 
rood seeds and get poor results. at has 
been done so many times that it has come 
to be the custom to exonerate the seeds- 
man from blame in such matters. How- 
ever, it is also true that there is much 


and most of it gets into the hands of the 
man with a small garden. 

The best way for the man with a small 
garden tosolve this problem isto buy from 
a reliable firm. This method will imply a 
reasonable guarantee—not of absolute 
uniformity of sroduct but of good results 
under favorable conditions. Anyone who 
has been a purchaser of seeds for any con- 
ciderable number of years must be aware 
that seed firms generally have greatly 
advanced in reliability. Competition has 
forced them to maintain a higher stand- 
ard of seed quality than prevailed even a 
decade ago. 

The government distribution of seeds is 
an excellent idea shamefully abused. 
Lverybody knows that government seeds 
are so much political currency, scattered 
broadcast throughout the land without 
much regard to their suitability to cli- 
mate or soils. 

It seems to be understood among peo- 
ple generally, and particularly among 
certain hard-headed business men, that 
the government is a kind of goat, and is 
properly the butt of any kind of clever 
scheme or joke I once heard a bigseeds- 
man say that, after he discovered that the 
government contractor had not the faint- 
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Modern method of putting good sced in a good seed bed 


GOOD RETURNS 2 
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est idea what any of the botanical names of 
plants meant, he unloaded all kinds of 
cheap seeds upon him under their bo- 
tanical names, without giving the com- 
mon names at all. The cheapest and least 
valued of flower seeds is the morning 
glory, and the seedsman marked quanti- 
ties of morning glory packages by their 
Latin name of “Ipomoea.” The con- 
tractor, to conceal his ignorance, accepted 
them all and sent the bill to Uncle Sam. 

You will say that the seedsman should 
have been ashamed of his act, but many 
shrewd business men are proud of their 
special skill in this direction. If they can 
succeed in “putting one over’ on the 
government, they do not hesitate to do so. 

However, there is t good con- 
stantly resulting from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. The gencral 
standard of its seed output has been 
substantially raised in recent years as a 
result of the spread of scientific know- 
ledge. Many of the states are estab- 
lishing stations for seed testing and these 
are of special value to the farmers who can 
easily send their seeds to these near-by 
stations. Every farm ought really to be 
an experiment station and every farmer 
should be equipped with the knowledge 
and facilities for testing his seeds quickly 
and easily. Testing the seed firm by a 
test of its seeds, he will soon know upon 
which one he can rely. 


‘ 
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Growing Celery Piants. 

The growing of the plants seems to be 
the most difficult part of celery growin 
with some, and have heard sever 
people give this difficulty as a reason for 
not raising celery. Many buy plants from 


the hot-house when they can be obtained 
from that source. Celery plants are 
easily grown when the pro methods 
are followed, but can not wn as 
easily as some other plants. usually 


grow them in boxes or a cold frame, sow- 
ing the seed in April. One should use 
loose dirt or leaf mold, sow the seed on 
top of the ground and lightly press them 
in with the hand or sprinkle a very little 
dirt over them. If the surface is allowed 
to bake to any great extent or be packed 
by beating rains, you are not apt to have 
any plants. As soon as the seeds are 
planted and the soil well watered cover 
with something like an old gunnysack to 
retain the moisture and prevent baking. 
Boards may be used to protect against 
beating rains. Keep the soil moist, and 
as soon as the plants begin to appear re- 
move this covering and suspend it or 
some other cover a foot or more above the 
bed on stakes till the plants have all come 
through then they are as hardy as most 
plants, and will require no attention ex- 
cept watering. I have grown some plants 
without this top protection but the soil 
was loose leaf mold and was kept moist. 
The reason for these precautions is that 
the celery plant is tiny when it first 
appears and has no strength to break a 
crust like other plants. When the plants 
are an inch in height transplant them to 
another bed where they may stand two 
inches or less apart till reacy to sct them 
in the row. The plants are apt to be too 
thick in the bed as the seed are so small, 
and this transplanting or thinning must 
be done before the plants become spind- 
ling. I have found that transplanting is 
a very important part of celery growing, 
as it makes stocky plants. Set them m 
the row six inches apart any time in 
June.—Ii. P. Grinstead, Polk Co., Mo. 
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ips Great 1913 Offer 
Mi Selected Seeds 


vegetables that grow to test our 
seeds this year. We offer these 24 selected varieties as the best for all localities and will be sure te 
this paper and who mention it, 
mew crop. Every Package is a 
regular full sized one. Read what we say about each one and our Free Novelty offer below. 


We want every reader of this paper who is interested in the best 


produce an abundance of vegetables, wherever planted. To readers of 
we make a special price of 3c a package for any of the 24 varieties all 











Electric Beet, ne | All Hesd Early Cab- | World Beater Cabbage, | Mille Earliest Ever. 
i 











of the earliest and best bage, © grand carly solid often grows heads 3 fess ie oth ‘warly and con- 
bleed turnip garden heading variety. Heads most cumference, weighing 80 to « oo So 
Deets in cultivation, uniform in size and shape © pounds of the best quality, The See) tho bind fhe hone enn 
quality ursurpassed. Se. any variety in cultivation & King of ali winter cabbage. Se Tes a benuty. Se 


Criep As Ice Lettuce, most bectiful 
variety grown, very tender. Crisp and hard to 
equal Cannot be over praised for home use im 
epring, summer or late in fall. Try fs and you 
Vay OS ently mass de. 































Mammotb 
Prize Tomato, 
largest Tomato eves 
offered, con be 
trained 15 feet high. 
fruit smooth en¢ 
solid, few seeds 
handsome red cole 
































This turnip should be grown tm every tbe dest quality. Winser sort colient 
garden in the United States Se A prise winner everywhere Se. cropper 











Heavy Cropping Loag Smooth or Golden Suger 100 weight Pumpkin, Ca 
Rutabaga, bardien vest Hollow Crown Par- P very early, ls the big one, we have grown them & 


shape, most productive and of enip, ome of the best, ox- weigh 200 pounds and specimens weigh 


favor, tender, big . ing over 100 pounds are very commons 
fo quality good. A wonder everywhere. & 

















To every Reader of this (whe will mention it), we make a special price of 3 cents for a lay 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER» i2g=s2 Seren swears 
cealiy” "You can order al the package You can ue ath low price from this offs 


packages you can have a Novelty Free, your choice, off 


ete yn Ay = 0 


ast 





A NON NOVELTY WITH EVERY ORDER FOR 10 PACKAGES OF SEEDS-—-TAKE YOUR CHOICE 





THE BABY ROSE TIGERED AND SPOTTED 
Hardy Hybrid Perpetual, will bleom 60 GLOXINIA 
days from seed. Perfect little beauty te Gomething grand to Giloxinian Bacy @ A charming plant « aaily crown tn pots 
pets Blooms ‘n great trusses from spring | grow in pots, blooms ol] summer Flowers | as Myactnths, Tulips, te introduced last 
te fall. Flowers come double, semi-double | sported, all colors, rich and varied beyond | year, sold t2 Sew York of $94.00 0 doucn, 
producing sll colors, such as white, pink, | description, makes # gorgeous sight ane will | should be growing & every Some Bvery 
srimeon, ete., hardy everywhere. delight everybody. reader of thls paper waste one 





been picked from o plant. A prise for 
ecrone Plants very scarce will be « 
wonder tm any neighborhood 





OUR FREE NOVELTY OFFER We have § Chases Moveitioe Gis pup Gut ofS conasteo ce, cuteness anflip sates 
will give any one of them absolutely eg, pate Dien, <p coe Ge S eackages 





package or one Novelty will be sent Free with every 10 packages ordered from this 








Our 1913 Seed and Plant Catalogue i the bea Book we ever eat ent. It efter» 


Bot received a for one at It will money erderniag Great 
ah ae md ele timaly 1 a oaerT sy 


Address: Mills Seed House, Dept. i4 Rose Hill, N. Y. 


ge variety of Seode, Balbs, Plants 
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treatment, which would rid a hog 
of worms, would be ineffective as a 
‘emedy for mange or in destroying lice. 
Nevertheless, a great many of these same 
armers expect one spray mixture to cure 
ll the ills to which fruit trees are sub- 
ect. To them “spraying” is “spraying,” 
ind they do not give the matter sufficient 
onsideration to determine the particular 
mixture that would most effectively cor- 
rect the trouble with their particular 
trees. The fact that neighbor Smith used 
a certain mixture to spray his trees, is too 
often the reason why Jones used the same 
mixture, and it is frequently true that the 
trouble with Smith’s trees was very dif- 
ferent from that which affected Jones’ 
trees. The success of spraying depends to 
a great extent upon the use of the proper 
mixture, and doing the work at the right 
time, 


By rests farmer realizes that th 


Classes of Spray Mixtures. 

Spray mixtures may be divided into 
three general classes as regards the pur- 
pose for which they are used. 

The first class includes mixtures con- 
taining paris green, arsenate of lead, or 
other poisons of that nature. They are 
used to destroy biling insects, or those 
which chew their food, such as the codling 
moth, curculio, etc. When placed upon the 
leaves, the poison is consumed by the in- 
sect as it feeds. 

The second class includes mixtures used 
for the purpose of destroying sucking 
insects, such as oyster shell seale, San 
Jose scale, scurvy bark louse, ete. These 
insects suck their nourishment from the 
plant, and for that reason do not consume 
poison which is placed upon the leaves or 
bark. In order to destroy them it is neces- 
sary to use aspray which will kill them by 
coming in contact with their bodies. 

The third class of sprays includes the 
mixtures used to control plant diseases, 
such as scab, canker, bitter rot, leaf spot 
diseases, ete. 

Sometimes sprays of two classes are 
mixed together and thus one application is 
effective in fighting both insects and plant 
diseases. 

Sprays for Biting Insects. 

Some of the poisons used to destroy bit- 

ing insects are harmful to the leaves cf 


trees if too strong a mixture is applied. 
Paris green may be used in spraying 


SPRAYS AND 
SPRAYING 


| apples or pears at the rate of one pound to 









150 gallons of water. For spraying plum 
or cherry it should be used at the rate of 
one pound to 300 gallons of water. Paris 
green should not be used on peach foliage. 
Twice as much lime by weight as paris 
green should be added to prevent injury to 
the leaves by paris green mixture. 
Arsenate of lead is a reliable poison and 
less liable than paris green to harm the 
foliage. It may be used at the rate of 
three pounds or more to 50 gallons of 
water. It is considerably more expen- 
sive than paris green, especially when 
5 age amp already prepared. Neverthe- 
ess, it is ters A to purchase the ready 
prepared mixture unless you need a large 
amount and have had experience in mix- 
ing it. Some fruit growers have had poor 
success in preparing the home-made 
article. 
Sprays for Sucking Inscts. 
Kerosene emulsion is one of the most 
common and effective mixtures for de- 
stroying sucking insects. ‘The following is 
a good formula for preparingit: Kerosene, 
two gallons; rain water, one gallon; soap, 
one-half pound. Dissolve the soap in 
water by boiling; take it from the fire 
and while hot, add the kerosene an 
churn briskly for five minutes. Dilute it 
with six to nine parts of water before using. 
Lime-sulphur wash has proved very el- 
fective against San Jose scale, oyster 
shell seale, the scurvy scale and certain 
other insects which pass the winter 
upon the trees. It is applied while the 
trees are dormant. Unless large amounts 
are required it *s advisable to purchase the 
ready mixed article. 
Sprays for Plant Diseases. 
Bordeaux mixture is the most import- 
ant spray for use against plant diseases, 
such as apple scab, cherry leaf spot, grape 
mildew, ete. The strength of the mixture 
should be varied to suit the conditions, 
For example, a very much stronger mix- 
ture should be used in spraying apples 
than is used for peaches. The following 
is a common formula for making Bordeaux 
mixture: Copper sulphate = vitriol), 
five pounds; quick lime (not slaked), 
five pounds; water, 50 gallons. Dissolve 
the copper sulphate and dilute to 25 or 30 
gallons. Slake the lime and add enough 
water to complete the required 50 gal- 
lons, then pour the two solutions together. 
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hand sprayer at work 












Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
unusual opportunities .o bonorabl. young 
men. Ages 20 to 28. Students cust have 
attended high school, be atl cast § foot / in 
beighth, physically soundand of good char- 
acter, After compicting two years’ course, 
leading toadipiloma, good men make $1,000 
™ to$5.000 a ycar. Positions guaranteed to 
good men after graduation. Tuition moder- 
ate, Every city, park, orchard and private 
estate needs an Expert Tree Surgeon. 
Positions open also with establisned com- 
panies or State and National Governments. 
Special attention to Fruit Growing. 

Write promptly for full particulars. 
Address the Secretary. 


Box 222 


FREE orcaraies 


STAHL SPRAYERS 


We will ship you any Barre! Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 
ough Ten-Days’ FR Test. 


OurN log 


saves you fully 44. tT 
x it— costs nothing. 
Joe oe a return — = im, 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
Kent, Ohio 



















class stock, 4 ft. high, worth $2.00: One each of 
ae Bartlett, Kieffer Pear; EB. 





' - Plum . pa 
—_— Speciosa Seedlings, § to 12 in.$1.75 p. r 1000 
These are a few examples of the rock-bottom prices quoted in 

my new 1917 Lists all kinds of nursery stock such as 
Vegetable, Flower, Grass and Farm Seed. Alfalfa, Clover, Field 
Grass Seed. Seed , Corn and Grain, Fruit and Forest 
Trees, Small Fruits and Flowering Shrvb:. Freicht prepaid on 
$10 tree orders. Wehave no agents Send for Catalog today, 
German Nurseries and Seed House, Box133. Beatiice, Nebr. 


Save Money on 
Serry Boxes and 
Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 

an Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 

and price-list. 

Largest Factory of its Kind in the Country. 


EW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Bex129, Hew Acsany, lag, 


BEAUTY IS WEALTH 


Raise a lot of it and be rich. To learn 
how, send to C. S. Harrison’s Select 
Nursery Co. York, Nebr., for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog. Finest collection 
of ornamentals west of Chicago. 


APPLE TREES FOR 


TESTING FREE 
Our ‘“BLIZZARD BELT, "Foster 





















vigorous, 

fruiting trees, because grow 
their own hardy reets. To 
de he we will send 


Gardner Nursery Co., 


EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c and up 


Pear 8t berry, etc.—Catalog » 
TENN NURSERY CO. Box 92, Cleveland, Tena. 


——_— 
Eu FOR WINDBREAKS 
EVERG Tra ted gnisin $2.35 
100 Eve ns, ns to 12in. $2. 
100 breueene, Seedlings 8 to 12 in. $1.25 
Sent prepaid. Write for free catalogue. 
Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


2 Ed 
SPECIAL-EVERGREEN-SALE 
Trees best for windbreak 12in., $2 to $4 per 100; 
8 times trans, 18 in. to 3 ft., $6 to $30 per 100. 
Write quick and for all kinds nursery stock. 

Ferndale Fruit Farm, Harlan, lowa 
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Never mix the lime and copper sulphate in | 
concentrated form, but always dilute the 
two solutions as much as the formula 
will allow before mixing them. Ready | 
mixed Bordeaux mixture can be pur- | 
chased which merely requires diluting | 
before use. 





Time to Spray. 

The time to spray, and the number of | 
sprayings made, should be governed | 
largely i the extent to which trees are | 
infected. 


For scale insects the application should 
be made in the early spring before the | 
buds open. Apple trees should be sprayed | 
when the green tips of the first leaves | 
burst the buds in case scab, canker, tent 
caterpillars or canker worms are abund- 
ant. The most effective single treatment 
against the scab can be given just before 
the blossoms open, Just after the b'os- 
soms fall is the most important time to 
spray for codling moths. Late July ‘or 
early August is the time to spray for the 
second brood of codling moths. 

Cherry trees should be sprayed for 
fruit rot, leaf spot and curculio just after 
the blossoms fall. For leaf spot they 
should also be sprayed just after the fruit 
is picked, and again two or three weeks 
later. For cherry slugs the spraying 
should be done when the slugs first 
appear. 

Plums should be sprayed for fruit rot, 
leaf spot and curculio, just after the blos- 
soms fall, and again about 15 days later 
A third spraying about the middle of 
June is advisable. Spraying tor web 
worms should be done as soon as the worms 
appear. 

Spraying to prevent leaf curl and fruit 
rot in peaches should be done before the 
buds swell. Great damage results if the 
spraying is done too late. 

The treatment for pears is approximate- 
ly the same as for apples. The most ef- 
fective time to spray grapes for mildew 
and black rot is when the leaves are about 
one-third grown, and again just after the 
fruit sets. 

Almost all state experiment stations 
have published spray calendars which can 

ad free upon application at the sta- 
tion. They oe much more complete 
information ut sprays and spraying 
than it is possible to give in a brief article 
Write your station and uest their 
bulletin on spraying. Even if you have 
only a few fruit trees you can not afford 
to allow insects and plant diseases to de- 
prive you of the crop. 

Good sprayers can now be obtained of 
any size desired. Get a good machine, for 
the efficiency of your work depends in 
large a degree -upon the thoroughness 
with which the spray reaches all parts of 
the plant, the under-side as welll a the 
apper-side of the leaves. 

Spray materials can now be secured in 
stock form ready for dilution with water 
It saves lots of trouble. 


—fo eg 
Treatment for Potato Scab. 


The treatment for potato scab is 
simple, so inexpensive and s0 sBediite 





that all seed potatoes should be treated. 
Place one pint of formalin (40 per cent 
formaldehyde) in 30 gallons of water 


This is a sufficient quantity to treat about 
20 bushels of potatoes. Immerse the po- 
tatoes in the solution for sbout two 
hours, then remove them and spread them 
out todry. A convenient way to dip them 
is by placing about a bushel in a sack and 
suspending the sack in the barrel. The 
length of time before planting that the 
treatment is made is unimportant. 

Potato scab remains in the soil as well 
as on the potatoes, and it is therefore 
necessary to practice crop rotation in ad- 
dition to treating the seed. Potatoes 
should not be grown upon the same soil for 
more than two years in succession. 

















No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








At thie writing the output on Good 
year automobile tires exceeds 6,000 daily 

As fast as possible we are bringing the 
output up to 8,000 tires a day 

For the evidence is that this year's 
demand will call for 2,000,000 tires. 


890,680 on New Cars 


A very large percentage of the new cars 
of this year will go out with Goodyear 
equipment. 

Forty-three per cent of all show cars 
had them at the New York Show. 

And the present demand for these favor- 
te tures is seven times larger than two 
years ago . 


What Did It? 


Ask yourself what brought these tires 
to the topmost place in Tiredom. Re« 
member that men are not buying tires 
blindly These are days of odometers 
Men are comparing tires 

These bundreds of thousands who bave 


We're Building This Year 
for 500.000 Cars 


come to the Goodyear must have a 
reason for it. And that reason, you must 
own, is based on mileage records. 

Men in these days, insist that tires 
shall not rim-cut. And that means Good 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

They know that oversize means extra 
mileage. And No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent oversize. 


Please Find Out 


For your own sake, find out this year 
why Goodyear tires far outsell all others. 

Other motorists have tested out almost 
2,000,000 Goodyears. Their verdict is 
shown by our present sales records. 

This verdict, agreed with by hundreds 
of thousands, is sure to be your verdict 
also. And the average saving to those who 
know it is almost half one's tire bills. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Boo’ 
—Il4-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Non-Skid Treads 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Sranches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 



























preparations now for Spring. 
it contains "ite caearalieasake ieee 


spraying mixtures should net you a 
the State Legislatures are taking u 
seriously in some cases 


|| Spraying Recipes FREE 


trees, hen coops, 
for the eradication of fungus growths 
many valuable hints for increasing and intensifying the profits 
of farming, stock or poultry raising and fruit culture. 
This book also illustrates and describes the An 
Automatic Spraying M 
aes —— — ever invented, the ——s of perfection for applyin 
praying mixtures or whitewash. Endorsed and rad we | 
by experts who have iae a study of this important branch of j specamions farming. Small, 
compact, powerful, effective and at a price within the reach of all. 
Write for booklet today (no gees eoconne urchase) and give the name of your 
te ge you money and the facts and and information 


A Money Saving BOOK 


Sesins, FO 


ont every eons —ponstionliy thrown away 
—because grubs, worms, insects and vermin are allowed to 
infest bushes, trees, shrubs, and 
deliberate a te—a crying shame. 


ltry houses. It’s-a 
he exercise of ordinary 


nS Soe 


this important question 
© spraying compulsory. 


ge of the proper methods 


Stock Grower, Fruit Grower, Poultry Man, 


Every Farmer, 
Tobacco Cultivator or Florist should write at once pokes = oo 


book—just off the press, 


ted 
formula of tested and tried spraying estutions | or ail Tinto or of 


bs, plants and berry bushes; 
and n; containing 


. one of the most wonderfu 
recommend 


dealer. Make 


ilities of increasing your crops. 


OIS METALS COMPANY, 2430 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Il 
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The promises of our advertisers are the same as notes made payable to 
you. Successful Farming’s guarantee is the same as an endorsement of 
these notes. Successful Farming will not accept advertisements that we 
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| am submitting a plan used in the mm* 
provement of about three acres of land in 
the southeast corner of a half section hay 
farm in Webster County, Iowa. This 
tract lays quite level around the building 
site, with gentle slopes northward, in- 
creasing somewhat to the east and south, | 
then decreasing westward until the service | 
drive approaches the buildings on a} 
fair level. This contour gives the build- 
ings a well set-up position, with fine drain- 
age, and gives an easy grade to the ser- 
vice drive. 

he principles involved in this plan ap- | 
ply to any home ground improvement, 
simply modified to suit the individuality of | 
the land. Every piece of ground has its 
own individuality and must be treated as 
such. It is only the principles that have 
universal application, not the plan. 
Drives and Walks 
The first principle to consider is the | 
building site. Choose a fairly elevated | 
location, with gentle slopes that insure | 
ood air and water drainage; where the | 
Buildings will appear to crown the most | 
eligible location. Then consider the road | 
to them. The sooner we can get into the | 
ground, after we reach the land from the | 
point from which the greatest amount of 
travel will come, the better and larger the 
round will appear. On this principle we | 
- our carriage drive in from the corner, 
for in this case the road to town comes up | 
to this corner then divides to the west and 
north. 
A cardinal principle in laying out a 
drive or walk is that no drive or walk | 
should at any part of its course lead away 
from its objective point. This prohibits | 
any letter “S” effects. Broad, sweeping | 
curves are beautiful; but short meaning- 
less “dinkey” curves are ugly nuisances. 

Notice the plan and see that our carriage | 
drive approaches the house on a broad, 
grac eful curve, and the visitor is all the | 
time headed toward the house. At that | 
point he may go on and make the turn and | 
again approach the house headed for home, 
or run his vehicle into the stable yard 
where it is out of the way. A loaded vehi- | 


cle coming up the service drive has an 
easy grade, may take the turn, drive into 
the stable yard, or stop at the house con- 
veniently for unloading coal, wood, or 
kitchen supplies, or go to the barn, or if 


ne. 
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ROA DO 


We. ‘ rrangea home grounds 


- PLANNING HOME 
GROUNDS 














ass by the barn out into the 
fields his ts all brought into one com- 
pact driveway system. The drivewa 
system is a necessity and should in all 
cases be made as compact and incon- 
spicious as will suit the requirements of the 
lace. 


desired 


The Lawn and Its Plantings 
Its location will naturally determine 





lawn areas. A grass sod does not consti- 
tute a lawn. It is merely a meadow, 
whether large or small. To make a 
lawn of it we must frame it. We frame a 
paws before we regard it as ready to 
lang, so we must frame our meadow to 
bring out the real picture we are making 
and suit it for the purpose we are makin 

it. This is done by planting trees an 

shrubs about its outer edges. With this 
planting we round off the square corners, 
fill in the angles, giving a rounded, fin- 
ished appearance. All the lawn surfaces 
constitute the canvas of our picture. The 
residence constitutes the central figure im 
the picture. Everything else is second- 
ary—as necessaries to complete its use- 
fulness. Better fix it for the purposes of 
the owner and to add to tts general 
value, convenience and beauty as a home. 

A “home” is not four square walls, nor 
ahouse. It is the association that clus- 
ters about it. The cosy comfort, con- 
venience, beauty and pride we take in it, 
that makes it home. One has said “A 
house is never a home until it is guarded 
by trees, seconded by shrubs and tied 
down with vines and creepers:” This be- 
ing tied down is significant. A house set 
up on a meadow ts a dreary looking in 
truder, but tie it into the meadow with 
proper plantings and it begins to look as 
though it belonged there and had a close 
intimate association with the ground and 
rapidly becoming a part of it. 

By using our plantings as framework, 
and suiting the size of the planting and 
the size the plants will grow to the size 
of the ground, we preserve the proportions, 
and by keeping the center of the lawns 
free from plantings we increase their 
apparent size, accentuate the beauty of 
the plants, and bring out the pomts we 
want to emphasize in our landscape pic- 
ture. 

Placing The Out Buildings 

Out buildings of all kinds regarded as 
necessaries, should be located to the sides 
and rear of the house and the operations 
connected with such structures screened 
and softened by plantings. To hide them 
would make our home look incomplete 
On the plan herewith you will note that 
the location of the garden and fruit is con- 
venient to the house and yet accessible 
for horse cultivation and fertilization. 
The clothes drying yard is well located to 
one side of the kitchen and the grade door 
leading to the basement. The stable yard 
is for wood, ‘carriage stands, etc., and 
screened by a hedge. The drying ground 
is also screened from the lawn A lilac, 
syringeae and spireas. 

A heavy whee planting on the north- 
ern side of the lawn offers fine protec- 
tion and gives the approaching visitor a 
fine view of the masses of greenery across 
an open stretch of lawn. The location of | 
the flower garden is as it should be to the 
side or rear of the house. Our gardens are 
out-door rooms and we take our best 
friends there. I[t is well to copy our Eng- 
lish cousins and locate our flower garden 
with its best entrance through the house. 
Set it apart somewhat in modest semi- 
seclusion. A proper planting of our lawn 
borders will introduce all the bloom and 
color needed for their adornment.—F, E 

ease. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


MORE POTATOES PER ACRE 


Tiak of finding one to eleven $s bills 

in the furrow, on every acre you 

plant. It’s been done many <e ef 

times. Plant the spaces you goin" as 

skip, sell the potatoes, ¥ 

and you've got the mon- eo This 

ey Noextraland, ma- 

Bo extra work, hi 

coms ge chine soon 
pays for it- 


self and yet uts 
real money ints 
your poc.et, One 
piece in ev Space and 
eseonly. Uniform spacing. 
Noinjurytoseed Ask 
your dealer to show it 
and write us for free 
booklet, “00 per cent 
Potate Planting.’ We 
make full line Potato 
machines, Garden tools. 
Sprayers, etc. 


BATFMAN MFG CO. 
Box BA 7GGrenioch, &. J. 
Ratnyerrenn Pernt aes 
che Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 
From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa, 





25 Years’ 
Potato Experience 
For a quarter of a century I have made a 

pociay of growing and handling Choice 

Potatoes, testing all the leading 
varieties, retaining and improving the best. 
This year’s list is the cream. 

My 26th Annual Seed Book 
should be in the hands of every progressive 
farmer and gardener. It contains 83 
crowded full of valoable information. e 
best in Seed Potatoes, Field aad G 
Seeds of all kinds. Write postal today. 


Lu. o.os, President = 
L.L. Olds Seed Co., seares, wis. 


FERRYS 


very where piace absolute confidence 
in Ferry’s coeds . Professionals make 
their profits by knowing where to put 
On eri a veal for ball'n century. 
have a’ or a ° 
They are pure and they are vital. For 
sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on spplication. 


D. M. Ferry &Co., Detroit, Mich. 




















Fancy northerngrown stock 
grown in earliness and yielding qualities Best 
= early and main crop varieties. Strong and 


talgerm Not frozen incold storage Ask for 
prices of carefully sorted stock Large illustrated 
of Farm and Garden Seeds mailed free. 


JOWA SEED GO. Dept D4Des Moines. lowe 
Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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The Mission of Beauty. 

The fullest develo 

zives the highest yt. 4 opment of art, taste 
and beauty. 

As the Great Horticulturist 

sharming covering to the apple, t 

and the pear when created, so after He | 


mantle of splendor. 
What is the mission of all this finish | 


Beauty is for immortals. You can not 
interest your horse, or dog, or cow in a 
flower garden or sunset. It is food for 


natures as is food for our bodies. 


refinement. 
and lovely in nature changes the hoidenish 
girl into a lady, and the boy becomes a 
gentleman instead of a boor. There is an 

inspiration w 
ence of the great procession of beauty, 


fairest gala dress to please us. 


‘fed will also show it in an undefinable 
ment of the race | grace and symmetry. 


is a hospital for disabled machinery. 
ave the|contains no adornment whatever 
e peach | ‘around is the dull grind of toil 


created the world He threw over it a| slouch 
acres of the 160 are set aside for adorn- 


which God has given to His work? | trees of the Rockies, the stately con- 


the soul, and is as necessary for our higher ornamental shrubs—the great family of 
syringas, lilags, spireas and virburnums. 


Acquaintance with the beautiful gives | There is ® pair of great tree lilacs adorned 


Association with the pure; 
hich comes to us in the pres- | Worlds. There are great beds of columbine 


each vying with the other to put cn the The phloxes come ig to carry the proces- 
A soul well sion down to the bard frosts of autumn 


That five acres is worth more than the other 
man’s whole farm. 

You plant trees and God glorifies them. 
The orchard is a garden of fragrant 
flowers in the springtime, and in the 
autumn you have a facination of beauty 
in the fruits, blushing in their leafy 
coverts, and in the ble ~ % of the red and 
gold. Green is the universal color. It is 
refreshing and restful to the soul. Frost 
comes and touches shrubs and trees, 
forests, mountain and plains, and what a 
change! LEarth’s grand landscapes are 
glorified by the brushes of unseen artists 
and you have a rich and facinating riot 
of loveliness—a witchery of charm. How 
rich those tints and shadings! The whole 
earth seems in a second springtime, and 
in a wild, rollicking abandon of liveliness 
—ail in gala dress Just before the solemn 
lent of winter,—C. 8. Harrison, Nebr. 

Editorial Note—Mr. Harrison is author of ‘The 
Gold Mine in the Front Yard," a bovk of nearly 
30 pages, devuted to the beautifying of the home 


grounds, telling what and how to grow the flowers 
and shrubs that make a 7 hae ome. For sale 


Here is a farm, the front yard of which 

It 
All 
The 
| whole place is a great pasture for raising 
Here is another farm. Five 
ment. On the lawn are the silver-robed 
color, and in the background the sturdy 
Ponderosa. There is a Black Hill spruce 
in charming symmetry, There are the 


with clusters of blooms, stately and im- 
posing There are beds of peonies, with 
ther witehery of beauty; masses of iris 
'which seem to unite the beauty of two 


with an barmonious blend of loveliness 











‘00 


door. 
buggy. Youcan’t get equal value elsewhere. 


When it arrives examine i 
neighborhood, no matiwr where it wae bought. 





¢ unparalleled bargain. 


just over the danger line. 


do not go 
care to stand up under our 


and tested with every 
arantee, which ma 


bogey podsy sell. pedee Cite 
=. 




















\ Order 


Mi money back if pot 


do not care 


in every way 


and withou 


oe 
Low Prices 





This Buggy is Insured for 3 Years $ 


Genuine Leather Upholstering 


Here’s where you go over the heads of all middlemen right into the factory 
$50.00 is all we ask for this stylish high-grade, guaranteed, auto-seat 





Let Us Ship You This Buggy at Our Risk 


try it. have others examine it, compare it with an 
If you don't consider that you 


brand Line’, and when we cal! an article a leader you can depend on ‘t, that it is an 
Our Masterbrand Vehicles are every one built 
with a big margin of safety—no chance for accident. due to defect 
Every one must be built right 
“Masterbrand 
es good at our expense every defect of ma 

rial or workmanship that can ever appear at any time ip any 


Send Money by Bank 
Check, Post Office 
or Express Money 


If you are not 20 
quainted eth our 


metho of ane business and 


send a» 
in full, sond $10 U0 and pay the 
balance after you have exam 
ined the buggy at your station 
You either get 7) buggy that euilte 
ora soapastes’y 
low price or get back —-qai 
argument — every 


brand” vehicies into every 
posible commeunity, as a 
constant reminder of our 





through this office. Price $ 


Will Ship in 
Two 
Days 

















a tt. 


wa havea 


if you don't think we gave you bigger value than you could get eleewhere, or if for any rea. 

son 3 all zoe do not want to keep the bugry. ship i back. We qill refund your money and after order 
pey,freiaht We Do Not Want You to Risk One is received 

All we ask is, if you intend buying a buggy this spring, that you let as show this 

busgy. This latest pattern, twin auto-seat buggy isa leader in our famous “Master 


They 


satiafied 
cash 


DESCRIPTION 
peples panes le, nichory tre frame, bottom ironed, ful] length 53 in., width 2% 
ie, choice of metal or 


BODY—Air seasoned po 
T—Latest twin Auto sty 


cent you send os Iteallour @e€AR—15-16 trae sweep axles, hickory axie caps. Full circle wrought iron fifth wheel, 

risk We make this liberal ~econd growth hickory reaches. 

offer to introduce aster sprinas—figh tempered F rench pattern springs. hickory spring bars or Bailey body loops. 
SHAFTS—Sciect second growth hickory, high bent, tripie braced, 36 in. leather points, 


Bradley quick shifting couplers, 


Sorvent patent, second growth white hickory, extra heavy rims, % in. round 


oak 


ria ST ne shafts and stee! om? 5 Q00 
CO., 167 Madison St., Chicago, i 


his Pmener serine: press if yee roe Tea: 4. i bbe f and side curtains, } to lighta 
eens << e r . psy r roof and side cu na, large eu 
Bi a) Sarvey UPHOLSTE ine hen r 16 os. ail wool broadcloth, bisouit tufted 
4 farm wagon don't think PAINTING —Old reliable linseed on ‘poocena, body and seat black, gear red. Brewster 
placing 7%, order a aor lain black. 
Book our i to Gatoles. vee atent leather wing dash, toe rail, velvet carpet or rubber mat, padded 
- washers, wrench and cloth apron, 


our order nc 
tonight —and tell as what 
paper you saw this ad in. 


OHN M. SMYTH wose. 








The New 


4 









Thomas A. Edison’s 
w 


Instrument Shipped 


Write today for our new Edison catalog that eg 
you all about the wonderful new model Edison with Mr. Edi- 


son’s new Model R Reproducer and the new parlor grand equipment, 
With this catalog we also send full explanation of our free shipment offer. 


The Offer Wevill 








Edison ‘eu Sete 
md FREE Stee 


Ff. K. Babson, V.-P. & Mgr. Babson Bros. 

New BLK., Dept.3523 , CHICAGO, ILL. 

_ Gentlemen:—Without any obli- 

gations on me, please send me 

your great Edison ——— 
and also the full part 

ularsof your wonderful 

. Free Offer on my 


choice of a new 
Kdison. 
We are tremend- 


style 
ously proud of this 


The Reason % 


magnincent new instrument. When you get it in your > 





send you 

















» Now 









the new model Edison Phonograph and 
your choice of over a thousand records on an 
absolutely free loan. Entertain your family 
and your friends. Give plays and concerts 
right in your own parlor. Then, 

with the outfit you may send it back to us. 


Fao wa cond the tandseme now Basen book and full parnesiare wonderful free trial 
Your name and address on 


town we know everybody will say that nothing like it he 
has ever been heard—so we are pretty sure that at least & 
someone will want to buy one of these new style Exlisons 
(especially as they are being offered now at the most sstounding rock- 
easy terms, as low at $2..¢ a month). But even if no- 
biigation for that is our way of advertising quickly 


superiority of est And See 


8 post card or letter—or just the coupon will do without letter, pea er-7 


v.-P. ond Gen’? Mer. Bat Babson Bros. Dapt.2083. Os Edison Bik., Chicago 
Canadian Office—355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


when you are 


Get the Great Edison Catalog — A 
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Article II 


Planting the Trees. 


In a former article I led you up to the 
planting stage and will now proceed along 
that line. In working the land prepara- 
tory to tree planting, | would use a listing 
plow, setting stakes to drive by, thereby 
insuring at least reasonably straight fur- 
rows and in a general way conforming to 
plan of Diagram 1 in the February issue. 
After having made these furrows — 
ways you will find the labor of di 
the holes for the trees will have ~ 
greatly lessened. 


Be Careful in Buying 


Now about the trees. Don’t buy 
them of some “silver-tongued”’ tree 
peddler, whose ability to furnish you 
any variety of tree desired is only 
limited by his supply of blank labels whic 
his inherent dishonesty may prompt him 
to attach to trees whi ch may be very dis- 
appointing to you when the trees come 
into bearing. I say, don’t buy of such men 
but go to the nearest nursery, and if not 
too far distant to haul the trees in wagons, 
so much the better, as a little care will 
insure safe arrival at place of planting. 
Any good, reliable nursery man will not sell 
you trees out of condition or those that are 
not true to name. 

Having procured your trees and gotten 
your ground marked out, separate the 
varieties carefully and heel them in, tak- 
ing a few out at a time, thus preventing 
the roots from getting dry. Have the 
holes dug of suf ‘ient size and depth to 
furnish ample room for the roots and deep 
enough to have the tree 2 or 3 inches 
deeper than when in the nursery. Provide 
yourself with a sled or something of that 
kind, on which place a tub, half barrel or 
similar vessel, partly filled with water and 
dirt thoroughly mixed to a consistency 
that will completely saturate and moistén 
all the roots of the trees, and thick enough 
so that quite a portion will adhere to the 
roots. ‘his insures absolute moisture 
at once, and as it is not always possible 
or convenient in large operations to be 
ready to place the tree just as the hole is 
dug, makes it of vital importance. 

In planting trees it is a good plan for 
convenience in picking apples, to have at 
least, five rows of one variety contiguous, 
and with that plan in view take from your 
supply as you need, being careful to pro- 
tect the roots from getting too dry 
Take a sharp pruning knife and cut back 
ill the large roots that were cut or broken 
in digging and then puddle the roots in the 
tub and place tree in the hole, spreading 
out the ong fibrous roots to as near their 
natural position as practical, then put in 
1 little of the top soil that came out of the 
hole, working it down among the roots, 
und when you have filled the hole about 
two-thirds full, a gentle churning motion 

imparted to the tree will tend to further 
1djust matters and this is to be followed 
by a thorough firming of the ground 

round the tree. Unless the ground is 
ery wet you can hardly tramp it too firm. 
Now apply, say one-half to two gallons of 
water around the tree and finish filling 
the hole with dirt loosely thrown in, 
leaving the ground a litile lower around the 
tree than the surrounding surface. This 
will have a tendency to hold the rainfall. 

The time for planting, of course, de- 
ends upon weather conditions, but should 
- as early as possible, being careful not to 
handle the trees in freezing weather there- 
by exposing the roots. 


APPLE GROWING 
FOR PROFIT 





By F. P. SPENCER 





The Crop Between Trees 

Having the orchard planted, the ques- 
tion of what to grow between the rows of 
trees becomes a paramount one and to be 
decided by environments. If near a good 
market, strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries can be grown for a few years 
without detriment to the trees, but be 
sure and keep the tree row free from weeds, 
and the ground well stirred. In planting 
g| extensively, I would advocate planting 
corn. As you have 35 feet of space be-} 
tween the rows you can plant seven or 
eight rows of listed corn, reducing the 
number later as the owt of the trees 
makes it necessary liowing this plan 
six or eight years, whoa a seeding to clover 
is just the thing. It is best to practice 
level cultivation and be sure not to create 
a ridge in the tree row. 

Pruning and Spraying 

Pruning and spraying, also protection 
from rabbits will follow in their sequence, 
although I do not advocate much pruning 
the first year, merely enough to remove 
limbs bruised and broken in handling. 

Age of Trees for Planting 

Personally I would buy none but 3- 
year-old trees, providing I could get good 
ones, and under no conditions anything 
under 2 ears, and those of vigorous 
growth. am aware this is contrary to 
the nurserymen’s advice, but I am con- 
strained to think their advice might not be 
entirely disinterested as it seems os eee 
business pro vert 5 into 
money ey by ocing 1-year-old 
trees. I am familiar with all the argu- 
ments both pro and con on the proper 
age of trees for planting, and also have the 
benefit of experience which is, you know, 
sometimes a little expensive, but. knowl- 
edge so acquired is of lasting value. 


NOTE.—In the previous article a typographical 
error made Mr. Spencer say he was in 8. E. Iowa 
instead of 8. W. Such a change of locality might 
make considerable difference in methods, varieties, 
ete. —Editor. 


— Cx 

Good Books on Garden and Orchard. 

Don’t depend too much on what in- 
formation you can pick up from the ~ < 
bors, from farmer’s institutes, etc., 
your knowledge of gardening, fruit and 
flower growing. It is so easy to iorget 
that one loses the greater part of all the 
good things that come his way. When 
you have a good book on a handy shelf 
you have a friend close at hand who is 
yatiently waiting to give you the right 
Find of advice, provided you know how to 
ask it 

We can supply the following books— 
and others not mentioned—for those who 
care to invest the price in a good book 

Vegetable Gardening, Watts, $1.75 

Cc elery Culture, Beattie, 50 cents. 

Principle of Fruit Growing, Bailey,$1.50. 

The Fruit Grower’s Guide Book, Favor, 
$1.00. 

Tomato Culture, Tracy, 50 cents 

New Onion Culture, Greiner, 50 cents. 

Cabbages—Cauliflower, Allen, 50 cents. 

Bean Culture, Sevey, 50 cents. 

The Potato, Fraser, 75 cents. 

The Potato, Grubb-Guilford, $2.00. 

Sweet Potato Culture, Fitz, 50 cents. 

The Gladiolus,Crawford-Van Fleet,$1.25 

Farm & Garden Rule Book, Bailey, $2.00. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, 
Allen, $1.50. 

Beautiful Flower Garden, Matthews, 40 
cents. 

Home Floriculture, Rexford, $1.00 

The Rose, Ellwanger, $1.25. 













Take Kdvinhes of our 
Seventy Years’ 
. 
Experience 
Seventy years’ experience with har- 
vesting and haying machines and tools 
and with equipment for building them 
economically ; seventy years of exhaus- 
tive experimenting, testing, field work, 


and distribution constitute a tremend- 
ous advantage in favor of our ma- 


chines. F we anv learned to value 
the high stand uality which 
accounts for th dep ility of 1H 


Cc eats Ay and having machines 
and tools bearing, the,well-known names 


Champion 
Deering 
McCormick 
Milwaukee 
Osborne 
Plano 


I H C machines have harvested the grain 
Maide of ho wore, ap lane, Ses hese Se ury Ba 
pare hs of there.capacity for cutting, 

all the grain in any field, whether it 
bencery et light, tall-or short, standing, down 


Good binding gnats good | twine as well as 

it and smoothest 

is that sold by the Tt I H C local dealer. It comes 

in balls guaranteed for len and weight, and 

is marked under the trade names, Champ- 

» McCormick Milwaukee, Os- 

There are four 

ies of each brand—Pure Manila, Manila, 
isal, and Standard. 


See the I H C local dealers and get from them 
the reasons why I H C harvesting and haying 
machines and tools, and binder twine are the 
best you can buy. They will supply you with 
catalogs and full information, or write 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated ) 














Sweet Clover of choicest 

Stup Grose, ote., of tow prioeas 
i, +t, ae 

Ack Sr caanptes ant coe7 iogat eed fo 


ec 


““Grimm’s Everlasting Alfalfa 
Wortk Millions to America.”’ 


Get the Genuine Everlasting Grimm from A 
B. Lyman, proprietor Alfalfadale Farm, introducer 
of this great Alfalfa. Send for Free Booklet, etc 
A. B. LYMAN, Alfalfadale Farm, 
Excelsior, Minn. 


CLOVER == 











For your own protection, be sure to tell ad- 
vertisers that you are answering their adver- 
tisernent because Successful Farming gua in- 
tees their honesty. We do not knowingly allow 
a dishonest man to advertise in Successful 





Farming. 
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Raising Potatoes for Profit. 


Potatoes should be planted as early in 
the spring as is possible without danger | 
of freezing. They do best when the | 
weather is not too hot, hence by early 
planting you have the advantage of more 
cool weather. Early potatoes command 
the best prices and tnus you get your crop 
off your hands befere competition from | 
the great potate growing sections of 
the North. We can not successfully 
sell our small potatoes alongside the 
giants raised in the famous petato sec- 
tions of the United States, but by having 
them early we can get eur share of the 
cash before they have a chance. 

The first thing to do when attempting 
to raise potatoes is to completely make up 
your mind to raise all the salable potatoes 
possible from the ground planted. Any 
land that will raise good corn will usually 
raise good potatoes. The better corn the 
ground produces, the larger the crop of 
potatoes it will raise. Carefully pick out | 
the very best ground on the farm for the 
potato patch. 

Broken blue grass or clover sod put to 
corn one year, then potatoes is excellent. 
A newly cleared brush patch is an ideal | 
place. The soil should be so light as to 
offer but little resistance to tuber growth. 
It should be well supplied with organic 
matter and be moist but not wet. It 
should be rich enough to ftirnish an abund- 
ance of plant food Heavy, clayey, or 
gumbo soils are not suitable to s ssful 
potato culture. Rich, dark, sandy loam 
is good. Potatoes should not as a cule be 
grown continuously on the same ground 
but should be rotated with other crops. 
As many as three large crops.have been 
grown successively on the Same land in 
this section, but the third crop was the 
lightest and ‘the first the largest, showing a 
decrease of the potato bearing substance 
in the soil. Barnyard manure may be 
used in abundance on potato land, but 
should be applied to the land at least one 
season before being planted to potatoes. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Varieties 


The main reason that so few potatoes 
are raised is because ‘inferior seed from 
poor yielding varities are so frequently | 
planted. If farmers could be induced 
to change their seed and test. at least 
one or two new varieties (to. them) 
each year, they would soon find the varie- 
ties best adapted to their particular condi- 
tions and climate, and it would be an easy 
matter to double or triple their yield. 
It is an easy matter to clear $50 to $100 
an acre some years raising potatoes. This, 
however, can not be done on poor land 
with poor yielding varieties. 

While Early Ohio potatoes ‘are very 

»pular and splendid to eat, they are, at! 
4 only medium sized and have a great | 
number of small potatoes. The Early | 
Six Weeks are larger, yield better and are a 
trifle earlier. Extra Early Eureka are 
very early, grow to fair size and are hard 
to beat for a good early potato. The 
Rural New Yorker No. 2 is a hardy| 
drought-resisting; very prolific potato, 
and yields splendidly when many varieties 
fail. On good land with proper preparation 
and care it is an easy matter to raise 200 
to 250 bushels of large, salable potatoes to 
the acre. Their eating qualities are in- 
ferior, however, to Early Ohio, Six Weeks 
or Eureka. The Adirondack potato will | 
out-yield the Rural New Yorker No. 2 
about one-third, and are splendid to eat 
and very large size. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is equal to the 
Adirondack in yielding qualities, is not | 
quite as large and is splendid to eat or | 
sell. Carman No. 3 is also an excellent 
medium early potato and is a beauty. It 
yields splendidly. The writer has raised | 
these varieties and any one wishing to get 
new seed and better his yield will make no 
mistake in bankingon what is above stated. 

Wiltse, Kan. 




















FREE i 


eoccY BARGAINS 


WILL be glad to pay the postage on it It is not 
the biggest book issued, but it is by far the most 
complete of vehicles and harness ever issued. It 
illustrates frem actual photographs a complete line of up- 
to-the-minute Buggies and harness, and quotes prices lower 
than you can get anyw here else for the same grade of goods. | 
I can’t sella good Buggy for $80, nor can anybody else. But 
I can sell zs — direct from the factory — a high-grade vehicle 
which I will absolutely guarantee under bond for two yore ata 
saving of $25 to $50 or more over what you pay for a similar Buggy 
from your dealer. for price I'll put my Buggies against any 
Buggies in the world, and I will back them te the limit with a my 
arantee under bond to refund every cent you pay me, and to pa 
¢ freight both ways, if any Buggy I ship 
i is not exactly as my catalog states. 


My 191 
nu $5450 


All the brains and skill of the most expert work- 

men are combined with the hisnest yprade saheriale 

money can buy in turn aires 

I’m proud of—and you'll proud Cun =. sti = 

my reputation on it and am ready to shi; here on 
30 Days’ Road Trial Free am . 

th 2-Year Guarantee 


Now send for my book—even if 
you don't expect to buy a 

Buggy this year. Just send 
your name and address on } 


& post-card—TO-DAY. le 
D. T. BOHON, { \ —#, 
PZ 
- ———— ag 
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Greater growth from the ground 


Scientific soil cultivation gives bigger results, and you save time 


and lighte jf your anet 


Jr Hill and Drill Seeder sows all gatden seeds ac- 


Sows in a narrow line making wheel hoe cultivation 
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quick and easy. 
Planet Jr Twelve-tooth Harrow, Cultivator, and Pulverizer is invaluable 

im strawberry and truck patches and the market garden. Has 12 chisel-shaped 

teeth and pulverizer. 













An instructive 64-page illustr: 
catalogue ! AT pce ya ma 




















RK TREES ~ soc: 
peri- 


ence, boiled down is ready for you absclutely 
Don’t exparinmnt pene tet? troll trees unknown juctiveness, uncertain 
quality. Stark Trees always eo gas in Stark Brothers’ per- 
Ianting, pecking shipping. 















fect method of growing, transplan and 
A 50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 

don’t you take advantage of our Special Service ay ad 
es Om i Freete You. We send you free the best 

ifie of preparing your soil for bi 

how to prune your trees, give you best “ rosthote of Meark Stark sei 
how to spray the Stark way. e make your orchard a winger and 
big money maker. Write us at once for Stark Year Book, 
fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 


Stark Bro’ $ ery — Pp at RB. BR. Ne. 5s. le 
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rowin +e 
STRAWBERRIES! "== Mat se Money grow astrawber berries home 
\ able. te gga ena ae — use. x Every home should have berry be. , 
W'SSTRAWBERRY ives fall directionsas to varieties cultural methods, 
etc, Willtell YOU how to make AL co Uhtrated. Sent FREE. Write TODAY, 
Allen's frne-s berr its, ll fruits, asparag’ et, bs, etc, rigs 
ous, hardy, prolific. F "Gnaeed ia Surawberry ook, P Shipments CUARANTE 


W. F. ALLEN, 75 Market Street, Salisbury, M4, 
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SHELTER BELTS AND 
HOW TO PLANT THEM 


By J. GORDON DORRANCE, B. F., F. E. 

















No. 1 


Add Value to Farms 

In Middle Western States, farms which 
are sheltered from the scorching winds of 
summer, and the piercing ones of winter, 
are of more value and command a better 
price, than those which are unprotected 
and exposed to the elements on all sides. 

There, where rich, produciive farm 
lands are seen on every hand, large areas 
of poor agricultural soils are seldom avail- 
able for the extensive culture of trees. 
A certain amount of tree-planting might 
nevertheless be advantagecusly made by 
every farmer desirous of rendering his 
farm as pleasant and profitaLle as pos- 
sible, for in the Central West the wind- 
break or shelter belt is something few can 
afford to be without. 





and hence some way of protecting them at 
all seasons of the vear, ning the time 
when they are ready for market, and sav- 
ing the farmer’s g) ain meanwhile, would be 
not only desirable, but indirectly quite 
prc fitable. 

Fences with living trees for posts pro- 
tect nearby fields, and act as a regulator 
of temperature during the growing season. 
Fields so protected heat and cool slowly, 
being shut off from the winds through the 
day, the soil moisture is conserved, and 
they enjoy a kind of superheating very 
beneficial to growing crops. Such fence- 
posts do not decay and do not have to be 
often renewed. Instead, they improve 
with age. 

Ard now as for orchards, the wind- 


Whether for the protection of house, | break is scarcely less useful. Protecting 
barn, fields, or orchards, space used for | the sensitive fruit trees from heavy winds, 


. | 
growing a shelter belt of useful trees is| 


never wasted, but has an important part 
to fulfill on every well-managed farm. 
Farm houses protected by a growing shield 
of trees are more attractive without, and 
more comfortable within, than those which 
are subjected, now to hot, drying winds, 
then to cold piercing blasts which are 
only too apparent to those who live inside. 


Live Stock Need Shelter 


From an economical point of v' ew, the 
stock farmer realizes the need of some 
means of protection for his feed-icts, 
sheds, and stables. Cattle and hogs ex- 
posed to cold, chilling winds all through a 
long winter, and to the warm sun and hot 
breezes of the summer months do not fat- 
ten rapidly. They frequently lose weight. 











the windbreak also affords shelter to the 
birds that contribute so much to the suc- 
cess of nearly every orchard, 

Where to Put Windbreaks 

Of course, shelter belts not rightly 
located are well nigh worse than useless. 
If too close they pile the snow about the 
buildings and in the lots. ‘Then for the 
farmhouse and barns, the windbreak 
should of course be planted on the wind- 
ward aide about 150 feet distant from the 
buildirgs to be protected. The resulting 
space between, with its surplus of snow, 
makes an especially fine garden spot the 
next spring, with an unusually large 
amount of moisture from the melted 
snow. Fields protected by shelter belts 
are benefited in the same way. 

When and How to Plant Trees 

The proper time for tree-planting is 
early in the spring, as socn as the frost is 
well out of the ground and just pr vious to 
the commencement of growth in the young 
stock. A wet or cloudy day is best for 
this work, and the seedlings must be 
handled with great care, especially the 
conifers, as only a few minutes exposure 
toa hot sun is sufficient to wither the 
sensitive roots of the young stock. 

If the trees are received from a dis- 
tance, or when they are removed from the | 
home nursery to a permanent planting- 
site, they should have their roots immersed 
at once m a tub or pail containing a mix- 
ture known as “puddle,” which is made 
from earth and water, and of the con- 
sistency of cream. Trees so treated may 


be carried about in this mud until they 
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£t,,2% BLACKBERRY 

TRULY ASTAR PERFORMER 
A wonder indeed! in growth, excellence, 
uctiveness. Bears for two months, large 
uscious berries in clusters, likegrapes— 
see illustration. A single plant has 
yielded over two bushels in a year. Write for 
iculars. Headquarters also for St. Regis 
iverbearing, the best red Raspberry ; and Caco, 
by far the choicest of all har Fapes, A full 
assortment of Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Garden Roots, 


aeney Perennial Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreen 
and Shade Trees, Roses, 
Hedge Plants, etc. Ilustrated 
descriptive catalog replete with 
cultural instructions. FREE TO 
EVERYBODY. Established 1878; 
200 acres; quality unsur- 


passed; PRICES 
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GOOD POULTRY 


® Quarter azine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, p Bp attention to the care and handling of 

Tells w to make $200 per acre per year on any 
larm from 5 to 100 acres. Every grape grower needs poultry. 
Good Poultry alone, 10 cents s copy; 2% cents « year. Free 
with $1.00 order for grape vines. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Seugetuck, Mich. 
Clty Office — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, llincis 
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are removed to be planted without i- 
jury to the roots. 

As to the young trees <hemseives. 2 
or 3-year-old transplants are just right, 
as the transplanted stock is hardier, 
with better development of roots and 
stems than younger trees. 

The planting itself may be done in 
either of two very good ways, in a furrow 
or by the “slit method.” Tree-planting 
in ploughed furrows gives good results 
and is inexpensive. In the “slit method,” 
individual holes are dug with a spade for 
each young tree. The spade is thrust 
into the ground, and after being moved 
back and forth, it is pushed forward and 
the young seedling is set in the hole be- 
hind the e, which is then removed, 
and the soil pressed firmly down with the 
foot. 

Take Care of Plantings 

For the first two or three years after 
planting, a little cultivation is conducive 
to good results. Such treatment kills 
off interfering grass and weeds, and in ad- 
dition conserves the soil moisture about 





the seedlings. Cultivation two or three 
times a year is usually satisfactory. How-| 
ever, the cultivation must not be pro-| 
longed too late in the season, and should | 
generally be discontinued for the summer 
about July 15th. 

The trees may be planted in double or 
single rows, a single row of trees being 
often all that is necessary, though a 
double or even triple row is a greater pro- 
tection, and the trees themselves attain a 
better development. 

What to Plant 

For the Middle West there are many 
trees which have been found by experi- 
ence well fitted for the windbreak or 
shelter belt. Let us consider briefly some 
of the best—the Cottonwood, White Wil- 
low, European Larch, White and Scotch 
Pines, Norway and White Spruces. 

The Cottonwood thrives best on the 
moist soils found in sandy river bottoms. 
Cuttings of the Cottonwood may be 
planted 3 feet apart in a single row, in a 
furrow, and the trees, in addition to af- 
fording substantial protection to the farm, 
produce good cordwood and lumber in 30 
years, 

The White Willow also grows in moist 
soils, and like the variety just named, 
should be planted in furrows, the rows and 
trees 6 feet apart. White Willow in 
20 years furnishes good material for posts. 

Of course, the evergreens or conifers 
are really best adapted for the shelter 
belt, and European Larch is among those 
l with success. It is sometimes 
planted in mixture with White Pine, the 
seedlings of each standing 4 feet apart, 
when planted in single rows. Planting by 
the slit method is best for this tree, as for 
all the following species, and well-drained 
or sandy loams the most favorable soils. 
Larch in only 30 years reaches a height 
of 50 feet, and makes very good poles. 

White Pine, always a calnehle tree, 
grows well in Towa and Northern Illinois 
on well-drained loams or poor sandy soils. 
It should be planted 5 feet apart each 
way, and in 40 or 50 years will produce 
lumber of high quality. 

Where other trees will not grow, Scotch 
Pine will, as this tree, unlke most, is 
easily started and shows rapid growth 


ae, sandy soils. 
he Norway Spruce is a tree of com- 
‘werpiay J rapid dcvelopment, growing 
yest on fresh or sandy loams. This tree, 
for windbreaks, should be set 10 feet 
apart each way. The Norway Spruce does 
not do well in Northwestern Iowa, but 
elsewhere in this region is successfully 
grown and produces good lumber at ma- 
turity. 

But of all these trees, White Spruce is 
probably the best for our purpose. Spaced 
10x10 feet, it flourishes on fresh loam 
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soils and is a hardy, long-lived tree, 
when mature 
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AN afarmer make money in livestock farming on land 
> that is worth $800 an acre? 

“Well, I should say he could not,” says the grain farmer 
of the corn belt, who is meeting with great difficulty in paying a 
creditable interest on his gross investment on the $200 land of 
his vicinity. 

“It would be absolutely impossible to show a balance in favor 
of the farm at the end of the year, were dairying attempted on 
such valuable land,” is the verdict of the Illinois and Wisconsin 
dairymen. 

“To feed horses, mules, sheep hogs, or cattle on $800 land 
would be the height of folly,” say the successful feeders of the 
Middle West. 

“The production of particularl-- valuable cash crops, such as 
first-class fruits, truck crops, anc tobacco might be profitably 
carried on in the case of extremely high-priced land. Where 
judicious 
manage- 
ment was eX- 
ercised in the 
marketing of 
the produce, 
and the soil 
was main- 
tained In a 
high state of 
fertility, it 
might be pos- 
sible to make 


money, but 
the chance cs 
do not favor 


the lasting 
suceess of 
such. opera- > ; aa al ‘ i= oes 
tions,” ‘a’h - ‘ —. »,. ero: 

: Pa ¢ Ps hn Oy ti 
swers' the 4 ie. , pay” 
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$800 LAND 
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not for the fact that its owner figures that the 





leasure he de- 
rives from operating the breeding farm more t offsets the 
surplus that would be accumulating in he bank, were the land 
sold at a fancy price and the resultant money placed at interest. 

Furthermore, the Browndale Farm is a breeding project, 
whereon Scotch Shorthorns of the best type and quality are 
bred and raised. The animals are sold at attractive prices for 
breeding purposes. Annually 50 or 75 bulls and cows will be 
disposed of and these animals will sell for from $100 to $1,000 
per head. Under such a system of operation success can be 
gained even on extremely valuable farming land. Annually the 
Browndale Farm holds a public sale—the recent sale was the 
34th. Forty pure-bred Shorthorns were sold at an average of 
$380 a head, these animals bringing in a revenue of $15,200. 
This means that allowing for the income from the other cash 
«ops that are marketed from the farm, that the place is yearly 
able to pay an 
interest of ap- 
proximately 4 
per cent on the 
invest - 
ment figuring 
the land to be 
worth $800 an 
acre. 

The visitor 
to Browndale 
Farm is im- 
mediately im- 
pressed with 
the air of ship- 
shapeness 
and service- 
ability which 
character- 
izes the whole 
place. The 
farm build- 


* all 


*, 
h 
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economist t o 
the question, 
‘What use . 
may be made 
of agricultural land worth $800 an acre.” 

Practically all these statements are absolutely true. Farm- 
ing on high-priced land is hazardous. The chances stand about 
ten to nine against the operator who breaks into the game handi- 
capped by such conditions. However, the case is different for 
the farmer who purchases agricultural land at a nominal figure, 
and later on the land advances in value. He estimates the in- 
terest that he must pay on his investment as represented in the 
purchase price of the land, and not in any potential value which 
the land has since-attained. Many corn belt farmers are 
operating under similar conditions, and they find that they can 
make money on $200 and even $300 land which has descended 
to them from their parents, or which they purchased during 
un era of waning land values. These countrymen estimate 
that they are paying an attractive interest on the original in- 
vestment, and they do not bother their heads over the present 
value of their farms. 

The ease is quite different with the farmer who purchases a 
He must buy on such a margin as 


farm at the present time. 
adequate net balance on the 


will enable him to show 
existent high valuation of the land. 

Up in eastern Minnesota is a 400- 
wre farm owned by Mr. H. F. Brown of 
Shorthorn fame. About 40 years ago 
when Mr. Brown purchased his farm the 
land was worth only $40 per acre. Last 
vear the owner refused an offer of $800 
an acre for his place. This remarkable 
increase in value is explained by the 
fact that the farm is now located within 
the residential, suburban district of 
Minneapolis. The land is so valuable 
for residential purposes, that it is ques- 


an 


Near view of Browndale Farm from across Minnehaha creek 








ings, the 
home, the 
fences are all 
designed for active service. Moreover they are maintained in 
first-class condition, indicating that the farm is experiencing 
its share of prosperity. Browndale Farm is located in a rough 
and rolling type of country that makes for an abundance of 
pasturage and provides conditions that approach those to which 
the Shorthorn cattle were accustomed in Scotland, the land of 
their nativity. This farm features the use of an appropriate 
name that appears on a large signboard over one of the sheds. 
Every other farm in this country should be fittingly named. A 
suitable name possesses an advertising value that the general 
farmer little appreciates. 

All the fences abutting the highway on the Browndale Farm 
are neatly whitewashed and kept in a fine state of repair. The 
barns and sheds as well as the high board fences are also 
maintained in natty shape by the liberal use of paint, lumber, 
and nails. Likewise, in this respect, could the average American 
farmstead be improved were it accorded a coat of paint and 
such repairs as were needed. A couple of coverings of paint will 
do more to rejuvenate old buildings than anything else. It is 
safe to say that newly painted buildings add $10 to $15 per 
acre to the selling price of many a farm. 
Furthermore, the highway fronting the 
farm is kept free from weeds and refuse, 
which too commonly are found as eye- 
sores along the average American road. 
It is not necessary to spend much time, 
labor, or cash in dolling up the old farm 
by the practice of these penny-wise, 
common sense methods of management. 

Through the middle of Browndale 
Farm flows Minnehaha Creek, which 
furnishes an abundance of running water 
for the use of the pastured stock, as well 
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tionable whether it could be profitably 
operated longer as farming land, were it 





A coay looking front entrance to the farm 


as providing power for the inexpensive 
Continued on page 58 
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My fame as a car 
builder, after 26 years, is 
based in large part on 
my engine. 


To me it’s an old, old 
story. Perhaps it is new 
to you. 


A Lifetime 


I was one of the world’s first 
builders of gas engines. Long 
before the days of automobiles, 
the Olds Gas Engines were known 
half the world over. And they are 
today. 

It has taken a lifetime to de- 
velop an engine like the one in Reo 
the Fifth. And even my rivals 
concede it to be one of the great 


engines of the world. 
———— ee 


My catalog states all the details 
about it. I won’t bother with them 
here. But the fame of this engine 
is based on four things: 

Its unusual power— 

Its enduring silence— 

Its remarkable endurance— 


Its ease of adjustment. 


R. M. OWEN & CO. “ix. REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





ns. ® ny . 
Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtedpg and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170) 


an Engine Did 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Radical Tests 


We avoid trouble for you by 
putting each engine to five radical 


tests in our factory. 


Each is run for 10 hours with 
outside power, then another 10 
hours with its own power. Then 


we take it apart and inspect it. 


Then itis made to run a blower, 
and tested at various speeds. Then 
it runs an absorption dynamo- 
meter, as a measure of its power. 
Then, in the finished car, we give 
it the hardest sort of road test. 

These tests require 48 hours. 
But thousands of these engines, 
run for years and years, are still in 
prime condition. 


We use on this engine, to save 
ignition troubles, a $75 magneto. 
And we doubly heat our carburetor, 


to deal with any gasoline. 


So Everywhere 


In every part of this car we use 
the same precautions. 
The steel is twice analyzed. 


The gears are tested to stand 


75,000 pounds per tooth. The 
springs for 100,000 vibrations. 


We use 190 drop forgings. 
We use 15 roller bearings. 
The tires are 34x4. 

Each~body gets 17 coats. 


When you get a cat built like 


Reo 


cost of upkeep. 


Unique Coutrel 


We use in this car the only center 
control which is simple and out of 


the way. 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a small rod only three 


inche 


There are no levers, side or 
center, so the front is clear. Both 
brakes are operated by foot pedals. 


And in this car you find the left 


side drive, as in the finest cars this 


year. 


Write for our catalog and 
we'll direct you to the nearest 


showroom. 





the Fifth there is very small 


s in each of four directions. 


Reo the Fifth 
The 1913 Series 
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The Other Side of Driven From Home 
Continued from Page 8 

chine Ty on the farm, and takes a man’s 

place in any kind of mac hine work or any 


- work where great strength is not neces- 
He understands the value of pure 


sary. 
bred stock and knows the different 
breeds. He knows Grimm alfalfa from 


Cossack, and Blue Stem from Fife wheat; 
knows better than to kill toads, owls and 
bull anakes; knows the names and habits 
of most of the animals, trees, birds, in- 
sects and plants common to our locality. 
All of this knowledge was gained without 
effort on the part of either student or 
teacher by simply answering the eternal 
“why” of the naturally active mind of the 
normal child. Little of the practical part 
of this already rather extended agricul- 
tural education could be learned at a city 
200. 

Many city bred children can tell the 
difference between an African and an 
Asiatic elephant, but how many could tell 
with the same degree of accuracy the 
points of difference between a Poland 
China and a Berkshire hog, and which of 
the two animals is commercially the more 
important? I’m afraid that the city 
mother did not grasp the full importance 
of this distinction when she compared the 
knowledge of agriculture of city and coun- 
try bred boys to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 

Our oldest boy is continually stumping 
us: with ‘questions, but when we can not 
answer him offhand we form a cooperative 
society of research. We have a new up- 
to-date encyclopedia, several small works 
on natural history, agriculture and refer- 
ence works, then we have the agricultural 
papers, the experiment station bulletins, 
and ‘the stations themselves to appeal to 
when other sources fail. 

As, to exercise and physical culture, I’m 
inélined to believe that a pitch fork and a 
pump handle will “put it all over” Indian 
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AIR COOLED 


GUARANTEED FOR 
A LIFETIME 


Let us send you a 
Fauitiess Engine on g 


30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Don’t send us a 
cent until you are 
thoroughly satisfied 
We guarantee better 
value for your money than 
you can get anywhere else 


and allow you to be the sole judge. 


power, air cooled, engine $17.80 per horse power; lowest price ever made. 


compared with “war time” prices asked by others. Remember, no 
selling expense, immense output, high factory efficiency, enables us to sell 


Fauiltless 


aad labor, no more, no less. For any other en- 
gine you must pay much more than it is worth, 





clubs or dumbbells for developing the arms 
and shoulders, and a shot gun and a box 
of shells will do wonders in the way of 
developing the legs and lungs. 

Do not mistake me. I am not belittling 
the nasium. It is doing a great work 
in the city where good healthy, hunger- 
producing work in the fresh air and sun- 
shine is im ible, and many of the re- 
creations of the gymnasium might be trans- 
ferred to the farm with both pleasure and 
S to the farm boy. Base ball, foot 

all, swing, horizontal bar, punching bag, 
foils, gloves, etc., are all aa and cheaply 
provided and should be on every farm 
where there are boys. We have many of 
them already and will provide the others 
as the boys grow older and desire them. 

As our school is so distant our oldest 
boy did not start to school until he was 
past 8 years, but I did not delay his edu- 
cation on this account nor did it stop at 
the end of the short school term. At 5 
years I got him a primer and began giving 
him his lessons daily. As mentioned be- 
fore, he takes far more interest in ma- 
chinery than in books, so his progress has 
not been as fast as it otherwise would have 
been. Then we do not try to pervert or 
discourage natural tendencies, besides we 
believe that knowledge of machinery and 
handicraft are fully as important as book 
knowledge. 

Our second boy is much more studiously 
inclined and memorizes very easily. At 
2 years old he memorized all of the rhymes 
in his Mother Goose book by hearing his 
brother read them, and so I decided he 
might as well be learning something use- 
ful and bought him a primer. During the 
following winter when but 3 years old he 
went through his book, could read readily 
either print or script, write his name, draw 
common objects, count to 10 and write the 
numerals. 

This year at 4 he started to school with 
his brother. He is now nearly through his 
first grade reader and can read a full page 















Compare our prices with all others. Figure 4! 
Don’t be misled, 

gine at any price is made with more painstaking 

aultiess Engines for what they are worth—one small profit 


are strong, powertul, ohuple, oft efficient; 


lesson without a mistake, can write and 
draw equal to many third-graders, can 
count to 100 and write the numbers, un- 
derstands all of the combinations required 
of the first grade and can spell words of 
six to eight letters and memorize five or 
more at a lesson and any word that he can 
spell foreward he can spell backwards with 
equal ease, _— that he has the word 
pictured in his mind, and does not spell by 


sound. 

He has picture books on natural his- 
tory and also takes interest in outdoor 
life, and can recognize most of the com- 
moner birds, animals and plants. 

Personal Pesponsibility of Parents. 

Now the way to do our full duty to our 
children is to live with them in the real 
sense of the word, to take an interest in 
them and their work every day in ‘he 
year, and to see that they take an interest 
in us and our work. 

Now, Mr. Careful Farmer, you would 
not turn your fine stock over to the care of 
the hi man and trust entirely to his 
judgment as to their feed and care. Now 
would you? You daily supervise his work 
and carefully watch the development of 
those choice animals so that no mistakes 
are made and that they will when matured 
be a credit to their owner, but you will 
turn your children over to a hired teacher 
and forget them from one year’s end to the 
other, and think you have done your whole 
duty by them when you pay your school 
tax without more than a grumble or two. 

Now, one final word on the rented 
farms. I believe they are the greatest 
menace to the future of America that we 
are facing today, and unless we arouse our- 
selves and fight, great, and in many cases 
irreparable harm will have been done to 
the foundation on which America’s great- 
ness rests, agriculture. Destroy the found- 
ation and the whole structure crumbles. 

Has Tax Scheme. 

The remedy is simple if we can but 

arouse the voters to see the necessity of 
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The Backbone bi 
of the F arm Lr wy 


The horse is the backbove and sinew of évery farm—the call 
for horseflesh and’ muscle is continuous. 

This everyday utilization of tissue and muscle must be constantly repaired 
and can only be repaired by digested food. But as the horse has the smallest ) 
S stomach of any barnyard ani of its size and its feed much more highly con- Wj 
centrated, it is necessary to invigorate and tone up the horse's digestive organs \// 
to make sure of his getting the good out of his dinner. 


: ‘D* HESS STOCK TONIC 


®. 
a: = ion formulated by Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) and com- 
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posed of bitter tonics that give tone to the general system, gentle laxa 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic | tives that regulate the bowels and diuretics that act gently “.. 
mes a s on the kidneys. It not only gives the workhorse spirit and 

+; —; stamina, but it wiil make your cows give more milk, your 
Quassia. Digestive Tonic steers digest more food, and its results are es ally 

and Worm Expeller, | ™atked when fed to hogs and pigs. It relieves the minor stock ail- © 

of Blood | ments and expels worms. ——— Z 

Builder General Our proposition: If it does not give your workhorse spirit and stamina, make - 
Sulphate of Soda. Laxa- all of your stock thrive better, free from disease and free from worms, take the empty potags 

tive and Liver Tonic. back to our dealer and get your money back. Every pound sold on this guarantee, 25-lb. pai “> 
Common Balt. Appetizer, $1.60; 100-lb. sack $5.00. Except in Canada and extreme West and South. PE 

— yaar. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) will at any time prescribe for your ailing animals free oY 

Epsom Salts. Laxative. charge if you will send him full fdctaits. Mention this paper and send 47 
ey Stim- 7 2cent stamp. 96-page Veterinary Book also free. 
Charcoal. P t PCC 

Noxious Gases, : DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Penugresk. Tonic and 

Aromatic. 

The above is carefully 
enough cereal meal to | DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. Your hens that are now laying eggs for hatching should 

= have an even chance to reach maturity. Justa 








be in the pink of condition, so that the offspring ma 
penny’s worth of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will feed thirty hen which will insure red combs and plenty of hen music. 
It will make your hens lay, it will insure health in your poultry flock, excellent for little chicks, prevents those 
little bowel troubles and complications, also prevents and cures gapes, cholera, indigestion and the like, 
1% lbs, 25c (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except in 
Canada and extreme West. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 43-page Poultry Book, Free. 


INSTANT LOUSE KiLLER KILLS LICE 








administrating it. It is the non-resident 
land tax. Ma<e this tax so high that own- 
ers will be compelled to live on their land 
or sell it. Such a law could easily be 
framed so as to work no hardship on the 
present non-resident owners by exempt- 
ing them from the law. In fact such a law 
would be of great benefit to them by in- 
creasing the value of farm lands due to the 
better methods of resident owners. 

We would derive immediate benefit 
from such a law, first because most non- 
resident owners are old men and are dying 
daily, and second because all future pur- 
chasers will buy farms with the object of 
making homes of them and they will be- 

in improving and building them up. 
Sne fine residence will beget envy and 
rivalry, and soon the farm will cease to be 
a dollar-producing machine and become 
a country estate, or rather an ancestral 
home similar to those of the old South be- 
fore the war. Such communities will soon 
gain the caste that landed estates always‘ 
bring and will be a lure to the better 
class of city residents whose aim then will 
be to make enough from their city busi- 
ness to buy an estate and retire. 

With the trolley, the automobile, elec- 
tricity and other cheap and convenient 
power, the telephone and the man 
modern labor saving jevices for all kin 
of farm and housework the farm of today 
with a little intelligent effort can have all of 
the advantages and none of the disad- 
vantages of the city. All we need is to be 
awakened to the great possibilities of 
rural life, of the country home as a place 
of refinement and culture, for just as soon 
as the farmer begins to appreciate the 
fact that he is the real American aris- 
tocrat, as the land owners of every other 
country are their aristocrats then we will 
have good country roads and high-class 





rural schools; then we will have country 





estates instead of slaternly farms in these 
rich and fertile lands of the grain belt. 

Note: This writer seems to have unusually 
bright children, capable of memorizing and learni 
easily. ‘Then, too, the mother has no doubt 
more time to devote to home study than falls to 
the lot of most farm women. But be that as it may 
she has the right idea. When farm rs will take as 
much ins with their children as they do with 
their livestock the school will cease to 
such a vexing problem. The keynote of the article 
is—don't give up just, because the rural schools are 
of little worth. Educate at home and endeavor 
to make the schools better, but by all means— 
educate.—Editor. 
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Clipping Work Horses. 

Clipping in the spring has proved of 
great benefit to the health, comfort and 
vigor of work horses, thus adding to their 
beauty, value and usefulness. ‘The 
horse that is idle in the winter seldoms 
gets the grooming that he deserves and as 
a@ consequence his hair ws long and 
thick, and the pores of the skin become 
clogged with dust and dirt. 

e change from idleness in cold 
weather to that of long days of hard work 
in rapidly advancing temperatures, means 
a great deal of unnecessary discomfort 
from the heat if a horse has a thick coat. 
He is in about the same condition a man 
would be if forced to perform hard work 
with his heavy winter coat on. 

Many city owners of horses figure that 
it reduces the efficiency of their horses if 
forced to carry the winter coat until it is 
shed naturally by slow degrees in the 
spring and é¢arly summer. Horses that 
are soft in the spring perspire a great 
deal more when put to work than would 
be the case if they were kept at work in 
the winter. 


Their coats are long and thick and hold 
moisture and accumulations of dirt and 
grease longer than if the horses were 
covered with shorter hair. Such horses 


can not be given as thorough grooming as 


be | and active pores. 


they need to have. A horse should have 
the dirt and perspiration brushed clean 
from his hair every day he works. If this 
is done twice a day so much the better. 

The skin is the great eliminating organ 
of the body; pure blood prema Bee. 
upon a clean and healthy skin with open 
Such a condition can 
not exist if the horse is covered with a 
heavy coat of hair to hold moisture and 
filth accumulations. The removal of dirt 
and the stimulation of the skin goes a long 
way toward preventing harness sores. 
Next to a well-fitted collar and properly 
adjusted harness, a clean skin is moat 
essential. 

A few farmers argue that clipping is 
unnatural, but such men must consider 
that horses even on farms live very dif- 
ferently from horses in their natural 
state. Every effort should therefore be 
made to keep animals living under un- 
natural conditions in as healthy condi- 
tion as possible. 

A long coat of wet hair does not 
readily dry out. Horses with such coats 
are more likely to take cold and be sub- 
ject to other ills than horses with short 
coats of hair that dry out quickly. A 
man will keep warmer during a cold night 
with a light suit of dry clothes on t 
he will with a heavy suit of damp clothes. 
Horses that are clipped in the early spring 
and kept blanketed when standing out- 
side will be able to do more work and will 
do it easier than those that have not been 
clipped.—L. J. M. 


fC 


It is better to buy new harness in the 
spring than to run the risk of a run-away. 
if you really think that you can not af- 
ford a new one, take the old harness to 
some good man and have every weak 
place made good. It will tide you over 








until you can do better. 
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FARMING ; $800 LAND AT A PROFIT 


ntinued from page 


operation of a feed mill and a 
plant which lights all the farm buildings 
with electricity. In addition to grinding 
all the home feed the mill also earns con- 
siderable money for the farm by doitig 
public grinding. The power plant fur- 
nishes power with which to do all the home 
threshing, shredding, grinding, and wood- 
cutting operations. One man operates the 
plant te is also able to assist in the barn 
chores and the feeding of the cattle. 
Four other men are permanently employed 
on the place, while during the rush season 
of haying and harvest the working force is 
temporarily increased to 10 men 

For a score of years this farm has 
featured the practice of a permanent sys- 
tem of agriculture. There are about 
35,000 square feet of concrete floor in the 
barns, feed lots and sheds and they pro- 
mote the conservation of all the valuable 
solid and liquid manure where plenty of 
supplementary litter is used 

All this fertilizer is hauled directly 
from the stable and manure shed to the 
fields, two manure spreaders being busy for 
about two months during the fall, winter, 
and early spring. On an average, approxi- 
mately 100 head of registered Shorthorns 
and 50 pure-bred Poland China hogs are 
maintained on the farm, so that the yearly 
manure pile is no small item. Probably 
to exceed 1,000 tons of valuable fertilizer, 
valuea at about $2.50 per ton, are an- 
nually spread over the stubble fields and 
sod land at Browndale. It has never been 
necessary to use any supplementary fer- 
tilizer to reenforce the manure in pro- 
viding a surplus of plant food for the use 
of the growing crops. 

Ordinarily about 275 acres of the farm 
are cropped to grain and hay while the 
rest of the land is used for pasturage as it 
is almost. too rough for tilled crops. The 
plan is to home-grow the majority of the 
grain and roughage that is fed while a 
portion of the small grain that is raised is 
traded for bran, oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, and similar concentrates that are 
rich in protein. Usually about 75 acres 
of corn, 75 acres of timothy and clover, 
100 acres of onts, and 25 acres of other 
small grain such as rye or barley are pro- 
duced. In addition, from seven to ten 
acres ar 1¢ d to the culture of root 
crops such as vurnips and mangels which 
are employed in the fall and winter ration 
of the breeding animals to provide an 
abundance of succulence which makes for 
the maintenance of the animals in tip- 
top condition. 

The purpose is to breed for utility and 


8, 


vo 


quality as well as for size and conforma- 
tion. As far as possible the Browndale 
animals are maintained in natural condi- 


tions, having continual access to range 
ind paddocks and being allowed an abund- 
ance of exercise. This policy of growing 
the animal close to nature has made for 
& maximum of vim and vigor throughout 
the herd. The Browndale Shorthorns 
have access to good quarters in the large 
and commodious barns that are on the 
farm. The main ¢a barn is ahout 150 
enawos. ax! « 
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with about 35 box stalls. The building is 
provided with running water as well as 
concrete floors and electric lights. A 
large shed is attached to two sides of this 
barn. 

A feature of interest is the feed cart that 
is loaded with grain in the feed room, and 
then is‘ hauled throughout the barn mak- 
ing stops at each stall to fill the in- 
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dividual feed-box. The feed cart is pro- | 
vided with a pair of scales and the grain | 
of each animal is weighed out. E ach | 
animal in the breeding squad is fed accord- | 
ing to individual capacity. 

Pure-bred Poland China hogs to the 
number of 50 head are maintained in the 
breeding herd, while annually about 30 
or 40 animals are sold for breeding pur- 
poses. Like the cattle the swine are 
raised in as nearly natural conditions as 
possible. They are kept on the renge the 
majority of the time although suitable 
quarters are provided for the housing of 
the swine during periods of inclement 
weather and at the time that the sows are 
due to farrow. The central farrowing 
house contains individual pens for each 
sow and her litter. Only one crop of pigs 
is raised each year as the severe winter 
precludes the possibility of profitably 
raising a crop of fall pigs. As soon as the 
spring pigs are old enough each sow and 
her litter are removed to quarters in an 
individual portable house out on the 
range. About a half acre of pasture sur- | 
rounds each house so that the young pigs | 
and the sow have plenty of opportunity 
for exercise and foraging. The hog menu 
includes such nutrients as wheat mid- 
dlings, corn meal, oil meal, ear corn, 
skim milk and butter milk, as well as 
alfalfa hay and access to rape pasture in 
addition to clover and blue grass meadow. 

It is only occasionally that it is neces- 
sary to practice any culling in either the 
herds of cattle or swine at the Browndale 
Farm, as the majority of the animals 
breed true to type and the excellence of 
the parents is transmitted to their pro- 





geny. Accurate records are maintained as 


mals and quite a number of the cattle are 
sold by correspondence. For upwards of 
35 years the farm has been handling Scotch 
Shorthorns and during that period it has 
built up quite a reputation for fair deal- 
ing and for breeding animals that come up 
to specification. It is along the lines of a 
farm that practices a permanent system of 
agriculture by home feeding the greater 
part of the crops, and by the maintenance 
of sufficient livestock as well as the re- 
turn to the fields of well conserved stable 
manure, that the Browndale Farm is of 
particular interest to the general country- 
man. It is a place that features an inten- 
sive system of intelligent and judicious 


management. From many standpoints it 
is a farm that teems with practical sug- 
gestions and clever methods of general 


farm practice. The visitor to Minneapolis 





regards the breeding of the various ani- |. 





will be amply repaid by making a half 

day visit to the Browndale Farm which is 

Doesrteel ly ue tour's ride froin the heart 
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ROOFING 


Corrugated Steel Roofing 
1’Ac Per Square Foot | 


Here is the chance of a lifetime to buy the best eetuiiin th 


mere fraction of it’s real value. Our enormous buyi 


ata 

abiel a. us to pick =, for s cash a stock of 

Sie. oe by: crimped and quaatiag 
Sides. 9 a tre 


castheb Ghaster ohio te the ne 





Corrugated Steel Roofing 
Practically Indestructible 





mendous sacrifi fice — "way under ces ry is actually 
this purchase. Juss}? 


famous 





ng in the world, t 


bargain sales. 





There is nothing else that compares 
for seal peotestion. It 
n, frost, wind, 


warp, neither it taint a water. 


apon it that Cesrapated Steel is the 
roofing, siding and ceiling. 


att At Bie per square foot, we furnish our 
fing, in sheets 22 x 24 ry 








2%c Per Square Foot jj 
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latina ts werd Roofing 
veey 5 mignest grade 6; y coated, corrugeted, 
Best 


ing. made o ee pre 
rootins, and will last indefinite 
lengths for any purpose. Only a limited quantity on 
you tosend us your order immediately. 
order today, while this stock exists. Price only 2c 
r square foot, and will outlast 4 tol. Just drop us a 
ine, and tell us the size of your studding and general 
facts, and we will help you to select per sheets. If 
you are not re to use the materia! now, we will re- 
eerve it for future delivery, if you will give us a small 
eagents on poconas. This price of 2\c per 
‘or our Lot AB-800 co: 
delivered on board cars at If you prefer 
come other style, we will furnish 16% it. We have same 
in “V" crimped, Standing Seam and Brick 
idi as. Samples on application. 


Ready Roofing With Supplies 
62c Per 108 Square Feet Feet 


—— a 
of a 


We have several 
superior quailty ty Me hich be 
are offering in our AJAX Footng. 1-ply, af 
per a of 108 square ect, 
mg nocpenesy cement and caps to lay 
it. This is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
bargain ever offered in Ready Roofing. This 
famous brand in pat up 38er4 ploces to a roll. 
The per square of 108 square 
feet is loaded on board cars at Chic We 
will, however, make a freight prepaid price 


on this same grade of roofing, eS 
nails and necessary peat of rollof 
square feet. and at th ly low price 





We Pay the 


We Pay the Freight 


fe full % any petat east of Kansas and Nebraska and 
North of the Ohio River. 
We will also furnish 2-ply, at %e; 3-ply, at $1.06. 
This Ajax ngis guaran to wear as 
and give as good service as any Rubber Surface s 
ing on the market. 


Send for Special Roofing 
~ Catalog and Samples 


= is delivered on board cars at Chicago. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing 


Bargain. Several ABs aed squares of the 
Ivanized roofing 


We wil will eceniek i in suitable 
hand, so we urge 
Don't wait to write us again— 


'¢ 


win compel 


sun and ligh 


> and | ¢ 
leak, rot or| or 
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20,000,00 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINGEO. 
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MASHING 
BARGAINS 


XPLANATION 


» Chicago House Wrecking Com y known to th 
na mercial world as the “Great Price Wreckers” is easily 
A lowledged the bargain house of the earth. 
r mammoth plant covers 40 acres, and our list of cus_ 
rs are numbered by the hundreds of thousands, a 
people from every walk im life. We sell prac 
y everything “under the sun,"’at unbeatable prices: 
y our goods at Forced Sales, taking advantage of 
fs’, Manufacturers’ and Auction Sales. In this 
can sell brand new, clean, high-grade goods at 
_ in many instances, even less than the cost of 
facture. 


Supply Everything 
Needed. 
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oven Wire Hog, Cattle, 
Wire and ota sufficient to take 


Barb Wire 





Never Again will Such Re- 
markable Low Prices Exist. 
Don’t Delay—Send us 
Your Order at Once, or 
Write us. Act Now. 














Brand New Wire Fencing Less Than 


ic Per Running Foot 


Biggest of all offers of the past. We come to you wi most 

derfu proposition ever known, and offer you t te = 
fencing at a fraction of it’s real value: | 
er in price than ever before, not withstand- 
ing that all other merchants and manufac- 
turers have ad 


© very best woven wire 


vanced their prices on fenc- 
determined to simply get all 
n sight, and with t in view, 
Tom manufacturer's sal 150 carloads of High 
jeld and Poultry Fencing. Barb 
‘ care of our regular 
0 will quickly respond to this adverticement. 


Less Than 2c Per Rod 















ive stock includes everything for the farm, home, and 

use, Building Material, Lumber, Roofing, Mill- 
Fencing, Hardware, Plumbing, Heating Appar- 
Furniture, Heusehold Goods, Clothing, Shoes, in 
i very single article needed to clothe a man, woman 
orabid. Sporting Goods, Harness and Vehicles, Jewelry 
Sel be Machines, Groceries, etc. You cannot think ofa 
manufactured article but what we can supply it to 
asaving price. 


regular on 


You never 


Our Guarantee. 


capital stock is €2.000,0000. Any bank or Commer 
cuffigency, or any publisher will confirm our respons- 
in}. We have advertised in this paper for many 
| Ask it's publisher what he thinks of the Chicago 
Wrecking Company; get his personal opinion of 


th@ Blues. and our square methods of doing business. 

Waparantee each and every article that we sell to be | fence, put up 
exmby a8 per our representations. Should you buy any | 2. 4 with 
th, from us that fails to come up to our representa- | heavier t 

tidiipr does not agree with your expectations, we will] ®ale, only 


back such unsatisfactory merchandise at our 
Btexpense. We want satisfied patrons. 
; evr 


JIMBE 


barns at an enormous saving. Never before in the history of 
uch an opportunity existed. We offer high-grade, brand new, 
\iding mater‘al needed for the construction of houses and 

before 












































t of Brand New Lumber at Our yards and 
houses Ready for Quick Delivery 


wenty milli a feet of first-class, brand new lumber for the con- 
fevery kind. A wonderful stock of the very finest millwork, 
ugh material to construct cities and villages everywhere. Itis 
1913 will be the ” ner” year In the history of our great lum- 
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Galvanised, two-point Barb-Wire, full weight (not the li 
of Now 12% wire, with 
sale, only $1.95. 
spools of this Barb 
by Lot AB-500. 
galvanized barb wi 
Gepvanicns wire, No. 15 bar 
rods $1.45. Lot AB-400. 
us order Do 
not hold this quotation 


Galvanized Hog 


Ata Material 





1€0,000 rods of 2% in. Galvanized Steel Spri 


Paehsdalary ard eta 


Same fencing 6 in. apart, r rod during thi . 
Onder by Lot AB-1000. Other helghis at proportionate lon ene: 


t kind) put 
spools, containing about 100 Ibs. toa spovl. It is male 
weight b. Price per lbs. during this 


N 
r 


y Lot No. Several thousand 
Wire, Painted, price per 100%bs. $1.75. Order 
Also have in stoc of light weight, new 
put up 80 rods to spool, made of No. 4 
barbs 5 i 6 
We also " 
a chance like this before, and we advise that you send 
n't wait until the material is —We can- 


eC Fencing 
Reduction in Price 


Wire, 26 in. high, 

10, 2, 40 and © rod rolls, made with 7 bars, ty 
jo. 9 top and bottom wires, No. 11 intermediate wires, 
ce per rod, during this 








High Grade Poultry Fencing 
48 in. Hig, Per Rod 270 


A complete stock of all 
heights of Woven Wire 
Fenci for every pu 





> rpose. 
an my My? 
Te maddtial recly to deliver shee aha We Sw bola 
Several Carloads of 
Se 
Galvanized Wire Sherts 
aR oR 


This is smooth w put up 100 Ibs. to a coil, first- 











class forgeneral use. Comes in sizes from 6 to ligau 
Price for 9 gauge, $1.25 100 Ibs. Lot : 
1200. Other sizes in fica. Ab. 


Some Big Bargains in Nails 


At last we have the bargain of bargains, 10,000 kegs 
er 








Equitable Farm Leases. 
Continued trom page 9 
farms along the lines which have proven 

successful for me. You may say it is im- 
possible to get tenants to enter into an 
agreement of this kind, but I have never 
had any trouble in finding good, honest 
young men who were willing to listen to 
my advice and talk over our business to- 
gether. 

For Absentee Landlords. 

In place of the customary lease we 
draw up a brief memoranda of the things 
to be remembered and use this in case 
there is anything comes up that is not 
clearly understood. At the end of every 
three months we balance our accounts 
and add a few notes to our memoranda. 
At the end of each year we settle the 
year’s business and draw up a new 
memoranda or add a few notes to the old 
one. In this way it is more satisfactory 
than an iron-clad lease, and neither party 
is bound to continue for a number of 
years an unpleasant partnership. If the 
andowner lives a long distance from his 
property and depends upon a tenant to 
take full charge of the farm, stock and 
equipment, it is best for both parties to 
have a lease which is as like ownership as it 
can be made. Absentee landownership 
can not be made to pay as good returns 
as can be secured when the landowner and 
tenant are working together for each 
other’s mutual benefit. There are so 
many things which characterize the 
management of stock farming that the 
owner of the farm should be nearby his 
property. 

A just and equitable division of the 
rofits from livestock is a difficult »rob- 
em to work out on a rented farm. In 
this community an equal division of 
profits is the most satisfactory solution 
of the problem, the landowner to ‘urnish 
the farm and the tenant the horses and 
farm implements, and perferm the labor. 
All of the operating and incidental ex- 
penses to be determined by the agree- 
ment. At the start it is often necessary 
for the landowner to buy most of the 
stock, but if the tenant can be encour- 
aged to gradually work into livestock 
until he owns one-half of the cattle, sheep 
and swine, it is easy to get on a just and 
equitable working basis. No man can lay 
down rules which will apply with equal 
force to all cases and to all men, but in my 
own practice I find it best to furnish the 
tenant with captial to purchase one-half 
of the breeding stock, even tnough I take 
security on his stock. In this way he 
feels that he has an interest in the animals 
and gives them better care than would 
frequently be the case if he bad no real 
interest in them. 

Of the farm implements, ¥ am always 
willing to furnish a manure spreader, 
providing the tenant will keep the ma- 
nure cleaned up about the premises. | 
am also willing to furnish a few tons of 
hosphate rock to mix with the manure 
before it is applied te the land and also 
an occasio car of iime to encourage 
the growth of clover and grass on the 
farm. Of course I only get one-half of 
the benefit accruing from the use of the 
phosphate and lime, but it is a good in- 
vestment, because it is constantly adding 
to the value and fertility of the farm. 
Furnisher Pure Bred Sires. 
To encourage the improvement of the 
livestock on the farm I am willing to 
furnish pure-bred sires, and right here I 
wish to say that this — has proven 
the best investment I have ever made 
It is more than fair for the tenant, and 
yet in the end I get the best of the deal, 
unless the tenant remains on the farm for a 
number of years. By buying young sires 
and selling them or changing them from 
one farm to the other the expense 1s not 
large, besides the growth frequently en- 











tment. and the ill accomplish this, is b ot uine galvanized wire nails; will outlast al! oth 
‘any possible competition. The — of this in our ca ee Put up in regular kegs, Price per keg of 100 
endlitecstane. ws Ibs. as follows.— 
Us Ww temp- 
late improving 62 building | 10 pennyweight, $2.00 8 pennyweight, $2.10 
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A convenient arrangement of hog houses and yards 


Article IV 
Study the Feeding of Pigs. 

To properly feed and develop young 
pigs, it is imperative that the feeder be 
thoroughly conversant with the nutrient 
elements of all kinds of hog foods. He 
should familiarize himself with their 
effects, so as to be able to definitely fore- 
cast the result of his feeding. 

It is not necessary that the farmer 
should acquire a fund of technical knowl- 
edge great enough that he can speak flu- 
ently all of the high sounding words, nor 
to “rattle off” the ratios of many different 
feeding standards. What the hog pro- 
ducer wants to know is the composition of 
his food stuffs, and what each component 
part will produce in the form of pork; its 
“up building” or “down building” effects 
upon the hog’s general health, physical 
conformation, prepotency, vigor, and sta- 
mina; the price of food stufis; quantity 
of feed to secure best results; the proper 
times for feeding of certain food stuffs, 
and the proper mixing of rations for the 
different stages of the hog’s development 
during different seasons. 

The Composition of the Carcass. 

Pork is not made from corn alone, nor 
of just wheat, oats, alfalfa, forage, or milk. 
Pork is a combination of the greater part, 
or all of these in organic or animal form. 
The feeding of an ideal combination is 
most conducive to the health of the hog 
and that of future progeny, and furnishs 
us, when slaughtered,ideal cuts of fats and 
leans from the different parts of the car- 
cass. ; 

The hog’s body is made up largely of the 
following constitvents; water, protein, fat, 
ash, pn he mre material; the division of 
these materials are approximately 50 per 
cent water, 15 per cent protein, 30 per 
cent fat, and about 2 
and mineral matter. Those proportions 
vary largely according to the type, con- 
dition and feeding of the animal. Hogs 
that are in what is termed lean or breeding 
condition, run higher in water and protein 
and those that are excessively fat or of the 


smaller bone run lower in ash and 


type, 


i 








in time of need, as during sickness or lack 


to 3 per cent bone | 





|—Decides 


mineral. Hogs of the big type have a 
higher per cent of ash and mineral, and 
generally a lower per cent of fat. 

When the feeder understands that he 
must build these materials into the hog’s 
carcass with such food stuffs and methods | 
~ will produce them most economically, | 
he is then upon the highway to success as a 
feeder. Water may be termed the most 
important element. Its purity, accessi- 
bility and quantity consumed daily, should 
be absolutely known. No hog can proper- 
ly digest, assimilate and eliminate his food 
stuffs unless he has the required quantities 
of water, at natural times for its use. 

Protein is next in importance. It com- 
prises largely the muscles, tissues, vital 
parts of the body, blood, and lacteal secre- 
tions. 

To produce healthy, strong, vigorous, 
Bees and prolific hogs, foods that are 
igh in protein content must be supplied. 
It may be termed the life and body-build- 
ing element of all food stuffs, yet harmful 
results will follow excessive protein feed- 

ing. 

The fat of foods is converted into fats in 
the animal body for use as heat and energy. 
Most foods are low in pure fat content, 
corn being the highest of all farm-produced 
food. 

Closely coupled with fat are the carbo- 
hydrates, or the sugar and starch elements. 
They are combinations of carbon, and 
water. Carbo-hydrates produce fats in 
animals and are storehouses of heat and 
energy, enabling the animal to move 
about, ‘keep an even temperature of body 
a reserve upon which life may be sustained 


of food stuffs. Most foods contain a high 
per cent of carbo-hydrates compared with 
the indigestible protein. This fact makes 
it essential that those which are relatively 
too high should be balanced with foods 
that are of more pronounced protein con- 
tent, so that the hog may receive the ideal 
building and developing ration. When the 
hog is to be fattened, foods that are high 
in'carbo-hydrates and fat content are almost 
exclusively used. 

The ash, or mineral element, constitutes 
the portion of the body which would re- 
main after complete consumption by fire. 
This comprises largely the bones, which 
are lime, potash, phosphates, inorganic 
salts, and silicates. All hogs should have 

a strong, well constructed frame to carry 
their fat and meat upon. Also, there 
should be plenty of capacity for the carry- 
ing and workiag of the vital organs. Meat 
meal, bone meal, tankage, wheat, alfalfa 
and clover are common foods for ‘supply- 
"5 the necessary ash. 

The per cent of nutrient materials | 

varies somewhat from the fact that differ- | 
ent soils produce foods somewhat like their | 
own composition. For example, soils de- 
ficient in lime produce alfalfa very defi- | 
cient in that element. (A table showing 
[tonsposition of feeds can be obtained by 
= a 2-cent stamp to Successful 








SAVE-THE-HORSE 





THE TIME IS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
alame horse reads our advertisements. Then, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, la- 
ments, listens, takes advice and hesitating— 
FAILS TO ACT—ill the Springtime is on 
him and his horse is not yet able to work. 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence ly 
Promptly—and his horse is 
working in, say, ten days to two weeks. 
That's exactly what happens every winter. 

We Originated the treatmert of horses by 
mail—Under signed contract to Return 
Money if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for seventeen years our advice 
and treatments have been on the way wherever 
mails go and horses are. Our charges are 
moderate. Spring work is near, Write. 


Our Latest Save-The Horse BOOK is a Mind Settler 
—Tells How to Test for Spavin— What = ‘Do for a lame 
H vers 58 Forms of Lameness— Illustrated. But 
write describing your case and we will send our— BOOK 
Contract. and ALL 


—Sam ple Advice— 

(Horse Owners and y) 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH 
or sent by us Express Prepaid. 





Cure is the old 
oe 


What it has done for 


ness f 
others its 
Ke o 
handy so you can use it quickly when the need 
arises. A one doliar bottle may save a horse 
for you. It’s worth while to be ready. 

our druggist the next time you are in town. 
ear this at ene out to remind 

Sold by druggists everywhere, 81.00 a Dottie; 
6 for 6. Keep it in the house for family use, 
as well as in the stable. Get a copy of “A 

—— on the Horse” at your druggists 

or w 


ot loafing. 
will do for you. Keep a bottle of 








sweat pads. 
Apay time. 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR Co. 
169T Lowe 








Best 4 Death to Heaves 
“Guaranteed o: 
Coughs, Distemper, 1 


2 WEWTON' Si bpm 


4 REMEDY C8.,TOLEDS, Gu 











It costs only a ome cent postal card 
to amswer any advertisement in Sec- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dellare werth ef tafermaticn. 
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St 
FENCE 
Made *:-: quires ewer 


ways tight. 
Will outlast ty —~ 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. © 


Pe own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in ur own ket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 


Made poms 


Wire. Called 
3 an 


with PURE. ZINC 


















26-inch Hog Fence, - + 14c. per rod. 
1 Farm Fence, - + 2ic. per rod. 
Gi iech Poultry Fence, . 225he. per rod. 





Special Barbed fire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Bi values ever offered and sold 
under our 30 DAYS-FREE-TRIAL- MONEY SACK 
itio ns ould 
tains information mn sho 
Dave. Write for it today ‘s FREE 


Get It From 


fie ihe Ven € 8) oh 
Direct 
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POPP PPT! 
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Catal Bent ree 
Form Fences Pou'iry We carry a complete tine of 
Pou Fences. Farm Gates. ete., in our 
4 Fb oines, Lowa, and st Cedar ids, 
from which we make westerp st:ioments. nis 
prompt shipments and the lowest freight rates 
eo Sips’ afte ie Be cur Tay 
Anderson, Ludiana. 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co. 
S Dwiggine = Hesw Blase 2 3 Fonre 
a ae on 
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F every ¢ on your farin—direct to 
from nearest — delivery—at 


—treight prepaid. 
Sas citing apecial jolt, every 


“| Farming. This table also slows how to 


balance rations.—Editor.) 

Supplementary foods are those used to 
supply the deficiency of protein and ash 
in foods which are low in those ingrediente. 
The protein of most sup wade te foods 
is easily and almost wholly utilized. Se- 
perator milk is one of the most valuable 
and economical suplementary hog foods 
that can be obtained. Alfalfa ranks next 
in value, cost, and ability to supply pro- 


d 


tein and ash material. Nc other farm- 
woduced food can su app age at a 
ower cost thar alfalfa. over, 


beans, unseed meals, shorts, and bran me 
next ia order of value and adaptibility. 
Milk, gluten meal, tankage, blood meal 
and bona meal are the best commercial or- 
ganic derived foods for supplementary 
and the greater purt of their protein — 
ash content is digested and assimilated by 
the h They should never be fed ex- 
clusively, but in balance witb heating, 
fattening foods and forages. 
Balance the Rations. 

The feeding of a properly balanced ra- 
tion brings about the even growth and de- 
velopment of all parts of the body, the 
creation of a much heavier boned animal, 
of larger frame and stronger texture of 
bone—an animal fitted to carry many 
more pounds of fat and lean without en- 
dangering or destroylng its usefulness as 
a breeding animal. 

One hard and fast rule to remember is, 
that suckling pigs are fed through their 
dans, and that any excess of foods, harm- 
ful or not, or deprivation of certain needed 
food stufis, will me quickly evident in 
the pigs’ condition. The more ideal ration 
the mother receives, the better will be the 
pigs. ‘The dam should receive foods that 
will produce bone, muscle, and milk. The 
nature and amount of food may be regu- 
lated by her own condition of flesh and 
evidences of a mother, and by its effect on 
oe vs litter. If the sow is excessive- 

fat her feeding should be arranged so 
t much of it will be drawn a the 
suckling process. If the milk is below nor- 
mai or insufficient, foods that are condu- 
cive to milk production should befed. If 


the pigs can use, balance the ration slightly 
to decrease the flow. 
the better way is to give an even balanced 


with a little oil meal added, 
creasing the corn during the suckling 


ginning. ‘The shorts allowance should 
vary from a thin warm slop into a heavier 
slop of shorts and oats equal parts. It 
should be fed at least twice daily in quan- 
tity of what she will consume until its dis- 
continuanee during the weaning period. 
A tablespoonful of oil-meal may be in- 
cluded daily in the slop rations according 
to apparent needs. 

Alfalfa can be fed, either as cured hay 

on feeding floors or ground alfalfa mixed 
into their slop foods, or by pasturage. No 
limit need be placed on the amount of al- 
falfa fed if they have plenty of grain foods. 
It is also advisable to give the brood sow 
small amounts of tankage, blood or bone 
meal, especially if oil meal is not fed. 
No hard or fast rul ean be given for 
the exact nature and amount of food to be 
given to brood sows. The feeder’s success 
po. | Cepends largely upon his personal obser- 
vations and ability to — and give 
the mother sows the correct allowance, 
and nature of food, never “‘over feeding,’ 
to the contrary, slightly “‘under feeding.” 


the mother in perfect tune and harmony, 
the delicate developing organs and bodies 
of her offspring will , correspondingly 
affected. They are exceedingly suscept- 
ible to the errors of feeding durin i 
= of their lives, their “nigbaby- 


_Caring for and 





IWAN POST HOLE AUGER &:'%,.2? jtss': 
Rame on handle casting. Send for Booklet Dig- 
sine.” War ® ~ Bex A, South ind! 





the flow is far above normal, or more than 33 
In nearly all cases 3 


ration of shorts, corn, oats, and alfalfa, : 
slightly in-| § 


By keeping every organ and fucntion of | = 


Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn 
any aflection that causes lameness in horses 
that can't be cured, no matter of how long 
standing. We want _to send you our in- 
structive book, “Horse Sense” No. 3% 








It describes all. And with the book we 
want to send you an expert's diagnosis of 
— horse's Jameness, All this is absolutely 
Simply mark the spot where swelling 
or lameness occurs On picture of horse, clip 
out and send to us telling how it affects 
she “> how long has been lame 
an 
We absolutely Ee. Macks $1,000 
Grevin. tay to cure Bone or 
arb. Splint, Ringbone, 


aes “¥ a they 
an u 
Sweeny. Sh —{ or Hip poured 
ay | eve’ of lameness affect 
the be horas. We have nn Kote One Thousan: 
—_- he bank to back up our guaran- 
Oures while he works. No scars, no 
biomish. no loss of hair. 
Your qrugeist will furnish you with 
Mack’s $1,0 Spavin Remedy. If he 
hasn’t it in stock, write us. 


McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. ¥- 





SOW WEIGHED 952 LBS. 
AY 23 MONTHS OLD 


period, from an ear at a feeding in the be- | 9¢ 














Best and Cheapest 
Cane Molasses STOCK FEED 
Keeps horses in condition, mak 
soe, Prdace mare Dont Sy mize 
Ga tadhems hement ad siaeeee Good 
yourself, Big saving. Write for full particulars, 


JAMES HOWE _—_New Orleans, La 
OLLINS' JERSEY RED 


Fattens quickest at least cost. 
Healthy, prolific, small-boned, 
BA low bodied— meat unsur- 
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are working over- 
time. ‘Their business began to look up 
last fall, as usual, as soon as the busy 
work was over and grass disappeared. 
Chese, professional men are now reaping 

golden harvest as a result of indiffer- 
ence and inattention on the part of the 
farmers. Their business will improve from 
now until spring opens, with grass for the 
horses and regular work to keep the diges- 
tive tract in good condition. 

Dry, lifeless feeds, and feeds out of 
balance, with hard work at irregular times, 
ure now beginning to tell on the nervous 
system of the work horse. 
the bowels and all kindred ills play havoc 
in horse kingdom from now until the mid- 
dle of April or the first of May. 

| do not suppose that the farmer will 
ever become an expert in the dietetic arts 

it is not necessary that he should. But 
attain a degree of efficiency in 


how 


Veterinarians 


he may 

this line that will. enable him to save 
feed, trouble, and a large amount of 
money. Each of us loses an animal now 
and then on account of failure to feed 
properly, and the price of one animal 
would pay us for much trouble and at- 


tention to this phase of the farm work. 
But the loss doesn’t stop with the loss of 
an animal now and then, to say nothing of 
doctors’ bills. 

Horses that are not carefully attended 
to during the winter come through in bad 
form and can not do us the service that we 
need throughout the summer. To zet the 
best out of the horse, we must give him 
the best of attention. 

The balanced ration is an indispensable 
adjunct in the keep of a horse; without it 
he is sure to get out of order, and be sub- 
ject to the proverbial one thousand and 
one ills. And even with it he is sure to 
have some trouble unless proper attention 
is given him otherwise. The balanced 
ration need not be expensive. In fact we 
find it cheaper in first cost than the usual 
diet of corn and timothy, or corn and 
fodder; and many times cheaper in the 
end. The idle horse needs but little 
corn, and he will get along capitally with 
none at all if given other good feeds in the 
right proportion and the right amounts. 

A Good Ration for Horses 

Here is a very good ration for the idle 
work horse. Although it is not ideal, it is 
upproximately correct and will serve to 
show what can be done in the way of bet- 
ter feeding, and cheaper feeding. 

One day’s ration for a 1000-pound horse 
net at work: Seven and one-half pounds 
of oat straw, 7% pounds of fodder, 5 
pounds of oats, 2 pounds of bran, 1% 
pounds of oil meal 

The oil meal would cost about 3 cents 
a day, All the other feeds that make up 
the ration are produced by the farmers, so 
that these things can be supplied at first 
cost, making this a very cheap ration 

But a balanced ration will not insure 
good animal health. An animal should 
bave exercise and a change of diet. And, 
if worked occasionally, should be worked 
only moderately. Even this or any other 
one ration will cause constipation if given 


regularly for a long enough time. It 
should be changed now and then. 
An animal should be full of life and 


energy, bright eyed, and have a smooth 
coat. If he is dull and lifeless, dull- 
eyed, long-haired and rough, look to the 
feed first of all as the cause. The bowels 
should be active and regular and the 
manure firm and slimy on the outside, 
but not soft and -watery. If the bowels 
and kidneys do not act regularly, and if 
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there is undue straining when a passage 
does occur, the animal needs a change of 
feeds; and by noting these first signs of 
approaching danger and taking the right 
step at the right time, much serious trouble 
may be avoided. 

As a rule, any dry feeds cause a string- 
ency while succulent and lighter feeds 
serve as a laxative. If a horse is bound up 
in the bowels by eating too much hay and 
fodder a few liberal feeds of such things 
|as bran or oil meal will usually correct 
the trouble; and such feeds as millet and 
| cowpeas have diuretic effects. They may 
be used to stimulate the kidneys. Bran 
is one of the best correctives for the 
bowels. It will often check the scours or 
relieve a constipated condition. 

Now is the time to look into this thing 
well. The first of March is the critical 
period, being the end of the trying winter 
time and the beginning of the busy work 
period. Two weeks of good feeding and 
attention will do wonders toward getting 
jan animal in form, and it may save 
doctor’s bills. 


| —FCK~ 
Care of Horses’ Shoulders. 


Most injured shoulders are the results 
of poorly fitted collars and the fault 
| usually lies in the collar being too large. 
It is a good idea to have the harness 
maker fit the collars to your horses. He 
may be able to remove some of the pad- 
ding and in other ways make the collar 
over so that it will fit nicely. 

Heavy collar pads should be avoided if 
possible. They are hot and cause the 
shoulders to sweat; this keeps the pad and 
shoulders wet, and the skin becomes soft 
and blisters easily. 

Dirty collars are probably as respon- 
sible for sore shoulders as are the ill- 
fitted ones. In the spring the horse’s 
hair is long and holds large quantities of 
dirt and scales from the skin. He is soft 
from lack of work and sweats profusely. 
This forms a gummy dirt that adheres to 
the collar, and makes, when dry, a hard, 
rough surface. The ordinary farm hand 
feels that his duty is done if he scrapes 
the dirt from the collar with his knife. 
I find this method not a very good 
one for the leather of the collar, for when 
the knife is used the surface of the collar 
is not left smooth. 

\ damp sponge used in the evening as 
soon as the collar is taken off, will remove 
the dirt much better. This may be fol- 
lowed with an oiled rag; if this is done, the 
collar, in the morning, should be soft and 
smooth. 

Careless driving, jerking the horse out 
of the furrow and into it again; allowing 
him to work with his head around to one 
side, all tend to produce sore shoulders. 
Of course the first precaution to take is to 
see that the horse does not do a full day’s 
work until he learns something about his 
job and ceases to fret. The shoulders will 
then gradu: ally become toughened. 

It is well to sponge the shoulders with 
cold water—just cold water alone. Alum 
water has been used to a good advantage; 
also common salt dissolved in water makes 
an excellent solution. 

Injuries to the top of the neck very 
frequently terminate in fistulas, etc. 
A blister towards the point of the shoulder 
is likely to become a callous and form what 
is known as a “cold abscess.’”’ IlIl-fitting 
collars and poor drivers are equally re- 
sponsible for a cordition known as 


“sweeny.’—J. F. L 
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Save the Horses 
Neck and 
Shoulders 


eS af 4 No horse 

will pull near 
as hard if his 
shoulders and 









ting collar. He'd 
rather take @ 
“licking” than throw 
his weight against those sores and galls. 
Give him ideal working conditions—a 
good fitting collar and Ventiplex Collar 
Pads. See what a difference they make, 


Ventiplex Pads 


keep the neck and shoulders in good 
healthy condition. Prevent sores, galls of 
rubbing. The porous Ventiplex fabric ab- 
sorbs all sweat and moisture. The air freely 
circulates through the fabric keeping the 
neck and shoulders dry and clean. When 




























































the pads get soiled. 
the pads g get you can» — 
They hola shape. 















Your dealer should have 
them. If hehasn't write us. 
BURLINGTON 
BLANKET CC 
Makers of the famous 
Dept. 11 

























Windsor, Ontario 


Barn Work, 
Reduced | 





























GRINNELL 


Work Gloves 
Absolutely free to you—a $1 pair guaran- 
teed not to crack, pee! or harden from use 
—washable in soap and water or gasoline. 
Just ask your dealer for Grinnell 
Gloves. if he doesn’t have them 
send us his name and address and size of 
glove you wear. With his first order we 
will send a pair for you absolutely free 
ofchares. Grinnell Work and 
ato Gloves outwear two or four 
pairs ordinary gloves. Made of finest, specially tanned ““Rein- 
deere"’ leather—tough as rawhide—soft as velvet. See your 
dealer—get your free pair. Catalog and leather samples free, 
MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO., 128 Broad St., Grinnell, la. 


“DOWT SHOUT 














































Price, $5 Complete and testimonials. 
THE WORLEY CO., Dept. 781, 781, Perry Bidg. Phila. 


CUT FACTORY PRICES—Free Trial 
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eterinary 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this de- 
partment but answers at once by mailare 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment. ifany. The remedies pre- 
scribed in these columns are intended to be pre by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
ines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 





Hematuria.—Cow has had red-water now 
about five months. She has been fresh now nearly 
a month. She does not give very much milk, al- 
though we bran-slop her, and feed clover hay. 
Please tell me what to do.—I. R., Wash. 

Give your cow one pound of epsom salts in a 
quart of water at one dose and twice a day for a 
week give her half an ounce of gentian and two 
drams of iron sulphate. If this does not cure, 
have bladder examined for a stone, or calculi. 

Cramps and Blind Teat.—(a) I have a cow 
that since cold weather came she walks as though 
she has string-halt. She did not do it much when 
the weather was warm but now she raises her 
hind legs as though she were stepping over a high 
fenée. She will be fresh some time in February. 
I de not know her age. Is there anything I could 
do for her? I want to sell her when she is fresh. 
(b) T also have a cow that goes dry in one hind teat 
after I take the calf off. Milks all righ+ when the 
calf sucks her butas soon as I take it off I can not 
draw the milk out. It seems to come down part 
way and then stops. What would you do for her? 
The milk seems to stay in the teat all the time 
but goes back when you milk the other teats.— 
J. W. C., Pa, 

The cramps are possibly due to on the 
nerves supplying the hind limbs by the foetus and 
will likely disappear when she calves. (b) Have the 
teat opened freely with a teat slitter. 

Irregular Teeth.—Mare about 9 years old is 
very poor; hair all lays the wrong way, seems hide- 
bourid, eats well at times, have given all known 
stock foods but seem to do no good. Her teeth 
are zig-zag and lean towards the tongue. Is this 
the eause of her being poor? What can I do.to get 
her up in shape? What is the matter with her?—C. 
G. Ohio. 

Have the teeth dressed, by all means, by a 
veterinarian or veterinary dentist. 

Stiffmess.—Bay horse, pacer, that starts off 
from barn on his hind toes. He soon steps flat but 
for some distance ‘he seems to stretch out his hind 
parts, or to drag them. Eats well, looké well and 
drives quite well after getting started a half mile 
or 80. 


Ohio. 
Have the feet leveled up, keeping the toes 
short. If the stiffness is in the tendons rub them 


down with equal parts of alcohol and witch hazel 
after driving, or turn him out for a while. 

Unusual Appearance of Milk.—Mare 17 
years old with foal, and three months left. About 
two weeks ago the udder began to enlarge and the 
milk ran out. The hair stands up and looks 
rough; but eats heartily and is not poor. What 
is the matter with her?——Mrs. J. N., Wis. 

This anomaly is not rare in the females of our 
domestic species. Although the transient lacta- 
tion is not well understood it seems to we inde- 
pendent of gestation and delivery and usually ap- 
pears previous to abortion, or at the regular period 
of delivery when false or imaginary pregnancy 
exists. There is nothing to do for her; she will 
dry up. 

Mammitis.—Two cows which have had caked 
udders off and on for some time, and at the same 
milking, or next one, clots or chunks come from the 
quarters affected, and then the cows will be all right 
again for a time. When so troubled I rub udders 
with my hand.—T., Mich. 

When affected give a pound of epsom salts in a 
quart of water at one dose and reduce the feed. 
Do not allow the udders to overfill. Rub equal 
parts of lard and turpentine well in three times a 
day, and milk well out. 

Luxation of Joints.—Colt about 7 months old 
what some fellows have told me, stifled. 
His coffin joints crack when he walks and there is 
a lump on each stifle about the size of your fist. 
He takes short steps behind and can not gallop. 
Is there any help for him? He has been this way 
ever since he was folded. I have offered to give 


- 


‘ 
is 


him away to anyone who will come after him, as 
they tell me around here that he will never be any 
better.—F. O. 8., Ohio. 

Keep the toes trimmed short, apply a mild blister 
to the stifles once a month and feed well on good 
hay, oats and bran. 
useful 


He will likely grow into a 





horse. 





What can be done, if anything?—F. D., | 


Send the Coupon Below for 

Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 

HORSE-TRAINER’S 
PROSPECTUS! 


This book, by Prof. Jesse Beery, “King of Horse Trainers and 
Horse Tamers,” tells the thrilling story of his eventful career; points 
the way to success as a practical Horse Trainer; explains the Beery 
System ; gives many examples of men who are now repeating the ve 
feats with which the great horseman won the applause of vast a 
ences throughout the United States. 

Every owner of an unmanageable horse or colt should send for this 
book. Everyone who loves horses should learn the secret of subdui 
and controlling the wildest horses without the use of whips, cruel ‘‘c: 

bits” and other instruments of torture. Every man who ie looking fog 
“~) 4 a profession that pays 


4 $1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Ho 


al 4 
a 7 
or Traveling should learn how bundreds are 
making big money as profes- 
sional Horse Trainers with the aid of the simple, safe, humane 
Beery 4 Take for example the case of Emmett White, of 
Kalona, Iowa, who has followed the Beery System and become a 
rofessional Horse Trainer. Mr. White says: “I would not take 
for what you have tauzht me. You may judge of my success 
when I tell you that I have been able to buy a e an automo- 
bile solely through earnings from training horses as taught by 
your excellent methods. I am proud of my profession.” 


You OwnaBalky. Tricky,Scary, Vicious Horse? 


If so, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits?! The minute 
such horses are thoroughly mastered and trained their value is doubled 
or Prof. Beery teaches you to master any horse and make him 
valuable, useful, salable. 


Priceless Facts from World’s Master Horseman 


retired from the arena, Prof. Beery is devoting his life to teaching 


are of 
















Having Y 
others how to duplicate his marvelous achievements. 
©, without boasting, 
more about the 


He writes from experience, in a sim 
realize that he is veritable wi 
horses than i 


eny © living man. 
- Thousands Are Now 
Wiaking Money 
Today he can point you to 


by the “Beery System’; 
of women!—who are makin, 


of men—yes, and a number 
gall of money by training horses, 
breakin colts, giving exhibitions, buying ap cast-off “tricksters’’ and 
“man-Killers,” taming and training them and re-selling at high 
prices. Prof. Beery's lessons are simple, thorough and practical. 
L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. ¥., writes: “I am working a pair 
rses that cl out several different men. I got m and 
ve them a few lessons and have been offered $400 for the pair. I 


ple, direct ety} 
who 








A. 
of ho 


aght them for $10." 
F. N. Gouz, Vernon, N. ¥., writes; “I cannot speak in high enough ise of your instructions. lem 
at present handling £1,000 horse. People bring me i — trom ealles around," 


Roy Fordyce, 041 Adams Street, Spokane, Wash., enges “TI am delighted with teachings. 
trained a 3-year-old stallion to drive without a bridle or lines. 
I would recommend your system unqaalifiedly to anyone.” 


Gets the Books ?.5Pa."sii tot 
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My Dan Patch ~~ ¢ 
Double Chain Harness—Guaranteed 

This te qnapestionsbly the faa for thin fine set of double 
chaln LZ. fiers. 












ANADA LAND! 


Write for our 32 page booklet containing 63 pho- 
tographic veiws, and statistical and detailed informa- 
tion about ourland in east central Saskatchewan. It’s free. 


THE WALCH LAND Co., WINNIPEG. CANADA 
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Two classes of men are succeeding in 
breeding and developing high-class mut- 
ton sheep. One, the man who is gifted 
with the natural ability to select his breed- 
ing animals and look after every detail 
that will add to their welfare; the other, the 
man with determination who persistently 
studies and labors until he acquires a 
knowledge of selecting and handling his 
stock. 

Before investing in high-class breeding 
animals a man should have a fixed ideal 
of the form and characteristics of the 
animals he wishes to breed. The ideal 
always comes before the actual. The plan 
of the building is in the builder’s mind 
and drawn out on paper before the build- 
ing is commenced. he man is always 
greater than any of his works; and he must 
have a clearly defined idea of what he 
wants to do before he can work to any 
good purpose. If the breéder does not 
have in his mind what an ideal animal is, 
he will secure it only by accident. How to 
study the breeds and get this idea clearly 


beginning of a young man’s success as a 
breeder of Shropshire sheep. 

A number of years ago while making a 
circuit of the state fairs, | met a young man 
from Ohio. He was studying the breeds of 
mutton sheep with the intention of buy- 
ing a foundation flock; he had examined 
a number of exhibits and failed to buy. 
First, he wanted to find out as much as 
possible about the various breeds and 
their adaptability. He asked me if | 
would go about with him and tell him what 
I knew about the breeds. 

Conceit is Blinding. 

He was a wise young man. He did not 
know and he knew that he did not know, 
and that is about one-half of the battle 


It is the man who thinks he knows, 
yet does not know, that gets the worst of 


fair is a great place to study breeds and 
type. A man may see representative 
animals of the various breeds and types 
at their best. If he will observe keenly he 
can note the many points of value and 
utility prized by the supporters of each 
breed and type, he can compare the breeds 
and individuals at close range, which he 
cannot do by visiting the different flocks 
in different localities. Comparison of 
breeds and types is of great assistance ‘n 
enabling a man to form an idea of the kind 
of stock he should breed. By seeing all the 
breeds together, it takes no very positive 
character to form an ideal and decide for 
himself which animals would do best in 
his locality, or on his own farm. 

The breeders are a fine lot of fellcws to 
meet. They are all looking for business 
and can tell you more about their favorite 
breed in one day than you could learn 


from other sources in years. They have 


SUCCESSFUL 
SHEEP BREEDING 


By C. 3. FORD 





in mind is a question I shall illustrate by | and leave their individual trademarks, 
describing an incident that marked the| Up to snuff in every way. Here is a bunch 
| of ewes that are about as good as you will 


| show ring and a mighty valuable all around 





when a man is buying foundation stock. | 
but | ready to sell. 


the deal nine times out oftem, The large and good care. 





| mutton begins to spread. Perhaps they 


































a The kind youcan bank on. 
worry a t animals getting 
through the Peerless. Just the kind for 
yards and lanes where gates ect hard 
usage. @ The big high carbon steel frames 
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the stock and are willing to show it to a 
peapestine buyer. You do not need to 

uy until you have decided just what you 
want. Going the rounds of the various 
sheep exhibits and watching them while 
being judged is a liberal education for the 
man who wants information. A whole 
lot of valuable points may be obtained 
from exhibitors, even though you are not 
quite ready to place an order. 

“All right,” I replied. “Where shall we 
begin?” 

“Anywhere to suit you, but those Shrop- 
shires and South Downs look mighty good 








































Fences, Lawn Fences and 
Gates. Send for Caalog 







to me. They seem to take right well in Sete, Send tee Cu 
Ohio.” The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 
Dept.¢4 Cleveland, Obie 


“Here we go, then. There is going to be 
a mighty close fit in some of the Sheaw. 
shire classes. Competition is getting 
fierce. They are the aristocrats of the 
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sheep. Size up those rams, note their com- 
pact, blocky form, note the growth of wool; 
rather nifty looking individuals. Such 
rams could go into any flock in the country 








find, perhaps, not as well-conditioned as 
they might be, but all have broughé fine 
lambs which accounts for their he of 
flesh. Well-shaped and possess the ideal 
meat-making form. Size up those lambs. 
Quality to spare. Such sheep ought to 
tramp prosperity into your Ohio farm. 
No man ever went wrong handling Shrop- 
shires, if he gave them half a chance.” 
“What about those South Downs?” 
“Oh they are beautiful sheep all right. 
Have quality to spare, but they are a 
trifle too small. They are a little short on 
wool in spots, but that is no great fault 
and can “ largely overcome by careful 
selection and breeding. Great sheep for 
their size, early maturers and always 


Would make great sheep 






























Try this galvanized adjustable farm gate 
8 no A buying it. No deposit, no payment 
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unlit you sag you want to bay ‘he gate” Send for our 
tow. 36thSt. Cedar lowa 
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stock fence; 28 1 -2c a rod for 
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for your Ohio farm if given the right feed 
Go slow on feeding them Toa spool, 81 88. Catalog free, 
too much corn for it frequently proves | Fiipe = een Be anton aunens 





injurious to their breeding qualities. They 
are sure to find favor in many localities 


as soon as the demand for = ood class 
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are not quite as hardy as the Shrops but 
they have many desirable qualities.” 

“What about the Hampshires and Ox- 
fords? Don’t see so many on exhibition. 
Just four exhibits, three from Illinois and 
one from Indiana.’ 

“They are good sheep, pretty black in 
the face, good size, perhaps a trifle coarse 
and carry too much bone. Give them 
plenty of feed and they will surprise a man; 
starve them and they look like schycpokes. 
Swell sheep for a man who keeps two or | Lew 
three dozen on his farm and gives them | va he 
good care. Good feed and careful manage- awe Geirs, etc, Write for Pattern Book and offer. 
ment the year through is what these big | WAB® FENCE O0.. 110 Main 8e., Im. 

2 Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 


sheep need and must have. f 
“How do you like the long wools?” antee when writing to advertisers. 





































































































Cheap as Wood. fn and Farm 
Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 947 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind, 
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“To be frank I would not buy founda- 
tion stock from any of these breeds. The 
Cotswolds are a large robust sheep, 
adapted to some of our rolling farms. 
They make fairly good mutton and che 
wool can be used for the coarser fabrics, 
while the skins with the wool left on make 
fine rugs and door mats. The Lincolns 
and Leicesters are about alike in many 
respects. They both have merit alon 
certain lines and for mutton lambs rank 
next to the Down breeds. They thrive 
best in small flocks. They are not a breed 
for brush pastures and barren hillsides. 
They should be kept on farms where good 
crops are raised and where they will have 
plenty of good feed during the whole of 
the year.” 

“Say friend, will you answer one ques- 
tion and not feel that I am prying into 
something that is none of my business?” 

“Sure thing, fire away.” 


“Well, I have been waning, how in 
blazes you got mixed up with that flock 
of Horned 


rsets. Fine looking shee 
alright but I would be afraid of oad 
horns.” 
“No secret at all. We got the flock 
cheap. The fellow that brought them over 
got broke while in quarantine, had to sell 
them at some price and we bought them 
to take along with our hogs and pick up 
a little prize money. If the ewes have 
many more sets of triplets we will have to 
buy another farm. The Dorsets are a 
great sheep. You have to go a little care- 
ful with the ewes, they all have horns. 
That old buck would make a good batter- 
ing ram. Made the stable door look like 
it had been through acyclone. Killed one 
of our neighbor’s trail hounds and knocked 
the stuffin out of our bull dog. The ewes 
are great breeders, give lots of milk and 
row twins and triplets to beat the band. 
Excellent feeders and make fine mothers 
for Christmas lambs. There is a great 
demand for these sheep in the eastern 
states where the hot-house lamb business 
is beginning to start up. Got the flock 
cheap and have taken in a tidy wad of 
prize money. We are going to keep some 
of the best for they seem to be making 
quite a hit along the circuit.. Easy to 
carry and help to reduce expenses.” 


Make the 


HORSE 
GLAD 


ead EAGER FOR WORK 
The ber 4 do . | is to clip an Weane 
‘ou put him at the spring wor e 
oa his winter coat that holds the wet 
sweatanddirt. He'll get more good from 
his feed, look better, rest better and give 
you better service in every way. 
best and most generally used clipper is the 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
i Mac 











YOU LOSE $1990N 6 SHEEP 


BY THE OLD METHOD 
You know the size of your flock— 
figure for yourself how much more 
money you will get if you use a 


STEWART No. 9 


Ball Bearing 


Shearing Machine 


hand 











Rid Your Hogs of WORMS and 
You'll Have HEALTHY Hogs 


OG ON! A A A A 

An enormous part of the swine plague known as “cholera” that 
sweeps over the country killing hogs and causing a loss of millions of 
dollars every year, is not cholera at all. It is stomach, in aiorlung 











“Well, I must say goodbye. I am 
mighty glad for what you have done for | 
me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Write and tell me | 
how you come out on the deal with the old 
gentleman. He’s all right. Don’t be 
afraid to let him help you in making the 
selections. His sheep are as good as any 
in the country. He has spent nearly a 
lifetime in studying their habits, directed 
their mating, and by carefuily selecting 
and feeding them has so firmly fixed their 
type that it has given them renown. His 
animals reflect his ideals. So long, I am 
coming to Illinois next spring and will 
call and see you. [ shall try and leave an 
order with you for some pigs.” 


—FQE- 


Hogs Dip Themselves. 


There is only one way to keep hogs 
clear of lice, and that is by dipping them. 
This is quite a job where there are a large 
number of hogs. A hog’s head is always 
on the wrong end when 
him, and it follows that 
perme 4 about other things, You can 
take advantage of this contrariness and 


ou try to drive |! 
e is going to be} cers, 


worms. The symptoms of hog worms are easy to detect. When yousee 
a hog slinking around with his nose to the ground, hairsticking up, tail 
down, coughing, off his feed and losing flesh, don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that he’s getting cholera”. He has worms, and if you don’t 
act quickly your whole herd will have 
twice dally according to directions on 


way one eo 
Merry War Lye 
fy Sere 


- baad the world. And, 
7onr bows be healthy and strong to resigt it. Y WAR POWDERED 
The Folly of Vaccination 
See euaene ee toe can 
pete sak 





Vaccination may be 
no amount of vaccination will cure a 
will not keep him on his feed, make him 
at market time. 
en and you’ ll have 


Kan. “Have best results 
Lye while our neighbors have ad 


Merry 
toe Substitutes 
Don’t ent with old-fashioned lye. && dangerous. 
A Ne ee Erg i 
E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, Dept, 104sT. LouIs, Mo. i ooar 





80. Order from 
make a hog dip himself withoyt knowing it. | ig’ ¢eaters won't supply you. 


On a high place in the lot make a cement 
basin that will hold a barrel or two of 
water, and into this pour sufficient of the 
dip properly diluted with water, and in a 
few minutes after the hogs see it they will 
be wallowing in it. The dip is not un- 
pleasant to a hog, but he objects to being 
caught and dragged into it. Every hog on 
oe wg wae be taking : daily dip, 
and the lice will disappear as by magic.— 
H. F. Grinstead. , 













PLOW YOUR HARD DRY GROUND WITH A 


Lutcorrte Hapgood-Hancock DISG PLOW 
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HOW ABOUT ‘PLANS 


An English-Style House 

These plans are for a home of the 
English half-timbered style finished in 
rough cast plaster, with shingle roof. 

The first floor plan shows a fine porch 
across the front and along one side. The 
entry is in the side. The living room, 
marked “parlor” in the plan is cut off 
from the noise and confusion of the busi- 
ness end of the house—the kitchen and 
dining room—by the hall and stairs. 
The fire place is a valuable part of the liv- 
ing room, affording ventilation, and a cozy 
fire in spring and fall when the furnace is 


not doing duty. 








First Floor 
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Is an Improvement 
Over Lath and Plaster 










D™ T THINK of Compo-Board as 
a substitute for lath and plaster. It's 
an improvement—better in every 
way—stronger, more durable ; warmer 
in winter, cooler in summer; resists 
fire much longer; smoother; lends 
itself more readily to any desired 
scheme of decoration, whether with 
paint, kalsomine or wall paper. It is 
cheaper in the long run—much 
cheaper—because it lasts longer, never 
needs repairing, will not mar when 
furniture is knocked against it, holds 
wall paper longer. Its many t- 
- far outweigh its economy. 
¢ cross-section view at the bottom 
reveals the unique construction that 
gives Compo-Board its desirable 
features. The core or “‘backbone”” is 
a layer of kiln-dried wood slats; on 
each side of this is a layer of airtight 
cement, then on the outside layers 
7 a prepared whole 
ressed under intense heat into a 
csalght, stiff sheet 14 inch thick. 


This Free Sample Will Convince You 



























































It will pve yeu ochanse te test, compare and 
prove all at Our in books are 
alse well worth while reading. Just send your 


























Second Floor 


dows, gets a better sunlight in all of the 


rooms. 

As we grow older we find it better te 
have all the rooms on the ground floer. If 
there is sickness, children, or some elderly 
person to care for, one is certainly saved 
many steps. Everything is more cenven- 
ient if the house is property arranged with 
doors and windows planned allowing space 
for the different pieces of furniture used in 
furnishing the heuse. 

A cupboard which opens on either side, 
between dining reem and kitchen, also a 
dumb waiter from cellar near cupboard, 
the cellar being made under the dining 
room is a great convenience. I know from 


The second floor contains four chambers | experience that it is a great mistake to have 


and a bath room. 
making easy access to the bedrooms with 
furniture. 

Set this house in a properly planned 
home grounds and it will have a very 
pleasing effect. 

The Advantages of a Bungalow 

The bungalow, because of its easy 
housekeeping possibilities, is becoming 
more popular every year. The great va- 
riety in design is calculated to appeal to 
all. They are modern in architecture with 
broad eaves and latticed windows, both 
quaint and pretty. Having the rooms all 
on one floor, there is less danger from fire 
by accident in going up and down stairs 
with a light, or in trying to escape if the 
building should burn: also safer in time of 
storms. A one-story building is much 
easier heated, and with the numerous win- 


The upper hall is large, | 





the cellar under the kitchen if you want 
to scrub the kitchen floor. 

The kitchen chimney should be in the 
center of the back wall with a window on 
each side. A grate or fireplace in the bed- 
rooms is invaluable for ventilation, with 
no over mantle (a colonial style), merely a 
cross-beam, finished the same as woodwork 
and filled in with adull, glazed tile, in color 
repeating that of the woodwork. 

In the living room a mantle of mission 
type will be more suitable. I would re- 
commend a swing door between kitchen 
and dining room, and folding or sliding 
doors between dining room and living 
room. If two or more rooms in the house 
are of the same size, the or ts 
can be changed from one room to the other. 
Two or three large closets with shelves ¥ 
bed clothes are very necessary.—Mrs. J. 
P. Williams, Ky. 
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Northwestern Pan ed 
Company 
4302 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(j And You Keep This 
——=Great Engine 


You may use the engine ten whole 













days—use it all you want. ae Sea 
ya Se it back at our expense. Js . 
wish to —7 en + AT 
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lor upright.” 

, free trial! 

Ten Days’ Trial Free $.0"0"rcony asm 


We want you to see the engine itself. 
the machinery you ha 
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Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works 
3823 Daveeport, towa 













“When writing to advertisers mention 
Succesful Farming’s guarantee. 
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FREE 


FOR 10 WEEKS 


Sanitary 
Cream 
Separatof 


Factory 


Direct ToYou 


bowl. 

cersible. No nooks or cornezs to gather or bold dirt, 

After ten weeks’ Free Trial, py 
can take all the time you want to pay. 
SAMITARY SEPARATOR in al! sizes cost you only 


Life Long Guarantee 


Should any part of the King Separator prove de- 
fective in material of workmanship during the entire 
life of the machine, we'll replace it with a new and 
perfect part absolutely free of all cost to you and pre- 
pay all express charges. 


_ every KING Separator 
Send for Free Catalog at once 


‘This ie your opportunity to savemoncy. porns 
advantage to read our descriptive catalog AT z. 


KING SEPARATOR WORKS 


266 ManoSt., Buffalo, N.Y. 


BOWSHER 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
For Every Variety of Work 
Have conical rinders, Digves 

to operate 


from ali others. 
LIGHTEST y= — 
Ten Sizes—?2 to 25 horse-power. 
Booklet on ‘“Values of 
Peeds and Manures."’ 
N.H. Bowsher Co. South 











as Brakemen Elec 
tris Train Porters (colored). 


Hundseds put to work —665 to 6150 « 
month. Wo ence necessary. 

More . Enclose stamp for Appill- 
eation Blank and Book. State position, 


L RallwayC. L., Dept, P Indianapolis, Ind, 


Mention Successful Farmings guar- 
antee when writing to advertisers. 








jmo more care or: lab 
: other jobs a farmer’s wife has to do. 
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Around the Dairy. 

No “sign” of a profitable cow is so sure 
as the Babcock test. 

The early bird catches the private cus- 
tomers who are the highest and best pay. 

By inquiring, you will find that there is 
a good demand, at a satisfactory price, for 
fresh butter-milk in the city. 

The writer sprinkles a little bran or 
shorts on the surface of the skim-milk 
when feeding it to the calf. In this way, | 
it gets a taste of the feed and soon will | 
eat it from the vessel itself, in dry form, | 
which is better adapted to the needs of the | 


youngster. 


The Separator. 

Thousands of centrifugal separators are | 
coming into use each year. They save | 
more money than any dairy machine ever | 
invented. They save labor skimming | 
milk and allow the skim-milk to be fed to | 
the calves or pigs when it is still warm. |} 


can be obtained by any other system 
A separator will save its cost in one| 
year for any one who has four or more | 
cows. It not only increases the quantity | 
of butter from the same amount of milk, | 

but the quailty is much better.—M. A. P. 
aa | 

Home Cheese Making. 

Home-made cheese is not as difficult to 
make as most people suppose. Any one 
having enough cows to obtain six gallons 
of morning milk, can easily make a small 
cheese every day if desired. It requires | 
ow’ than, numerous; 


The utensils needed are such as are 
found in most any house. Take six gal- 
lons of morning’s milk, set on the stove in 
a clean wash boiler and heat to 85 degrees; 
remove from the stove and add one-half 
of a rennet tablet (I use Hanson’s), also 
a very little cheese coloring of the same 
firm, both being first dissolved in a little 
warm water; stir well, and cover with a 
heavy comfort; let it stand for 40 or 50 
minutes until it becomes thick clabbered 
milk. 

Then with a long sharp knife cut this 
curd both ways. Let it stand a while 
longer, well covered; now dip off the whey, 
all that is possible. Next take a skimmer 
and stir and chop the curd, getting it well 
up from the bottom. Chop it until it is as 


} 
Hygienic Kalsomine is instant death to all 
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They get more cream from the milk than | | 
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MOST ECONOMICAL 


Enough material can be had to decorate an 
ordinary room 12, by 14, for only $1.10. 


infectious germ life, easy to apply, goes fur- 
thest, and will not rub off. 

Send for ‘*The Home Decorator,” 
decorating helps and artistic 


full of 
suggestions in 





colors. 
Ad-el-ite Waterproof 
Cement and Brick Coating 


This material is absolutely waterproof. 
ean not scrub it off. It may be applied to 
even damp cement. Use on Silos, hen houses, 
cement floors, walls, ete. 


You 


Covers thoroughly and adheres perfectly to 
Portland Cement, Plasterboard, Concrete and 
all similar surfaces. Send for elaborate 
booklet. Department “M” 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


716-T0-726 WASHINGTON BLVD-CHICAGO-USA 








RESP) SBE OCS CREST 
We Ship on Approval 


Prepay freight and allow 
THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

The best non-skid, puncture- 
proof device on earth for Auto- 
mobiles and Motorcycles. 

Them at Our Expense 

your own judge—-don't take 
anyone's word for it. “The 
eo of the pudding is the 
ea! oe 





ing. 

In Four Glidden Tours—Twin 
Cities to Fargo, N. D., 1901— 
Twin Cities to Helena, Mont., 

911—New York City to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 191 1— Twin Cities 
to W'nnipeg, Canada, 1912. 

It Only Costs One Cent to learn 
our unheard-of prices and mar- 
velo tee on Brictson 


1633 Main Street 


ticwars. 
The Brictson Mfg. Co., Brookings, $.0 








fine as grains of wheat. Place a basket in 
a tub, put a cheese cloth in the basket, and 
into this dip the curd and let drain, salt 
to taste, work gently to mix the salt. Let 
it stand a while longer and occasionally 
stir around to prevent forming a solid 
mass. F'or a press I use a small lard press, 
but in case you have no lard press, a 
bucket with the bottom out nails lever 
hinged to a wall and a weight hung on the 
end, or merely weights placed on top of 
the bucket will answer just as well as a 
costly press. 

Place a clean wet cheese cloth in your 
hoop; put in your mixed curd; fold the 
cloth smoothly over the top; put on a 
















This method i: cheaper 
than stoves, much cleaner, 
Syst 


dle and heats 
——“@rews Systems are 
fob and are sold atrect 389 DAYS FREE TRIAL | ¢ 


ready to screw together. Guaranteed by Bond .jg---> 


BIG HEATING Send us a rough diagram show ah 


ing sizes of rooms in your old 


BOOK FREEor new house and get ow : 
‘REE ESTIMATE. 
+ 1327 Heating Bida. * oe 


ANDREWS HEATING +s Minneapolis,Mina = 
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“g as 








round board that will fit the hoop; place 








on your weights or whatever the press 
may be, and press lightly at first, after- 
wards more. It should ready for the 
press before noon, and left undisturbed 








Read the free incubator offer on page 86. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
ee 
CATTLE RANCH OR STOCK FARM. 


until evening. Take out, trim off uneven jis the basis for the most independent eniotonse of te 
edges, turn other side up, back into the ; Reacteake Lig LA, : —_ “4 
press, all weights on, and leave until morn- | ‘ famous old-time ranch now being cut up, and from It you 
ing. Do not bandage, but put in a warm | can get one section to fifty, with any desired combination of 
airy room and turn and rub with fresh ae eae aw Pow al Bp . bol 
aan 4 orey day. : be do to use in four aia Sat We also offer straight farm- 
.—Mrs. J. P. B., Kansas. productive, reasonable prices terms. 

ts “ - in a ad can make these lends p thaw. Bos out 
— eR from the products thereof, Write fer free Wstrated booklet, 
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considered in successful dairying 
and in selection of cows for the 
lairy is that of the persistent milker 
Many cows when fresh produce quite 
heavily, but begin to drop off in their milk 
flow before the lactation period has ad- 
vanced more than three or has months, at 
which time the daily production will do 
well if ijt amounts to palf as much as it 
lid at first. However, where it is neces- 
sary to have as large and as uniform an 
amount of milk as possible throughout the 
year, asin the case of the milk route, it 
is quite unsatisfactory not to have some 
idea of how much milk each cow can be 
depended upon to give at different periods 
throughout the year. It is the writer’s 
purpose, therefore, to discuss some 
methods whereby the milk flow may be 
kept up for a longer time than that of the 
average cow under the average conditions. 
Have Cows Freshen in the Fall. 
A very practical and profitable method 
#f inducing persistency and increasing the 
nilk flow consists in having the cow 
reshen in the fall instead of in the spring 
r summer. Turning the cows out on 


O*™ of the important factors to be 





vrass after they have spent the first 
our or five months of their lactation 
yeriod on dry feed causes them to practi- 
ally refreshen. The succulent feed puts 
chem in good condition and stimulates an 
nereased milk flow, which results in a 
engthening of the lactation period and an 
average increase of from 10 to 20 per cent 
n the milk and butter-fat production. 
The fall and winter months are also 
nore favorable to the highest production. 
During July and August the heat is so in- 
ense and the flies are such an annoyance 
as to cause the cows to shrink consider- 
ably in their milk. Fall freshening would 
allow the cows to be dry during fly time, 
and the usual shortage of pasture, thus 
saving the work and expense of trying to 
nilk cows under such trying conditions 
Drought also comes about this time, 
and pastures suffer according to the sever- 
ty of the drought, often being practically 
# no use for the rest of the season. At 
any rate, this further helps to reduce the 
nilk flow, making summer dairying still 
nore unprofitable. It is next to impos- 
tible, too, to get the cows back to their 
20rmal production when once they get 
jown in their milk flow. 
Use Ensilage and Soiling Crops. 
Silage may be advantageously used in 
‘he summer during the usual shortage of 
pasture, and is very effective in keeping 
ip the flow of milk. It is very convenient 
as a summer feed, as it is always ready to 
se, and is relished by the cows, no mat- 





THE PERSISTENT AND 
PROFITABLE COW 






ter how much other feed is on hand. 
Silage also has an advantage over soiling 
crops, in that less space is necessary to 
furnish a given amount of feed, and there is 
not the work connected with its use that 


there is with getting ready soiling crops 
each day or two. Silage spoils more in 
summer than in winter, but where the 
silo is limited in diameter so that about 2 
inches of the surface is removed daily 
there will be but a very shght amount of 
waste. 
Study the Individuality of the Cow. 

The third point to be considered is the 
individuality of the cow herself. Too often 
the idea is held that the production of milk 
and butter-fat is directly dependent upon 
the amount of food consumed. Then it is 
that the cows are fed large amounts of 
roughage and grains, while their owners 
expect a noticeable increased production. 
The production of milk and butter-fat is 
dependent upon some inherent, stimulat- 
ing principle that is formed in the body of 
the cow, which acts upon the milk secret- 
ing glands. The capacity for the produc- 
tion of large amounts of milk is i ted, 
and can not be fed into a cow. 

It is the feeder’s business to find out a 
cow’s milk producing ability and then 
feed her accordingly, giving her only such 
kinds and- amounts of the different feeds 
as are necessary to supply her individual 
needs. If she is not up to the standard 
set for the cows of her herd, she should be 
disposed of and her place filled by one that 
has the ability when kept under the same 
conditions to meet the requirements 

Carlyle and Woll of Wisconsin, Beach of 
Connecticut, and Linfield of Utah, in 
combining notes, published the following 
table on the norma] monthly decrease in 
the milk flow, the cows generally being 
dried off after 10 months 


Per cent 
Month. decrease. 
lst eer 
2d . 68 
3d i ne 
4th . won 
5th. 67 
6th . 61 
7th 8 5 
Sth ..109 
9th .12.3 
10th 11 9 


The scales and the Babcock test furnish 
the only method of determining definitely 
the cow’s production from month to 
month, while a little figuring wil) show 
whether the cows are producing in accord- 
ance with the above percentages, as found 
at the three experiment stations.—Guy 


8S. E 
—¥C x= 


If the pregnant cow seems determined 


to go dry, don’t attempt to force her to| 


give milk by heavy feeding; on the other 
and, if she keeps up a good milk-flow, 
don’t starve her in order to decrease it 
Keep her in good, healthy, normal condi- 
tion, and nature will do the rest in pro- 
ducing a strong, vigorous calf at the 
smallest expense to the mother. 








Five seconds after you touch the 
crank of the quiet running Empire 
Cream Separator you know it is per- 
fectly designed, otherwise it could 
not run with such remarkable ease. 
Five seconds after you begin listen- 
ing to the low, even sound of the 
Empire you realize 


The EMPIRE is the 


World’s Most Perfect 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


- While you hold one ear within 
a foot of an Empire running 
at full speed, you can hear the 
ticking of a watch held near 
your otherear. Itisn't human 
nature to be satisfied with a 
noisy, hard turning separator. 
Noise and hard turning 
mean imperfection and 
cause loss. 


One Practical 
Little Woman 


had almost concluded to 
buy a certain much ad- 
vertised separator. For 
tunately, before deciding, 
she asked for a 


of the Empire—just as we 
offer you a free trial in 
listened to the 







FREE TRIAL 


home. She tried the crank. 


Ask us for free trial. at chow, ay cumhange 
Proposition. Write for catalog No. 1 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Chicago, II. Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 














Any Kind of a Free Trial 
You Want—On Any 


Great Western 
Cream Separator 


J We will arrange tolet you have a Great 
Western Cream 102 ator $2 any 
tor. Try them bott 


e Grea is in any 
Then decide. We know that the Great Western 
beats them all. Comparison will prove it to vou. You 


are safe in trying or buying & Great Western. 


5S Year Guarantee 










than any her separator 
for Itself quick. 66.00 
more op each cow 
year. You should to 
now even if you 
have a separator. 


E = 
best 
ting — 
—ives results of extensive 
ex ments and proves 
reat Western supe 
riority in many ways 
Mal! tal now—don't 























Mention Successful Farming to your 








friends. They will thank you for it 
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Then the machine itself will earn the 
other easy payments before they are due. : 


Just think what this liberal offer means to 
| you. You can now obtain one of these 

big, fine, labor-saving, money-making 
separators DIRECT FROM OUR FAC- 
TORY by making a payment of only $2 

down—the price you get for about 8 pounds of 
. butter. You have the machine to use twice a 
day on your farm—you get one-fourth to one- 
third more cream—you have fresh warm skim 
milk for the calves, pigs and chickens—you do 
away with dirty milk pans and cans, making 
housework easier for the women folks, and before 
you realize it this big money-maker is all paid for 
out of your extra cream profits. You don’t feel 
the cost at all. Surely this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for you to get one of the finest separators 
made—one of the famous New Butterflys, of which 
thousands are in daily use, You can’t afford to miss it. 
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New Butterfly 


Cream Separators 


“24 








of milk per hour. Guaranteed a life-time. de also in four larger 
sizes up to No. 5% shown here. Send the coupon below for FREE 
catalog folder and latest, rock-bottom, factory-to-farm price-list. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Easy Payments—No Interest 


When you receive our catalog you can 
quickly decide which size New Butterfly 


Separator you want to try 30 days at ourrisk. Send 
only $2 00 with your order. We will gladly ship any machine 
we make—large or small—with this understanding, that you 
are to use it on your farm 30 days at our risk. If at the 
end of this trial you are not fully satisfied if you are not 
convinced beyond all doubt that the New Butterfly Separator 
is the best separator you can buy even at twice the price we ask, simply 
return it to us at our expense and we will refund every penny you have 
paid including the freight charges both ways. YOU DON’T RISK A 
SINGLE PENNY by accepting this offer. You take no chance whatever. 


Send the Coupon Today 


aman 
Just fill out the coupon at the right and take advan- 
tage of this remarkable offer at once. Never before have you 
had such an opportunity—perhaps never again will it be so 
easy for you to get one of these big, fine, labor-saving, money-making 
machines. When our 1913 stock is sold this offer must be withdrawn. @& 
You should act quickly. Send the coupon NOW and get our big, FREE 
Catalog Folder, printed in colors, with astonishingly low factory-to- < 
farm prices. Address 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. **Suctestiainse’* & 
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The ¥ 
Milk Tank 
is low down 


Only $2 Down—1 Year to Pay 


buys the New Butterfly Junior No. 2 2a 
—light running, easy cleaning, close skim- é 


ming, durable—pay only $2.00 down and then $2.00 
a month for eleven months— no interest to 2 extras. Skims 95 quarts 
fa 








$ Price You Get for About 8-/bs.of Butter) 
Puts This Big fine SEPARATOR 


OurBigChicago 
Factory Build- 
ings whereNew 
4 ButterflyCream 
Separators are 
made. 


~ 


e ng. 
and ema!! monthly payments. 


Proof From Actual Users 


Albaugh-Dover Co,, Chicago, I!. 
Dear Sirs: the New Butterfly Separator has 
roved to be the best paying machine on the farm. 
he cream from four cows brought us $24. for 
the month of October. I can rccommend it to be 
as easy ng and as easy toclean asany on the 
market, Yours very truly 
Williamstown, Ohio. 0. 0. TRAOKLER, 
Albaugh-Dover Oo., Chicago. Ul. 
Dear Sirs: We have been usingone ofthe New 
Butterfly Cream rators for about four years 
and will say it is the easiest running, easiest 
cleaned and closest ekimming machine lever 
saw. Ican recommend them to anyone wanting 
& first-class separator. Yourstruly, 
Donnelison, Lowa. CHAS H. KIROHNER. 


Albaugh-Dover Oo., 2801 Warshall Bivd., Chicago, 
Please mail me 


description of all sizes, factory-to-fa-m prices 
terme. 


FREE Catalog Folder with full 


(269) 69 
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Feeding Dairy Cattle. 
N feeding dairy cattle we must con- 
sider that they have been artificially 
bred and developed until they stand 
before us very unbalanced animals. The 
feeding of dairy cattle has been largely 
from the standpoint of production at the 
pail and not attention enough has been 
levoted to the selection of foods best 
adapted to the health of the cows and to 

he calves that they are carrying. 

On the other hand there are numerous 
jairymen who are feeding for production 
snd not for profit. You may ask me if 
feeding for heavy milk yields is not feed- 
ng for profit. Not always—it is not the 
men securing the most milk who are mak- 
ing the most clear money from their dairy 
business. There is a limit to how much 
grain feed the dairymen may utilize at a 
wrofit, just the same as there is a limit to 
-_ much concentrated feed can be om 
the 

























without doing serious injury to 
animal’s digestive system 
To Produce Strong Calves. 
When we speak of the productive quali- 


ties of the cow we should not fail to keep 









bringing vigorous and strong calves as 
well as giving a large amount of milk. 
Whenever we plan our feeding on any 
other basis than this we are doing it at 
the expense of our cows as well as the 
calves they are carrying. 

It is not alone for present results that 
we are feeding, but for the development 
of the calf that is to some day take the 
place of its dam in our herd. The old 
saying that a calf well born is half raiscd 
is eminently true, and no calf is 
well born from a cow that is not 
fed a nourishing ration 
while she is carrying it. 
The danger of this is 
greater among dairy cattle 
than among other breeds 
of cattle, for the reason 
that they possess an in- 
herent quality of 
throwing their food 
























-DAIRYING AS A 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


in mind that productive qualities mean | 





| 


{ Article V 


energies and nourish her calf. She should 
| also be given another period of rest after 
she drops her calf, so that she may be in a 
vigorous, flesh-gaining condition when 
bred. Have you ever stopped to think 
hc w fast we are running the cow machine 
when we force her to keep up a heavy 
flow of milk, b: sides nourishing a calf, dur- 
|ing the larger portion of the year? Is it 


}|any wonder that dairymen are alarmed 


jover the health of their herds and are 
sending for tuberculin, hypodermic syr- 
inges and thermometers, when they are 
forcing their cows to their utmost capac- 
ity? Is it strange that we have abortion, 
defective udders and other ailments when 
we compel the cows to put all their en- 
ergies into producing dairy products for us? 
What we need is plenty of good, plain 
cow sense in our Ae we 4 of feeding and 
studying the laws of maintaining health 
and vitality in our herds, 
Feed for Young Heifers. 

When we have young heifers and ex- 
| pect them to develop into excellent pro- 
| ducers, we must give them foods rich in 
| bone and muscle-forming elements and of 
a sufficiently bulky nature to promote the 
best possible development of their diges- 
tive systems. For this purpose good 
clover hay and ensilage fed in connec- 
tion with such gram foods ae oats and 
wheat bran, form ao ideal ration. It 
may not be properly balanced, but | 
will stake everything I am worth that it 
will prove better adapted to the needs of | 
the growing heifer than many of the so- 
called balanced rations that are figured 
|out in the laboratory of the chemist 
The eye of the feeder can soon determine 
if a ration is balanced right or not. When 
the heifer looks prosperous and has a 
nice, sleek, oily coat, she is all right, but 
when she looks drawn up and has a coarse, 
rough coat, she needs more feed 

Another matter of importance in feed- 
ing dairy cattle is to note the character 
of the droppings and, if they are dry and 
hard, add some linseed meal to the 
ration; if too soft, add some cottonseed 
meal. Never mind whether the ration 
that the heifer is getting is what we 
would cal) well balanced or not if it ap- 
pears to meet the demands of her body 
Some of the best feeders do not care if 








their rations vary from 1:4 to 1:7 


Feed a Palatabie Ration. 
There are too many things to be con- 
sidered for a man to figure out exactly 


balanced rations for his cattle. A ration 
that we would call well 
balanced for one animal 


would be all out of propor- 

tion for another. It is 

my judgment that we 
need palatable ra- 
tions as much as 
balanced rations. 
Grass is not @ bal- 
anced ration, yet 
a cow will give 
more milk when 
she hag plenty of 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Those who know 
buy the De Laval 


Creamerymen—Because they are 
experts in the handling of cream 
and know by long experience that 
the De Laval skims cleanest and 
wears longest 
That is why 98% 
of the World's 
creameries use the 
De Laval exclus- 
ively 
Experienced 
Dairymen—T he 
De Laval is the 
universal favorite 
among big dairy- 
men. They know 
that no other sep- 
arator will give them such satis- 
factory service. 


Old De Laval Users—Whenever 
a man who has used an old model 
De Laval decides to purchase a 
later style machine he invariably 
buys another De Laval. 





Men Who Investigate—Because 
they find a large majority of 
De Laval machines in use; that 
they are used by the best informed 
users everywhere; that they stand 
up best in use, and that their users 
are better satisfied than users of 
other separators. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which important be é ues 
tions are ably discussed by t o Was 
authorities, is a book that every cow 
owner should have Mailed free upon 
request if you mention this paper ow 
1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 
reyuest. Write to nearest office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


29 E. MADISON ST. 


The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and remains today the standard treat- 
= with years oF suceess back of it, 
be a cure and guaran to 

riment with substitates 

ise it, no matter ho or 


i together with full i 
on Lamp Jew and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Vv Adviser 


[MING BROS., Chemists 


4s] Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. 











into milk. Cows pasture grass than 
that are carr) ing she will if fed any 
caives shoulk e other feed, owln 
fed an abundance - 


to its palatability 
Feed for Profit 
Feed for Profit 
and not for pro- 
duction should be 
our motto. It is 


the men who make 


of bone and mus- 
cle-forming foods in 
connection with 
some of the good 
nourishing, succu- 
lent foods such as 
roots or silage. The 


THE IMPROVED DEHORNER 


has reinforced knife, eccentric gears, arched handles and 
other superior features. The sew 


Keystone Improved Dehornes 
fs the latest and most efficient dehora 
ing device on the market Four cut 
ting edges. making clean, shear cut 
No tearing or splintering Stock are bet 
ter without horns Why not use the best 
device when dehorning ? Money back 
{f aot satisfied Write today for booklet 


MM. T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa 











dairy cow should be =  ~ use of 

given a period of . wd: oe nes 

rest after each milk- oods that are mak- 

ing season, so that ing the eee 

she may have time money Out of their 
\ cows. 








to build 


up her 


information about Hochwalt's raft. 
WrheSPORISMEN'S REVIEW, 297 Batler Bidg.,Cincianati,@ 
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great records that are being made by 
some of the world-famous cows are not 
made at a profit, because so much of their 
food consists of high priced concentrates. 
These tests simply show the possibilities 
of cows when forced to their utmost capac- 
ity. Among the home-grown foods, pas- 
ture grass and green forage crops occupy 
the chief place in the ration from spring 
until fall. For winter feeding the dry 
fodders and feeds that are raised on the 
farm should form the chief reliance, sup- 
plemented with a limited amount of pur- 
chased concentrates. 
Succulent Feed Necessary. 

Every framer knows that grass is the 
pest feed for milk, and this same grass 
xontains 80 per cent of water. Some 
ume ago one of our best dairymen con- 
jucted a very practical experiment in 
feeding grass green and dry. For a num- 
ver of days he saved the clippings of grass 
rom a lawn mower and fed them to one 
xow that he kept in the stable. After sat- 
isfying himself on this point he fed her a 
like number of days on the same ration, 
only he dried the grass and fed it after it 
was cured. What was the result? When 
he fed the succulent short the cow 
ave a large flow of milk, but when the 

ry grass was fed she an to get thin 
and dry up. Now, in order to keep our 
cows from getting thin and drying up 
juring the winter, and during periods 
drouth we must plen to feed some kind of 
succulent food to replace the succulence 
that was dried out of the grass while it was 
being cured into hay for winter feeding. 
Here the silo comes to our aid and pro- 
vides for us a way to store the corn crop 
for winter so that it can be fed in its most 
succulent and palatable form. Root crops 
are another prominent factor in provid- 
ng succulence for winter. Any 
feeder will tell you that he can get 
ter results from less grain feed while feed- 
ing roots than when feeding it alone or in 
connection with dry forage and fodders. 

Home-Grown Feeds are Profitable. 

That the cow’s rations should be well 
balanced we are well aware, but my point 
is this: When we widen the ration and 
feed more hom wn foods and »>- 
courage the growth of clover and other 
legume crops, we may reduce the cost of 
production and promote the health of our 
cattle. Sueculence and palatablity form 
a large share of the value of coarse fod- 
ders and forage. Clover hay does not 
liffer materially in the proportion of its 
constituents from pasture grass, but its 
mechanical condition is such that an 
animal tires of it and will not eat enough 

oa the best results, while silage 

root crops with their wider nutritive 
ratio, are eaten in large quantities and 
with ‘greater relish, and they promote the 


health of the animal and produce good re- | 


sults at the pail. I do not mean to argue 
against the balanced ration, but rather 
‘o encourage dairymen to improve the 
Tuiryin of their home grown foods. Any 
ryman who does not take that into ac- 
count is not following a permanent sys- 
tem of farming. Study how to make the 
farm as nearly self-supporting as 
sible and profitable. * 5 a 
Every acre of rough land should be put 
into permanent pasture, and every acre 
of fertile tillable land should be brought 
into full production. Corn and clover 
should form the basis of our crop rotation 
and cattle foods. These with oats, early- 
cut hay, roots and vegetables ‘and 8 
limited amount of concentrated by-pro- 
ducts will furnish an efficient, economical 
and healthful ration for dairy "cattle. 


Compliment 
I am 60 years Be I have taken farm papers of 
many different names. I think yours is the most 
complete, of the most interest and the most in- 
A » wate of any that I have ever taken —E T. 
mbD. 




















Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are first in style and 
unapproached in quality. The superiority of 


Mayer Honorbilt Shoes for men, women and children 
is established beyond question. At the price they 
cannot be equalled by any other shoes in America. 


wee HONORBILT,: 
SHOES 4 { 








Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are made for lasting ser- 
vice. Excellent stock and fine workmanship 
make this possible. If you want the biggest 
shoe value, ask for Honorbilt Shoes. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 

‘ WARNING—Be sure and look for the 


Mayer name and trade mark on the sole 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children; Drysox, Yerma Cushion 
Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


FREE—Serd name of dealer who does not handle Mayer 
Honorbilt Shocs and we will send you free poral. a hand- 
some picture, size 15x20, ef George or Martha W ashington. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. Milwaukee. 














CLUB FEET of any variety, and at any reafonable age, 
can be made straight, natural and useful. 
No plaster paris, no severe surgical operation, and the 
result is assured. 
POTTS DISEAS when treated in time should result 
in no deformity; paralysis can be 
revented and the growth not interfered with. Write for 
formation and references. 
SPINAL CURVATURE Secs, cases usually, make 
good recoveries and even 
those of long standing do well. No plaster paris, felt or 
leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 
HIP DISEASE in the painful stage can be relieved and 
the inflammation permanently arrested. 
Shortening, deformity and loss of motion can often be cor- 
rected. No surgical operations or confinement. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS %:,022 :0'cr zor to many 
responsible people all over 
the country, whose children, afflicted with Infantile Paraly- 
sis have been practically restored at this Sanitarium. 
hes rieties 
DEFORMED KNEES AND JOINTS of 7227, veretce 
ods of treatment, and if interested you should know about it. 


. 


_ crippled and 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE {sro tonewst tok, usc 
THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 


95 AND UPWARD | 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATORE 


iving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use ene justifies 
our investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a brand new, well made, easy —- 
ning, easily cleaned, perfect gg 
arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold akes 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 
large capacity machines. The bow! is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or #f you have an ofd separator of any 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly ill strated catalog, sent /ree BS 
of charg? on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by 

amy concern in the world. Western orders filled from Wester pot vanet Write today for our catalog 

and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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This is too elaborate and expensive for most dairymen. 


HE subject of the proper construc- 
) | tion and arrangement of the dairy 
barn is one of present importance, 
owing to the increasing ieneael of milk 
consumers and health officials for better 
sanitation in the barns and dairies and a 
subsequent cleaner milk supply. Too 
many so-called dairymen are operating 
their plants seemingly without recognizing 
that within their stables they are pro- 
ducing human food, a large percentage of 
which makes up the main article of diet 
of many small children, whose lives are 
often imperilled by using the inferior 
milk which is left at the door by an in- 
different and careless milkman. 

In considering the matter of dairy barns 
it is well to study them carefully, giving 
thoughtful attention to the following 
points to be discussed below: 

1. Location. 

2. Convenience. 





Th 


cows were kept in this barn 
ealers. 


3. Light. 
4. Ventilation. 


5. Tloors, mangers, gutters, ties. 
6. Comfort and health of animals. 


Location 


Dairy barns should be built on high and | room, 
sheltered from the| would be to have the cows, calves and 
A well) bulls in the same barn, but each se -p-| 


well drained ground 
cold northwest winds of winter. 
drained barn-yard which will dry quickly 


and in reducing the 
necessary to keep the 
barn in good ry condition. The 
barns should also be so located that the 
ry yards and lots and sheds can be 
conveniently arranged and used to the 
best advantage according to the individual 
needs of the dairyman. 
Convenience 


cows clean 
amount of work 


ing the 
Sanita 


necessi 


At |} t there is a good deal of labor 
connectcd with 2 dairy where many cows 
= milked, but if care and judgment are 

d in locating and ar ing the build- 
oo r much can be done by way of conveni- 


ences to lessen the work. 1 xpense for 
labor depends to no aa degree upon the 
proper location and the internal arrange- 
ment of the buildings. 





A 2 DAIRY RERNS: 


By GUY S. ELLIS 





milk was sold to Chicago 
Lacks ventilation, light, and cannot be kept clean. 


jarated into separate apartments. 
after a rain or snow will aid much in keep- | main barn may be two-story with the hay 
'and grain above and the 





= 











Face Cows Outward 

There is much discussion as to the com- 
parative advantages of placing the cows 
with their heads together or with their 
heads outward, there being advantages in 
favor of each method. In barns where the 
cows’ heads are together the herd must be 
divided, whenever they are turned into 
the barn, one-half of them entering a 
door on one side of the barn and the other 
one-half of them entering the door on the 
other side. Even where the alleys be- 
hind the cows are quite wide, the walls of 
the barn become besmeared with manure, 
requiring considerable time each day to 
keep them scrubbed. The two alleys and 
the sides of the barn become dirty each 
cay and must be cleaned, while if the cows 
face outward they all enter at one large 
door and there is but the one alley to 
clean. It will be impossible for the walls 
to become splashed with manure and a 
litter carrier running be- 
tween the two rows of 
cows will be a very handy 
and practical device to 
convey the manure di- 

rectly from the barn. In 
regard to _ ventilation, 
there is an advantage in 
having the cows face the 
outer walls, in that the 
fresh air usually enters 
along the outside walls. 


Feed Room. 

The feed room should 
be at the end of one feed- 
ing alley with the hay 
chute at the other end of 
the same alley, and the 
silo or silos at the end of 
the other alleyway. Then 
with the aid of the silage 



























Amazing Prices on 


STEEL Shingles 










The Rane. for Edwards ““Reo’’ Fee! Shingles 
become so big that we now sell them,from 
factory to uaae for ey LESS" than 


fretghet Root ea MONEY. ¥ Bathe 
PrPosrtion. Exp ost COPING yee 
GET FACTORY P a 


Ne Trick to Put Them Or 


You don"t have to nail these steel shingles, like wood 
shin ‘os, ONEATATIME. Puton as high as 100 aton 
for —-_ come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or o: 

t's ten times easior than putting on wood shingles, 
No extra materials to buy, no painting to do, no tools to 
Your hired man can do do the job with a hammen 


Absolutely Rustproot 


Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized iron rovfing—the kind that rusts. “We have ine 
vented a method that absolutely prevents rust from ever 
getting a foothold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Ed warde 
Roofs have found out. It's the famous E.lwaras Tightcote 

applied to genuine earth Steel. 
Protest Your Gulldingse trom F# 
Don’t take chances of fire from defective chimneys, fiye 
ine arte and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
Shingles and make them safe. Remember nine ou8 
of every ten fires start with the roof. We specifically guare 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against lightning, 
This Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Then Prepared-Paper Peete 
.. Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, t ree 
red-paper or composition roofing, LF YOU PIOURE "Re HB, 
vost PER YEAR. And that’s the right way to figure 
Weite for Special Propceitice 

Sond pastel oh epee fer Intent Roofing Book 356 ang: 

Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if you cag,’ 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
306-356 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


















GUARANTEED 
— 6 and 7 Yeare 


| be nn profit. 
for cach grier_itis ready to use. 8 


po gallons or over. 
You 2 gallons out of your 
bal WY not satin t tek 
ance, ir money 
Instructions how_to yaa 


order. Write or Pree paint 
book and ite today, Fox t buy stale 
Ba with no life in a Buy Fresh 
0. ‘OL CHASE, Pang he Palstmen, Ine. 
1220-1234 Lis 29 Tipsec Be inne 








wagon and the feed truck the feeder can 
easily, quickly and conveniently feed all 
the cattle. 

Since it is rot advisable to have other | 
than the dairy cows in the same stable 
a convenient and practical plan | 


The | 


ifferent apart- 
ments below, thus making it possible to 
care for the cows and calves without hav- 
ing to leave the barn. 
Light 

worst faults with dairy 
barns, especially old ones, is a lack of 
sufficient light. Windows cost but little 
if any more than the wall space, and are 
just as warm when they are properly 
fitted so that these factors wal not be 
sufficient excuse for the few small windows 
found in most barns. The barn should 
stand preferably north and south so that 
it is possible to get sunlight on both sides 
at some time during the day. The win- 
dows should be large and placed close to- 


One of the 





Our Silos are made of best 
material. Shipped on ap- 
proval, Don't accept if not 
exactly asrepresented. Buy 

direct and save $25 to $75 0n 

the cost of your Silo. Postal! 
card brings free catalog and price 


list. Write toc 
ND EPENDENT SILO COMPANY 





263 Endicott Bidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
sere TE 

















Continued on page 74 


PLUMBING CATALOG 
goods direct from manufacturer a R EE 


ae 
easily installthem yourself, thus 
on waters 


Save Save Big Money « Re 


8, 
bathtubs, bathtubs, sinks, ete. Send mame today for big RUS 
illustrated 186-page catalog. 

MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 
1401 Sixth St. St. Joseph, Mo. 


BARN BUILDERS 


Up Te Lamaer. Best because the strongest. Can fur- 
mbers and joists. Let us estimate your bill. 
EYSTONE LUMBER CO., Tacoma, Washingtoa 
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The Temporary Fence. | 

On our farm we have what we choose | 
to term a temporary fence. It ‘is a stretch | 
of woven wire fence which is used at one 
place one year and another place another | 
year. 
* We have made it a point to eliminate 
all unnecessary fences on the.farm. We 
used to have a number of small fields, but 
by cutting out fences we cast them into | 
large ones. 

True, the large field may provide a 
pasture area much in excess of what is 
needed by the farm stock; but for this 
very difficulty, the present article is 
destined to offer one means of relief. 

The Posts 





In erecting a fence that is to stand for | 
only a short time, the method need not be | 
so elaborate and precise as with a perman- 
ent fence. The anchor posts need be 
only substantial enough to hold the ten- 
sion of the fence for a short time. For 
such a fence we usually bury a “dead man” 
and anchor it to the end post. This we 
regard the easiest method where permis- 
sible. As for the other posts, they are not 
placed in the ground so deep nor so close 
together. To reinforce the posts (as well 
as to hold down the bottom wires when 
hogs are being pastured), one or more 
heavy stakes, as high as the fence, are 
driven into the ground between the posts 
and the top and bottom wires attached to 
them. 

The Wire 

We use at least one barb wire above the 
fence. It makes little extra bother, how- 
ever, for after the fence is loosed from the 
posts and laid upon the ground, the barb 
ws loosed and placed upon it, and rolled 
up with the fence. When the fence is 
rolled out at the next place used, the barb 
wire will be right in place ready to be put 
up. To keep one end of the roll from be- 
coming unduly large, the barb should be 
placed intermittently at the top and bot- 
tom of the fence as it is being rolled up. 

As such a fence must be rolled up and 
unrolled frequently, it is best to select 
one with a soft, flexible wire. When roll- 
ing up a stretch of fence, we do not em- 
ploy drastic measures to keep the roll 
small in circumference. A large roll does 
not bend the wires so much and is easier 
wound up. We usually transfer the roll 
from place to place on a low sled. 

The Fastening 

Instead of attaching the ends of the 
fence direct to the posts each time it is 
erected, we use the following method: 
Around a strong piece of two-by-four 
scantling as high as the fence, the wires 
at each end of the fence are securely 
looped. These pieces are then connected 
to the anchor posts by means of several 
strands of wire at points near the top and 
bottom of the fence. This obviates the 
frequent breaking that would occur if the 
wires were twisted abo ‘ the post each 
time. 





We use nails mostly in attaching the 
fence to the posts, as they are more easily 
removed when the fence is taken down. 
The team is used in pulling the posts. 
A chain is looped near the bottom of the 
post, then brought up and over a plank, 
the top end of which rests against the post 
while the other end rests on the ground a 
couple feet out from the post. By this 
arrangement the pull on the post is up- 
ward as well as lateral. 

In addition to the advantages already 
given, the temporary fence makes it pos- 
sible to adjust the amount of pasture to 
the exact needs of the stock. e have a 
permanent blue grass meadow, in addition 
to which we always pasture some of our 
clover crop. Some seasons we have more 
stock than others, or the clover growth is 
a little thin. At such times the fence 
need not be erected until the pasture con- 
ditions are easily foretold, when it may 
fence off enough of the clover to give the 
steck just what they need. With the old 
way, it meant give the cattle the entire 
field if it was twice what they needed.— 











P. C. Grose, Ohio. 


d As Permanent_ 
as a Roof «Gis 
cut out @* 


of | a 
Solid Rock © == 


a P 


Can you imagine anything more 
durable than a roof cut out of solid rock! 
Such a roof would be practically indestructible. Fire 
couldn’t burn it. Acid fumes, gases, rain, snow, sun and 
extreme temperatures couldn’t injure it. 

A roof of this description—a roof that is cut from solid rock 
to all intents and purposes—is 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


This roofing is made by crushing solid Asbestos Rock and compressing the 
long fibres into a dense homogeneous felt. Several layers of this rock felt are 
then poeneatly vemented together with nature’s greatest water-proofer, 
Trini Lake Asphalt making a light-weight roofing that is virtually a solid 
sheet of pliable stone. : 

J-M Asbestos Roofing forever rids you from the expense of repairs. No coat- 
7s No graveling. Everlasting After more than a quarter-century of service 
J-M Asbestos Roofing shows no signs of deterioration. It is the cheapest of all 
roofings from the cost-per-year standpoint. 

Adapted to any building and any climate. Easily and quickly applied. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will ship direct. 

Write our nearest branch for sample of the Asbestos Rock from which this 
roofing is made and Illustrated Book No. 2866 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASBESTOS Asgestos Roorincs, Packrncs, 
AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS A ELEcTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETc. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnatl Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Clevel:z Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1931 


Good Farm Buildings at Low Cost 


New buildings such as barns, stock shelters, implement 
sheds, Rarages, etc., can be erected by the farmer him- 
self, with minimum help, by using 


POLL 


Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 


These Products are absolutely weatherproof—do not buckle or 

rattle—neat in appearance, easy to apply, will not crack, run, split, 

blow off or clog gutters. Strong, durable, fireproof structures can 

be built at reasonable cost by using APOLLO. Sold by Weight. 

In buying, always look for the trade mark on the sheo' 

bundle. AroLio Roofing and Siding is always tail Scight nod Bon 
uality. Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer. Accept no substitute. 

r valuable book “BETTER BUILDINGS” contains plans, data and 
information of great interest to you. Write for a free copy 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District SALEs OFrFicks—Chicago, Cincinnati, De , Det 
Orieans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittstureh, Be. beak” 8°” 
Pac. Coast Representatives: U. 8, Steel Prodacts Oo., San Francisco, 


Los Ange Portland, Seatt! 
Export Representatives: U. Bwtcel Produces Co., New York Oity, 
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A poorly located dairy barn. It is unsanitary 
and the fertility of the manure is carried 
away by the stream 
gether so that all possible light and sun- 
shine can be secured, as sunlight is one of 
the best and the cheapest disinfectants we 
can get, and the light helps to disclose un- 
clean conditions which once found are 
easily corrected. Sanitation is import- 
ant both from the standpoint of the 
health of the stock and the quality of the 

milk produced. 
Ventilation 

Too much care can not be taken in 
ventilating the dairy barn, because food 
for human consumption is being pastvens 
and milk readily takes up odors and 
taints, especially while it is warm. The 
King system of ventilate is most gen- 
erally used in up-to-date dairy barns 
The system consists of a large flue open- 
ing near the floor and extending above the 
roof for the escape of the coldest and 
most impure air. This flue for the most 
effective work should be practically air 
tight, and with no turns, and at least 2 
feet, square. 

Fresh air is taken in at the ceiling, the 
intakes extending downward in the wall, 
with the opening in the outside wall at 
least 3 feet or more lower than the 
opening in the inside wall of the barn 
By the way, this necessitates a double wall 
at least over the studding where the in- 
take openings occur. These intakes should 
be on all sides of the barn in order to take 
advantage of the wind pressure, and 
should be not over 6 inches by 16 inches in 
size and equipped with registers so that 
the air currents may be regulated. 

The King system only wurks when the 
barn is closed and well enough built so 
that air can not pass in or out at other 
places than those provided for by the 
ventilating system. However, when prop- 
erly installed the system will give excel- 
lent results. 

Floors, Mangers, Gutters 

Cement floors have more of the re- 
quirements of a good floor than any other 
material, being durable, fairly cheap, 
easily cleaned, impervious to moisture 
and entirely practical. Many experienced 
dairymen attribute udder troubles as a 
result of the cow’s lying on the cement 
floors. The use of good clean bedding, 
preferably free from dust and mold, will 
do much to rid the dairyman of the cold- 
ness of the cement and the accompanying 
udder troubles. The cement floor should 
be finished rough in order to prevent the 
slipping of the cows as they pass through 
the alleyway To prevent injury to the 
cow’s knees, when their fore Teck “~4 as 
they reach in their manger for feed, it is 
pe ‘rhaps advisable to make a slight * 
pression of an inch where the fore-feet 
stand. 

From a sanitary standpoint cement alao 
provides the best material for mangers 
especially when it is finished smooth and 
the corners are rounded to make the 





cleaning easier. By far the most conven- 
rent and practical type is the long-trough, 
continuous manger. Some feeders object 
to this style of manger as it gives the cows 
a chance to rob each other of their feed 
Partitions of sheet iron are often used,and 
in one instance the writer has noticed an 
iron grating in use. 

A large percentage of the dairymen who 
have the long continuous concrete man- 
gere in thew barn usethem as a means of 
watering the cowa, In case of a contagi- 
ous disease, aa tuberculosia, there is much 
more danger of ita communication from 
one animal to another with such a mang- 
er. Then, too, cows like a chance to move 
about each day instead of being placed in 
stanchion in the fall, kept there till spring, 
like many cattle owners are inclined to do. 
In other words if the watering is not done 
by means of the manger or the individual 
bowls as a part of the stanchions, it proves 
a blessing in disguise—the cows are per- 
mitted to get exercise at least as often as 
their owner sees fit to water them. 

Cement also furnishes as good a 
as it does a manger or floor and it is ihly 
important in aiding to keep the cows pd 
and in making it possible to preserve the 

senitary conditions necessary in a dairy 


barn. 
Cow Ties 

In selecting a method of fastening the 
cows in their stalls, the followin ints 
should be noted; security, ease of fee 
ing and unfastening, comfort of the cow 
and the ease of keeping her clean. The 
most objectionable way to fasten a cow 
is to tie her so she must back up to lie 
down since it will result in her lying down 
in her own droppings 

The old wooden stanchion keeps the 
cows cleaner than any other tie for the 
reason that it makes her lie down exactl 
where she stands or a little forw 
This stanchion does not allow for freedom 
of movement and should not be used 
where the cattle are in the barn all night 
The one, however, giving the most comfort 
and freedom of movement and used in 

most high-class stables is that of the swing- 
ing stanchion, the tie being hung on chains 
at the top and bottom. These are ad- 
justable for long and short cows. 

The double-post slip chain fastener is 
fairly comfortable but not as convenient 
for use as the swinging stanchion. Either 
wood or iron pipe may be used for stanch- 
ions, but the latter is the more easily 
cleaned and sanit besides more dur- 
able and just as comfortable for the cows. 

Comfort and Health of Animals 

Comfort is an important factor in the 
care and management of all classes of 
stock, especially the dairy cow. Success- 
ful stock feeders realize this and provide 
such conveniences about their barna and 
sheds as are necessary for the comfort 
and contentment of their animals, in order 
that the greatest possible returns may be 
received from the feed and care given. 
For this reason the comfort of the cows 
should be thought of when planning the 
dairy barn sad ite furnishings, such as 
ties, stalls, etc. Both sunlight and fresh 
air, necessary for the health of the con- 
fined animals has already been discussed 
in a previous paragraph 

It is impractical perhaps for the aver- 
age dairyman selling milk or cream to 
creameries at butterfat prices to comply 
with all sanitary regulations prescribed 
by health officiala, but it is practical in 
building and equipping a dairy barn to 
have it properly planned so as to make it 
as easy as possible to keep clean, and as 
convenient as possible for the workmen in 
domg their work 











with 
the 
come 


Don't: get caught 
leakv roots when 


spring thaws 


Remember the roof on your house, 
barn or other buildings that leaked 
a few drops last fall—a little in- 
vestigation new may mean a big 
saving when you put on a new 
roof or replace an old one. 


Certain-teed 





There is a Certain-teed 
Roofing and a simple 
method of applying it 
for every building on the 
farm. Look for the 
Certain-teed label of 
quality and 15-year guar- 
antee on every roll and 
crate of shingles. Get 
prices “from your local 
dealer—he will save you 
money. 


Valuable Book Free Yo vit fot say 


in our new book, ““Modera Building Ideas and Plans” 
—it tells you what to do and what not to do—it sug- 
gests economies and conveniences that will save you 
money. A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 
—but as it shows the use of our 


tain-teed Roofing on all kinds of 
model homes and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25 cents. Ty 
We prefer to have you go to your = 

lumber, hardware or building material 
dealer, who will gia ily get you a copy 
FREE. If you write us, enclose 25¢ 
to cover cost. postage and mailing. 


General Roofing 


The W: 





* or omy Better Work 
More kinds of work 
A good mill is the only cheap kind, 
Gea millis not costly. Widely sold 


for 40 years; repairs or breakdowns 
d of, old-fashioned mill 





wuss a Write te trial p' 
from your state, and our “Book on 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. if 1851) 


290 K Ave., 
sanaste Sve 
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The Engine on the Farm. 

The value of an engine on the farm can 
not be computed, because aside from its | 
money value it gives returns which are be- | 
littled. by comparison with money. The 
gasolene engine is the most efficient 

factor that can be employed by parents in 
solving the problem of keeping the boys 
on the farm and keeping them contented. 
In earing for the engine the boy learns 
many interesting things and in his curios- 
ity to find out the causes of the various 
phenomena he starts a research which 
often yields him valuable information. 
He learns the value of coherence, unity and 
method, and is brought face to face with 
the wonderful results obtained when the 
are used. He learns the mechanical ad- 
vantage of various machines and various 
methods of doing work and stores up a 
mechanical education for himself whose 
value is scarcely to be reckoned m 
dollars and cents. But not only is the boy 
benefited by the gasolene engine but every 
person on the farm feels its influence. 

Work is made easier and more enjoy- 
able. The farmer has more leisure. An 
engine costs less in the beginning than a 
horse and only needs to be fed while at 
work. A horse must be fed and cared for 
all winter even though there is no work for 
it. A farmer who is not always busy at 
home with his engine can often make 
many times its cost by doing work for the 
neighbors. 

Windmills or hired help can not always 
be relied upon to pump water for stock, 
but the farm pump engine is always will- 
ing and ready, no matter if it is warm or 
cold, or whether the wind blows or not. 
Stock given a sufficient quantity of water 
at the right time are a greater source of 
profit to the raiser than those whose sup- 
ply has not been constant. 

Every farmer should raise at least 200 
hens, andto get the best results from them 
he must have ground bone meal. The 
engine will grind these bones each day in a 
few minutes if connected with the bone- 
grinder. It will also grind grains, for| 
poultry and stock and save many lon 
and inconvenient trips to the mill and | 
many miller’s bills. 

A movable engine is perhaps the most 
profitable one for farm use, as it can be 
made to do almost any kind of work that 
horse power would be used for. An engine 
will do quicker work in stump pulling and 

n sawing wood than a horse, and is a 
stheaper source of labor. Engines are used 
oxtensively in running spraying machines. 
In connection with the water supply, the 
engine has great value. It can be used to 
mrigate the garden, sprinkle the lawn, 
furnish waterworks and fire protection by 
pumping water from the cistern to the 
storage tank in the garret, and by running 
an ‘electric dynamo may furnish electric 
lights for all the farm buildings. In the 
dairy it may run the milking machine, 
cream separator, churn, and bottle washer. 
It can do the f 
house with a vacuum cleaner. 
construction work going on upon the farm 
the engine will Sconbenteatiy mix the 
cement with a cement mixer rented from | 
the cement dealer. Large crops may be | 
procured and the soil improved by the | 
use of clean seed. The engine can be con-! 
nected with the fanning mill and the work 
done in a few minutes. Thus in countless | 
d'rect and indirect ways the engine is a 
great source of profit to the farmer, and by 








using one he can do away with one or two | |) 


horses and often get along with less hired 
help. Large crops result in large incomes, 
and although every farmer can not put 













amily washing and clean | }} 
If there is | }/)) 
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ear and Tear 


is less wnen you use 


ACME QUALITY 

























Keep paint handy. 
Itis the greatest fixer- 
up on the farm. Ac- 
me-painted buggy and 
wagon wheels do not 
get the “rattles.” Plows, 
seeders, binders and 
other farm machinery, if 
kept well painted with 
Acme Paint, do not rust out or become 
unserviceable before they actually are 
worn out. Buildings, barns, silos, where Acme Paint is used, do not 
fallinto decay and become weather-worn. Acme Paint lengthens the “lif2” 
of everything you use on the farm. It is much cheaper to buy Acme re- 
newers than to buy new things. You can buy 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


Just follow the simple 

































in cans of convenient size, all ready for any farm or houschold use. 
directions on the can. It costs little and saves much. 

Acme Quality Carriage Paints (Neal's) are made expressly for putting a new finish on carriages, 
Dagues, anqomobites and vehicles of all kinds. It givesa fine carriage-varnish gloss in biack 
and rich colors. The expense of refinishing when you use them is slight. Let us show you 
how it is done by sending you, on your request, two books, with handsome etchings in colors, 


“Acme Quality Painting Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating.” 
They tell Just what to use and how it should be applied. There is a dealer in town who will 
supply you with what you want, help you make a choice, and sell you what you need, and, as 


Acme Quality Paints are put up in various sized cans, you need buy only as much as you re- 
quire. Write for these books to-day. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. V, Detroit, Mich. 
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Electricity WOrourtdanlonr 
Dent gng “if 
) Here's the only engine that starts on compression from 
4h) the simple touch of a button—works sure in any weather—does 
¥ 
Most sensational improvement ever added to any farm engine, But 
it’s only one of the many big features on the Electric Starting W oodpecker. 
atonce. Let us give you the startling facts about the engine that has created 
I} ® sensation in the power world—"No cranking to start—No to build.” 
i 
—the one farm engine eith all of the big valuabie features of farm power, but costs no more than 
Bee its big features —79 points of perfection—minimum fuel costs—large surpitts over rated !|, P. 
Bubstantial steel girder sub-base—raves you 825 \o 60 by making a foundation needless. Seif prim. 


ATT TT 
wey ff ey Py , WIC 4 4 
i Start The Engine TS 
a | 
away with cranking entirely. UHH 
If you are at all interested ina farm engine, it will pay you weil to write us 
Electric-Starting 
ordinary enyines—perbaps not as much. 
ing fuel mixer, makes cold weather starting easy 














—self-con xined power plant—jumpepark ignition * P 
game as used on best automobiles. Speed regu- Mail Postal or Letter Quic'x 
lator—can change speed while running. Open For Catalog 















hopper cooler—can't freeze. Don't wait another 

@ay before getting all facts. Write 

Pe, NOW. t us tell about our 
= astounding liberal 


30 Day Free Trial 
proposition with no money dow ES 
THE MIDDLETOWN 

























MACHINE CO. haa 
2221First St., Middletown, O, = 
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the engine to all the uses I have named he 
can find plenty of work for one, and every 


farmer should have one of some kind.— | you are going to buy an incubator you answer the incaiator advertisements 
in Successful Farming. 
advertiser admitted into ouf columns. This protection is for our friends 


| and subscribers. 


C. J. Griffing. 
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You can do yourself and Successful Farming a real service if when 







We unreservedly guarantee the reliability of every 











Take advantage of it. 
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When the Rainbow Fades. 


“Back to the country for me.” These 
words and others quoted below were put 
into the mouth of a country boy who 
had gone to the city to seek his fortune, 
by the reporter of a daily newspaper. 

“This et role of making your fortune 
in the city and the city being filled with 
chances for bright young men is all 
foolishness. I have been in Houston for a 
week and haven’t made a cent. Instead 
of that I have spent my roll, and am go- 
ing back to the _ broke. 

“T live on a farm, and believe me, I 
live high. Plenty to eat, hard work, but 
no walking the streets looking for work. 
I guess it is all right for fellows who have 
plenty of money, but no city life for me.” 

Back 1,900 years ago the man of 
Gallilee told the story of a prodigal son 
who came to his senses and went back 
home. But this Texas boy was not a 
prodigal. He set out with the intention 
of working his way to fame and fortune. 
At the end of a week he turned back 
home, satisfied that the city is not what it 
is cracked up to be. 

It is no haven of rest for a poor boy. It 
is hustle or starve—and jobs are not ly- 
ing around loose, because there are so 
many alert city chaps who need the 
money. So the country boy better sta 
on th farm unless he is made of stu 
that can not starve out, wear out, or 
break down by hard use and much 


abuse. 
—fo 6 
A Lesson in Seed Corn Testing. 


In the last issue I told Our Junior 
Farmers how to pick out the ears of corn 
which are best to plant, provided they will 
grow good and strong. If all of you 
ny your corn early last fall and have 

ept it dry all winter you will find but 
very few ears which will not grow. But 
you want to make just as much out of 
your corn as you can possibly make, and 
for that reason you can not afford to waste 


f 














Two stalks from the igs one so 


same hill, Wh 
much larger than the other 
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grew faster than it did, so that the longer 


fellow behind. Thestrong plants 
roots out into the soil and used 


got there; the 
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any time cultivating little runty stalks 
which will not produce anything except 
a little bit of fodder. And did you ever 
—_ & think what causes the weak 
stalks. 

You have all seen hills of corn in which 
there were one or two strong, thrifty 
stalks and one little stalk less than half as 
big as the others. I wonder why that 
stalk is so much smaller than the other 
stalks in the same hill with it. The 
planter dropped the kernels at the same 
time; they were planted at the same 
depth, for a planter couldn’t very well 

lant one kernel deeper than the other 

ernels in the same hill; they are so close 
together that it is impossible for one 
kernel to get less moisture, or sunshine or 
plant food than the other. 

The trouble is, boys, that one of the 
kernels was weak when it was planted. 
The others started a little ahead of it and 





Nos. 4,6 and 9 are 
other ears are ei 


ood enough to plant. The 
dead 


er weak or 


they grew the farther they left the weak 
t their 

plant 
the roots of the weak plant 
got their leaves up into 
the air the farthest and in that way shaded 
the smaller plant. It is just like it would 


food before 
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{ 
Big Ben—Two 
Good Alarms in One 


Take your choice in Big Ben. He’ 
rings either way you wish — five 
straight minutes or every other half 
minute for all of ten minutes unless 
you switch him off. He's two alarms 
in one. 

If you're a t sleeper, turn on 
the half “ech od before you 
to bed. If you sleep heavily, set 
five minute call. You can slumber 
then without the get-up worry on 
your mind. 

When morning comes, and it’s an- 
nounced by Big Ben's jolly bell, you 
can't help getting up at once, for Big 
Ben never fails to get you wide awake. 

If you have got to get up bright 
and early, if you have to get your 
help in the field on time, ask for Big 
Ben at your jeweler’s and try him 
for a week. You'll never want to be 
without him afterwards. 





any room and tel] time all day by. 
Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
nickel-plated and wears an inner vest 
insures him for life. His big, bold figures 
hands are easy to readin the dim morning 


He 
of 


bow long he will last. 
He's sold by 18,000 watchmakers. 
$2.50 anywhere in the States, $3 anywhere in 











be if a weak boy and a aware started 
to run a long race. The w boy would 
not be way far behind for the few 
rods, but the longer they ran, the farther 
behind he would 

And the worst of it is that a weak 
stalk almost always has from 600 to 800 
little brothers scattered over the field who 
are but little, if any stronger than it is 
itself. In other words, all the kernels on 
an ear of corn are usually about alike and 
if one of them is weak they are all likely 
to be weak. The boys who live in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Southern Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois and Ohio will find 809 or more 
kernels on an ear after they have shelled 
off the irregular shaped kernels at the ti 
and butt. The boys who live rarther Nort 
where the season is not quite as long, 
so that they have to grow er ears, 
will find 600 or more kernels on an ear 
when it is ready to plant. Count them 
and see if I am right. 

But I haven’t told you yet the way in 
which the weak stalks do their greatest 
damage to your crop. They are worse 
than weeds in the cornfield. If I should 
ask you how a weed injures 2 crop you 
would pro an all ny that it robs the 
crop of moisture and food and does not 
produce anything of value. Is it not true 
that a weak stalk of corn uses moisture and 











food which the strong stalks might have 
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used if the weak one had not been there? | B 


And does it produce anything of value? 

Perhaps a mouthful of fodder for the cow, 

but that is all. 
Producing Runt Stalks. 


I said that weak stalks are worse | 
than weeds and here is the reason. Each 
kernel of corn has both a mother and a} 
father. You probably know that a silk iz 
produced for each kernel and a grain of 
os from the tassel of some stalk must 
all upon each silk or no kernel is pro- 
duced. Look at your ears of corn and see 
if you can not find some empty shells of 
kernels. These shells are kernels which | 
were not fertilized by a grain of pollen 
yn the silk and for that reason they never | 
filled out. 

When you plant a kernel of corn it pro- 
luces a plant and an ear which are partly 
like the stalk from which the pollen came. 
So you see that pollen from a weak stalk 
may fall upon the silk of some of the finest 
ears in your field. Then if you save these 
ears for seed the plants produced from 
them will be partly like the strong stalk 
yn which the mother ear grew and partly 
like the scrub stalk from which the 
pollen came, and which produced no ear 
at all, or perhaps a nubbin. Thus the| 
damage extends on for several years 

Test for Germination. 

I guess we all agree that we can not} 
afford to plant weak seed corn, and the 
way to find out whether or not the kernels | 
on an ear are strong is to test a few of 
them and see if they produce strong 
sprouts. If the few kernels which you | 
test all grow strong you can be reasonably | 
sure that all of the 600 or 800 kernels on | 
that ear are good. 

It is not difficult to test seed corn and | 
requires but very little time. Those of | 
you whose fathers have been testing their | 
corn are of course familiar with the work. 
Others of you might make the proposi- 
tion to vour father that if he will get a 
tester you will test his seed corn. It will 
be good experience for you and will make 
many dollars for both you and your 
father. But even if you do not have a 
tester, and can not get one, there is no 
reason why you should not test your seed 
corn. Home made testers can be used | 
and will give excellent results 





The rag-doll corn tester 


A great many of the best corn growers 
test their seed by what is known as the 
“rag doll” method of testing. All that 
you need to provide is a sufficient supply 
of the best quality of bleached muslin. 
Tear it in strips about 12 inches wide and 
3 or 4feet long. The cloth may be ruled off 
by drswing a line lengthwise through the 
middle and making cross lines 3 inches 
apart. Then number the squares begin- 
ning atoneend. A lead pencil or common 
blue pencil is best for making the lines | 
and numbers. An indelible pencil is not 
good b cause the marks smear so badly | 
when the cloth is wet. 

Before taking out the kernels to be 
tested you must number each ear or place 
them in such a way that you can tell| 
which is number one, number two, ete. | 
If you have them in racks it is very easy to 
keep track of the numbers; otherwise it | 


is a good plan to place them in a row on | 
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The farmer’s errands 
always cover distances 


The Pope Motorcycle will go where a four-wheeler cannot,—where 
It is too steep for a bicycle—will take you wherever there is even a 
cow path, in comfort and so quietly that it will not frighten the stock. 


POP MOTOR 


CYCLES 
wil! take you into town quicker than 


pletely oversee affairs in all directions 

any other known vehicle. which, without it, you must trust to 

The usefulness and economy of the luck. Let us show youhowtruethisis 

Pope Motorcycle on the farm is be- and how easily you may become the 
yond measurement. You can com- owner of a Pope Motorcycle. 


Three great new features insure your comfort 


Rear Spring Suspension on coi! springs that expand, gives you spring assistance in place of spring re- 
sistance. In connection with 

The Spring Fork, the frame, motor and rider are ideally 
gliding motion that will delight you. 

Over-head Valves give the most power, the smoothest running, the greatest speed, utmost power, least 
weight, lowest gasoline and oil consumption and minimum cost to run and maintain. 


suspended. The combination gives a forward 


Pope motorcycles are made in four models 


All alike in quality and workmanship but intended for different uses. $165 Model H—Lightweight— 
odel K—-The 


4h. p.. belt drive. imported magneto. Weight 160 pounds. A wonderful value. 
Big 4—Big 4h. 9.. belt drive, imported magneto, over-head valves, spring seat port, $215 Model M—s 
b p.. chain drive. Bosch magneto. Rear spring suspension, over-head valves Model L-—Twin 


chain drive, Bosch magneto, rear epring suspension, over-head valves. 
Send for handsome 1913 catalogue. 


The Pope Mfg. Co., 502 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. U.S.A 


Twin cylinder, 7-8 hb. p. 


Write today. 





































TRY ’EM BEFORE YOU BUY ’EM 


A Real Farm Shoe At Last! 


— ee —e Te ol 
With sole of Aluminum; that light, strong, never rusting metal, made 
into one piece with and dar which’ gives required lity and 
easy correct tread in walking. Uppers are made of best matgeved’ 
. which are lasted and securely riveted to soles. ere 

are no holes in soles so feet keep dry and werm which saves 
eS you from colds, rheumatism and other ills that come from 
wet feet. The soles always keep their shape which prevents 
corns and bunions and give correct arch support which 
prevents flat foot. Heel and bar are fitted and covered 
with a leather lift, which increases the wear, are non-slip 
and noiseless which allows Pe to wear them anywhere. The soles are always clean, for mud 
does not stick to Aluminum. oes are fitted with Aatr felt insoles which keep feet warm and comfortabie. 
Reduce the cost of your shoes and increase your health and comfort by wearing the Racine Alumin- 
um Shoe. They are estrone iignt~epet —noiselese—comfortable and durable. Your money refunded 

not satisfied. Order direct from this A Sizes—6 to 12 inches—6-in. top, $4.00; 10-in. top, $5.00; 
2-in, top, $6.00. Send for our “Shoe Talk.” 
RACINE ALUMINUM SHOE COMPANY Station I Racine, Wisconsin 


























Do you realize that advertised goods are the most dependable goods of 


the barn floor, or on a table or a plank | *Il classes? An advertiser puts himself ¢>wn in black and white. The public 


laid across two barrels. 


You must have | expects his goods to be better than. average goods and they are. 


Our un- 


the ears in such shape that when you| equivocal protection backs the manufacturer’s guarantee whether you buy 


find some kernels which did not grow | direct or of a dealer. 
| ful Farming and keep posted. 


Continued on page 79 





It will pay you to read the advertisements in Successe_ 
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Talk About 
Simplicity 


Here are all the parts that 
go to make up the bow! of 


the 
SHARPLES 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


and with these three we guar. 
antee Tubulars to skim 50% clos- 
erand to continue to skim 50% 
closer than any other separator 
made. 


This being the case 


Why should you have to wash 
up seven times this many pieces— 
twice a day? 
That is a question that is eas- 
ier to ask than to answer. 
There has never a claim been 
made for Sharples Tubulars 
that could not be proven: — there has never 
@ machine left our Factory that was not 
guaranteed Forever. 

Mark that—not merely a year, ortwoyears 
—or even five—but Forever. 

Look into these features before exchang- 
ing your old separator, or at the time you de 
cide that there's money in selling the cream 
and keeping milk on the Farm. 

Write for our interesting Catalogue 
and arrange for a Free test right under 
your own roof. The poopie who ask ques 
tions are the ones who buy Tubulars. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
. I, San Francisco, Cal 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 


BRANCHES : 
Portiend, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Cap. 


OUR PRICE 


SMASHES ANY 


MAIL ORDER COMPETITION 


You can’t beat our prices on the 
“STANDARD”’ Cream Separator. You 
can’t beat the ‘“‘STANDARD’’ on re- 
sults. It is absolutely a QUALITY ma- 
chine. Used by 30,000 farmers today. 


Sold Only Through Dealers 
Mail Order Price Bat NOT 

a Mail Order Product 

ae Glee Pras 

550 Ib. $47.50 § 75 

a 750 1b. $56.50 § 90 

mw 950 1b. $63.50 $100 


4 Each a bargain youcan’t 
aequal anywhere, quality 
considered. 

Guaranteed to 
“2 last as long and 
skim as close as any 
hand separator made. 
Don’t take our word for 
it. Zry it free on your 
own farm. Our money 
back guarantee goes 
with every machine. 
See the "STANDARD at 

your Soa wale Gee 

catalog 
Standard Separator Co. 


Paint —Wall Paper 


At Bargain Prices! 


Write today for my two 


ty 
a a 
7 Pa another on Interna- 
a tional Paint! They show a 


Free Books—one on Wal @ fer 


splendid assortment of fine designs—al! colors 


_wall paper. Give you big savin of read 
mixed Guaranteed house paint! 


breaking prices—quality guaranteed. 
Write Me Today for Both Big, Free 
peeks Learn Hew te Save M 
Think of 1t'—only $1 a gallon for International Snarertat Poa 
Only Se a dowhle roll for beautiful wall paper! Dont 
buy anywhere until you get my books and 
prices. Write me today sure. “a 





All at record- 





Note.—In this department we will blish 
as many questions and answers wh are of 
general interest as our space will allow. We 
will attempt to all questions if the 
name and address of the inquirer is given. 
Unsi inquiries go into the waste basket. 


Printed Index for Successful Farming. 

A Wisconsin subscriber wants to know 
why we do not print the index as a part 
of the December number at the close of 
the year 

It would cost about $800 to do this and 
cause no small amount of grief besides. 
Only the careful readers preserve the 
»apers each month and desire an index. 

hose who do not keep the papers would 
see a hundred and one things mentioned 
in the index they would Tike to read 
again—or maybe for the first time, being 
new subscribers, and they would write us 
for the back copies. We could not sup- 
ply them. We aim to give the index free 
to all who really have use for it. It is now 
ready. A post-card request will bring it 
to you. Note that in this issue we have 
an index for this issue—and we may keep 
this up. How do you like the idea? 


The Fertility Value of Coal Ashes. 

A Michigan subscriber wants to know 
the amount of lime contained in coal 
cinders and ashes 

Analyses show that coal ashes do not 
contain lime, or other elements of fer- 
tility, with the exception of traces of 
phosphorous and potassium. The benefi- 
cial effect which sometimes follows the 
application of coal ashes is almost en- 
tirely due to their effect in opening up 
heavy soils and making them more 
porous. They should never be applied to 
soils which are already light and porous, 
and should be used in moderate amounts 
even upon heavy soil 


How to Get Rid of Sorrel. 


A reader wants to know what is good 
for land on which sorrel grows 

The growth of sorrel is one indication of 
sourness of the soil, although it sometimes 
grows in soil which is not sour. In all 
probability an application of lime will 
prove beneficial. It will not kill the sor- 
rel, but it will make possible the growth 
of crops so that the sorrel can be crowded 
out. A dressing of manure should also be 
given 

There is no more effective method of 
controlling weeds than by keeping the soil 
in condition to produce a vigorous growth 
of valuable crops. 





Applying Kerosene to Seed Corn. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: ‘‘Does 
kerosene mixed with seed corn at the time 
of planting prevent cutworms and other 
root insects —_ bothering it?”’ 

Kerosene aoplied to seed corn has no 
value as a preventive of damage by cut 
worms. Some farmers claim to have ob- 
tained good results from its use in pre- 
venting the ravages of wire worms. The 
latter insect attacks not only the young 
plants, but the kernels of corn also. The 
use of kerosene might prevent damage to 
the kernel, but would not protect the roots 
or stem shoots after they had grown to a 
short distance from the kernel. 

I would not advise the use of kerosene 
on seed corn, owing to the fact that its 
value is very slight, if it has any. On 
the other hand, if it is used in sufficient 
amounts to repel insects there is great 
danger of weakening the germination of 
the corn. 

Cut worms, wire worms, and grub 
worms breed in grass land, and the most 
effective method of combating them is to 
practice a rotation which does not permit 
a field to remain in grass for more than 


Sell every cow 
that does not 
earn $100 


every year 


That’s what the successful dairymen 
in the San Joaquin Valley, California, 
will tell you. There is big money in 
dairying on this basis. 

Buy 20 acres of land, plant to alfalfa, 
stock with 15 cows and a side line of 
poultry and hogs. Stick to your busi- 
ness——-and you should earn from 
$1,500 to $2,000 after the second 
year. You can start, with success 


assured, for $2,000 to $2,500. 


But dairying is not all. Opportunities 
for fruit, gardening and general farming 


are everywhere. 


Don’t take my \ord for it—investigate. 
Ask for our book,“ Dairying in California.’ 
It will point out dozens of ways of finding 
the truth for yourself. It’s free—write - 


at once. 
C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, A.T.&S. F.Ry. 
2179 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


. 
) 
ves Without Milk, 
Cost only half as much as the milk 


calves, Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


0 The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, today for free 

k, “How to Raise 

Calves."" Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 











two years in suceession. 





ds only 15 to 25 tons 
same 


grows tallest—has 
Why plant ordinary corn that 
tons an acre at 


an acre, when you can get 


write for our 1913 catalog, quotations and list of our 
erful varieties of -yielding corn and seeds. 
31 Prout St. W 








rubs off green bark less than the 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales. 
Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 
Write for free catalog and read Guten 39 Ge 
common sense way of hay press ff a 
. A. SPENCER 
ht, Oh, 





Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 
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A Lesson in Seed Corn Testing 
Continued from page 77 

strong you can go and pick out the ear | 
from which those kernels were taken. 
Sample Each Ear. 

Not less than six kernels from each ear | 
should be tested. Take out a kernel about | 
2 inches from the butt; turn the ear one- | 
third way around and take a kernel from | 
the middle; again turn the ear about | 
one-third way around and take a kernel 
from about 2 inches from the tip. Then 
take another kernel from the butt, one 
from the middle and one from the tip | 





on the opposite side of the ear from where 

the first three were taken. You then have 

both sides, both ends and the middle of 
the ear represented in your sample. It 

is very common to find an ear which is | 
dead or weak only at one end or on one 

side and for that reason it is important 

to test all parts of the ear. 

Place the six kernels from ear No. 1 in 
square No. 1 on your cloth and the) 
kernels from ear No. 2 in equare No. 2, | 
and soon. If the cloth is wet the kernels | 
will remain in place much better. 

When you have placed kernels in each | 
square begin at one end and carefully roll | 
the s rip of cloth into a loose roll and place | 
a rubber band or string around the mid-| 
dle. It is not best to try to test more than | 
30 ears in one roll, as it is difficult to give | 
the kernels near the center and those 
near the outside an equal opportunity if | 
the roll is too large. Twenty ears to each 
roll is the most satisfactory number. 

ak the . 

Cover the entire roll with warm water 
and allow it to soak for 16 or 18 hours. 
Then remove it from the water and keep 
it in a place where it will be warm and 
where it can not dry out. A good method 
is to pack one or more rolls in a box with 
moist sawdust between, over and around 
them. Another method is to place the 
rolls in an old pail and cover them with 
several layers of gunny sacks which are 
kept moist. 

If well managed the corn will have good | 
sprouts and be ready to open and ex-| 
amine in five or six days. Do not make | 
the mistake of keeping every ear whose 
kernels grow. Discard all the weak ears 
as well as the dead ones, for you know we | 
agreed that we couldn’t afford to have 
weak stalks in our fields. 

There are other good methods of test- 
ing corn which we do not have space to 
describe. Some of you may prefer to make 
a sawdust tester, or a soil tester. Either 
of these will do good work and it is the 
best plan for you to use the method with 
which you are most familiar, or which 
your father or some good neighbor can 
show you how to use. It is not im- 

rtant which method you use, but it is 
important that you test a few kernels from 
each ear and plant only the ears of corn 
which show strong germination. It takes 
so little time to test six kernels that it is 
foolish to guess that 600 or 800 kernels 
will grow and then spend all summer 
cultivating vacant spots or runty stalks. 
The boy who succeeds is the boy who 
knows and not the boy who guesses. 


Soe 


Manure the Pasture. 

A thin dressing of manure with the 
spreader, even every two or three seasons, 
will raise the productiveness of the pas- 
ture-land wonderfully. Or, one may haul 
out and scatter manure by hand, leveling 
it down to prevent it from washing away, 
and working it into the sod with the spike- 
tooth harrow or by a light discing. This 
fertilizing also aids in strengthening the 
pasture-growth, as seed deposited in the 
manure germinate and take root. Light 
feeding over the pasture-land also has a 
tendency to re-seed it, the seeds bei 
shattered off and trampled into the eart 
by the stock while picking up the feed.— 
M. Coverdell. 











—FeCR= 
Read the trapping and hunting offer | 
on page 19. 
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rican 
Northwest 


Locate in the Land of Prize Cattle and Crops 
Along the Northern Pacific Railway 


@Stay in your own home country— 
near to home markets and quick 
transportation— close to good 
neighbors and good schools. No 
isolated pioneering. More rapid 
development is going on along the 
Northern Pacific than you will find 
elsewhere in the Northwest. 


@The world’s greatest prize for 
wheat—a $5000 tractor outfit was 
won by farmers in the Shields 
River Valley, Montana, on the 
Northern Pacific Ry., last fall. 
@The yield was 5914 bushels per 
acre from a 52-acre tract—farmed 
by the “dry farming” system of 
scientific agriculture. 

@An average man in Northern 
Pacific territory last year made a 
bountiful living for his family of 
eleven children aad put $2,385 in 
the bank as the result of the 
season's yield from 40 acres of 
irrigated land. 


@There are 30 million acres of 
Government Homestead Land 
available to you for proving up 
under the revised and easy Home- 
stead Law which requires only 3 
years to acquire the land and 
allows 5 months leave of absence 
each year. 

@Tell us what state or section you 
are most interested in and let us 
send you free illustrated literature 
and particulars about low fares 
made especially so you can see 
these Great Prosperity States of 
America at small cost. 

@Ask for our Government land 
pamphlet. 

@Write 

today. 


ay 





L. J. BRICKER, 


General Immigration Agent 


967 Northern Pacific 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Money Down—No Bank Deposit—. 
FREE for Thirty-Day Test on Your Own Farm 
at own grast be alland) you beat 
te A eR 
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it? Never. Doesn't it prove 
for ge t could never 


Write Me for My Big Catalog and New Special 
I 350 out A 
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“N Streak of Gold” FREE 
GALLOWAY 
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HE first re- 

qu isite 13 

good eggs © 
which have been 
properly handled d 
By good eggs I mean those from parent stock in 
good condition and properly fed—especially pro- 
perly fed. Careful handling is less frequent than 
one might believe, chiefly because an egg which 
has been overheated before incubating will prove 
unsatisfactory. This is the menace in securing 
settings shipped from a distance, as however careful the poultry- 
man may be, he can not be positive that the proximity of steam 
pipes in cars or express office may not raise the temperature of 
the eggs to the place where the germ will be weakened, if not 
killed. 

If setting eggs under a hen, use judgment in selecting the loca- 
tion of the nest. In a damp climate or very cool weather, the 
ground is not the best place. But whether it be on the ground 
w in a loft of the barn, it should be where the hen will not be 
listurbed. 

I prefer a nervous hen to the stupidly quiet one, though the 
juiet one may be the better mother if you wish her to brood 
her babies. The fidgety hen moves her eggs more often and 





airs them more frequently, though she may be so nervous that 
Like most 


she will forsake her nest before the proper time to. 
problems, this of selecting the best 
mothers has two sides. If you 
choose a nervous hen, watch care- 
fully lest she break her eggs (as a 
stupid hen may from sheer awk- 
wardness). If an egg is broken, 
thoroughly but gently cleanse the 
others at once, or the chicks will 
have their air-supply cut off. To 
ward the end of incubation, such a 
shortage of air will kill a chick in 
two or three hours, though in the 
second week three times as long 
might not do sericus harm and in 
the first week an egg might be 
coated for 18 or 20 hours without 
injury. If the quiet hen proves tox 
close a sitter, pm should occasion 
ally be lifted from the nest and the 
eggs moved about, especially after 
the first week. Whatever the hen 
mother, one must guard against 
lice. 

Almost any standard incubator is 
a good one if well handled. Some 
prefer hot-water machines, and I do not dispute their claims 
simply because of my own preference for the hot-air. The 
greater the variation of temperature in the apartment in which 
an incubator is placed, the more need there is that the material 
and workmanship in the machine be first-class. I prefer several 
small machines to one large one, 2s I think all parts of the small 
egy.-chamber have a more ¢ ven temperature and the evaporation 
of moisture is less rapid, the latter being an important point as 
moisture seems to affect the size of chicks, too much causin 
chicks so to fill the shell that they have insufficient room, an 
too little causing chicks to be dwarfs. 

After a machine is set up, the lamp should be filled and set 
going, to make sure that the regulator works properly and 
ascertain the size blaze to use. The regulator merely controls 
through the variation of a few degrees, and if the wick is turned 
too low to supply necessary heat the regulator can not furnish it. 
When the machine runs evenly at 101 degrees, fill the trays and 
put them into the machine. The temperature will drop at 
once because the eggs are cold and will require some time to 
warm up. 

Fill, trim and clean the lamp every evening, using the best 
quality of kerosene; cheap oil so fouls the wick that it does not 
burn well. Follow the directions which come with the machine 
unless you are as expert as the manufacturer. 

Having started with eggs of good quality and a well-built 
incubator, the first week is the critical stage. I start an incuba- 
tor at 101 degrees and raise it to 102 degrees the third day, keep- 
ing the egg-chamber as close as possible to that temperature the 
remainder of the 
first week. I begin 
turning the eggs the 
third day, but am 


very careful the 
first week not to 
cool the machine 


by leaving the door 
open longer than is 
imperative.- It is 
not necessary to 
turn eggs halfway 

















GET GOOD HATCHES 


or end for end, as any 
change of position is 
G) sufficient. If the ma 

chine is round, the 

eggs nearest the cen- 
ter are taken out and the others rolled to their 
place, the removed eggs being then placed in the 
outside row. With a square machine having two 
trays, the position of the trays should be reversed 
from side to side in the morning and turned back 
to front in the afternoon, as this gives all eggs an 
equal chance of development if there is any variation in tem- 
perature in different parts of the egg-chamber. Authorities dif- 
fer as to whether eggs should be turned once a day or three times 
but all agree that they do not need to be cooled when turned 
during the first week, as the object in cooling is to cause oxygen 
to be drawn through the shell. Throughout the first week any 
marked change in temperature is apt to cause great fatality in 
the embryos. 

If the eggs have thin, white shells, they can be tested the fiftt 
day, but I prefer to wait until the seventh in any case. Some 
favor testing with a tube of black paper, some by merely shield 
ing with the hands. I like the tin lamp-chimney having ar 
isinglass slide surrounded by a felt-covered projection with at 
opening the size of an egg Whatever the method, the egg 
should be held before a bright light, preferably artificial. Look 
through the side of the egg and turr 
it so that all parts can be seen 
Eggs having a dark ring about the 
embryo and those which are perfect 
ly clear should be taken out of the 
machine. (l: one has no prejudice 
on this point, the clear eggs ar 
eatable. I keep them as feed for 
baby chicks.) 

By the ninth day the veins o/ 
blood completely encircle the part 
of the egg near the air sac If they 
do not, the egg is weak +9 vitality 
the temperature has been too low 
or eggs — been cooled too long 
when turned. Even if thissymptom 
is general throughout the incuba: 
tion, the case is not hopeless, but 
it will be necessary to keep the tem 
perature about 10344 degrees the 
remainder of the second week. I 
the embryos are developing prop 
erly, the temperature should b: 
102% or 103 degrees. 

It is necessary to be more faithfu 
in turning the eggs the second week than the first and they 
should be well cooled at every turning. If the oe o” 
the room is about 80 degrees cool for 15 minutes; if 75 degrees 
cool for 10 minutes; if 65 degrees, cool about 8 minutes, anc 
for every five de lower, deduct 1 minute. // at any time 
in the second week the temperature climbs to 104 degrees, coo 
an extra 8 minutes. Should it reach 105 degrees, cool an extre 
15 minutes. If it mounts higher than this, sprinkle the eggs witt 
cold water and leave the machine open a few minutes Egg 
have heen known to stand 115 degrees for a very short time anc 
I once had an attendant melt the solder off the lamp withou 
killing the chicks though they were very hard to brood. On the 
other hand, should the temperature drop below 102 degrees 
omit the next turning and cooling. Unless the eggs are really 
chilled, no harm will be done : 

I once found the incubator lamp out the 11th day, in ar 
apartment where the snow had blown across to the machine from 
an open window and the eggs seemed so cold that I was tempted 
to order the operator to throw them out. But as I was curious 
to know if they could be saved after the mercury hsd sunk out 
of sight in the machine thermometer, I immediately covered 
the eggs with hot cloths, put boiling water in the water-pan and 
rushed the heating. We had an 80 per cent hatch, but the 
chicks were below par in vitality, 

Eggs should be tested again the 12th and 18th days and al 
which are much behind the others in development removed 
The number to be so taken out will depend largely upon the feea 
given the laying hens. If it was composed chiefly of whole graing 
‘ or had much greet 
eut bone, the chicks 
may have too little 
vitality to complete 
thew cycle of de 
velopment and dit 
in th: shell 

The only cha 
im management t 
third week is wu 
raising the tem 
perature another 
Contiaued on page 9’ 
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Let me tell you how 


these champions hatched 
140 Chicks From 


140 Eggs 


proof! 















going to buy 





an early hatch. 
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Jim Rohan and His Werild’s Championship Winners 












‘pl And you want a Brooder 

, that will raise every chick, if 

, such machines are built. You are 

believe is better than all others. 

plain good judgment. 

cost so little and last so long that you can’t 
afford not to get the best! 


Now here’s my proposition: I want to give you facts and 
I don’t want to take up your time here with empty 
arguments. You haven’t time now for dilly-dallying. The time 
is now here when you must get busy with your hatching. You want 
You can’t afford to lose time exper.menting. 


i 
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This is the Tycos 
Cup won by my 
Belle City Incuba- 
tor in the World's 
Championship 
Contest for best 
hatches, beating 
incubators costing 
2 to5 times more. 





Here’s 
plain com- 
mon sense: 
You want an in- 








Hee 


cubator that will 
hatch every fertile egg. 





















the incubator that you 
That is 
Good incubators Ou 

hatches 
too—just as easily 
as these World’s 
Champions. [| will 
show you how. 





Follow the lead of Uncle Sam. The U.S, Gover t is 


are getting 100 per cent hatches with the Belle City Incubator. 


I want t~ send you the most remarkable incubator and brooder news ever published. I want to send 
you all tue facts about my six-time World's Champion Belle City Incubator. 
how to get into the World's Champion Hatching Class. 
most profit out of poultry right from the start and at the least possible cost. Let me tell you how my 


Belle City Incubator 


And I want to tell you all about my fa- 
mous 140-Chick Belle City brooder—theonly 
double walled, hot water, top heat brooder 
made, guaranteed to raise largest percentage 
of chicks every time—a fitting companion 
to my World’s Championship Belle City In 


Champion 


is made—how they are different from all 
others, how I have embodied in them 
everything worth having im and on an 
incubator—the features that have made 


t 


pionship Winner! 


City Incubator has Uakes double disc self- 


r 
c 


World’s 


he Belle City the 6-time World’s Cham- 
cubator. 
My 140-Egg World's Championship Belle 


egulator, correct hot water heating system, 
opper tank and boiler, safety lamp, double 


walls and double door, with dead air space 


a 
t 
I 


Edw. Miller sun hinge burner, funnel, every- 


t 


book on operation, hatching and care of 


c 


ll over, with roomy nursery and strong egg 
ray. Of course, the thermometer is right; 
use the ‘‘Tycos."’ I alsosupply egg-tester, 
hing you need including valuable instruction 


hicks. 


' Just Drop Me a Postal—Now! 


I will send you by return mail the proof that my World’s Champion 
Belle City is the Incubator that will pay you the handsomest returns! 

If you're in a hurry—if you don’t want to wait for all this proof, you 
can order direct from this advertisement. I tell you how my machines are 
made, and give you my money-back guarantee. The editor of this paper, or 
any bank or express company will tell you your money is perfectly safe and 
I'll do just as I say I will. I ask you to send only $7.55 for my 140-egg, 
6time World's Champion Belle City Incubator—the best yon can buy at any 
price, or $4.85 for the 140-chick Belle City brooder. You can order both 
together if you wish, and save more money at my unheard-of low combina- 
tion price—send only $11.50 when both are ordered together. 

Don’t turn this page without either writing to me or else tearing out this 
corner as a reminder. Whether you order or not you get all my valuable 
World's Championship petching facts absolutely free! But be sure to write 
me today. Just say, “Send World’s Championship Hatching Facts,” or 
order now and save delay. I guarantee to ship machines same day your 
order is received. Satisfaction Address Jim Rohan, President, 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 42 Racine, Wis. 





I want to tell you how to make the 


MyPrice Sensation 


You may wonder at the remarkably 
low price at which I sell my machines 
direct from factory. I want to tell you 
how I send them all freight prepaid east 
of the Rockies and freight allowed that 
far on shipments beyond. 


my 201,840 customers! 


Surely the machine good enough for Uncle Sam is good enough to make money for 

I want to send you the proof that my Belle City Incubator is the best. I want to 
give you the proof that it has produced a chick for every egg—not luck shots, but time after time! 
I want to prove to you that all of these World's Championship winners and thousands of others 


I want to tell you how I give you 
1,2 or 3 months test right in your 
own home, and my liber? 
10-year guarantee and muney-back 
offer. Won't you write me now? 
Just mail me a postal and I'll 
send all this information and 
more, absolutely free. 


I want to show you 


* é m ae 
§ gy Be ele: 














We Ship Quick 


from St. Paul, 
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“MODERN BROODING 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


T is not the number of chicks success- | 


fully hatched, but the number brought 

to healthy maturity, which makes the 
wofit. Unless upwards of 90 per cent of 
he chicks reach the profitable stage of 
-xistence, there is something amiss with 
he method of handling them. 

Personally, I prefer to incubate the 
gs from which my chicks are hatched, 
»ut many choose to purchase baby chicks. 
They will live if shipped on a five-day 
journey, but as the mortality will be heavy 
n the flock reared from them, this item 
should be taken into account in deciding 
whether it is wise to buy at a great dis- 
ance. It is perfectly satisfactory to 
ship baby chicks on a 48-hour journey, as 
he express companies handle them much 
nore carefully than they do eggs. 

Whether chicks are hatched by hens or 
neubators, I prefer to rear them arti- 
jcially rather than trust them to the in- 
stincts cf an unreasoning mother-hen. 
The broc .cr never wanders out of bounds, 
w walks chicks to death, and is a safe 
efuge from storms, hawks, weasels and 
ats. Chicks grow faster, mature earlier, 
and I believe make better birds than when 
ermitted orun with the mother. (Even 

I chose to let the hen cuddle her flock 
at night, I would keep her penned by 
jay.) However opinions may differ as to 
he intensive method for grown fowls, 
»0 one who has tried it can doubt its value 
n rearing young birds whether on farm or 
sity lot. It makes a woman literally sick 
© know that a chick she has fed is being 
orn up alive by cats, dogs, crows, hawks, 
w skunks, so if there were no financial 
gain the saving in wear and tear on her 
erves would pay for the first expense of 
naking brooder coops, ete. It certainly 

a satisfaction to know that nothing 
an harm the young birds. 

In the artificial rearing of chicks the 
onstruction of the brooder is of first. im- 
ortance, feeding probably ranks second, 
and then general care. 

The nursery of the incubator is a sat- 
sfactory place for chicks the first 24 
ours if heat is so regulated tuat it will 
10t cook their brains. When hatching 
with hens I remove the eggs as soon as 
yipped, to safeguard against lice—but 
whether this is worth while is a matter of 
ypinion. 

Tests with thermometers beneath the 
wings of a large number of birds long ago 
convinced me that it is not necessary to 
keep brooders up to the 95 degree mark 
usually recommended. 

I have now used fireless brooders for 
12 years, never using the hot-water jug 





after the third day and never then if the 
brooder is warmly constructed, and the 
coop in which it stands free from drafts. 
Chicks are much healthier when so reared 
than when overheated. 

For the first week, 50 chicks will have 
ample space m one 30x36-inch brooder 
— coop. The second week I halve the 
brood, so there are only 25 in a compart- 
ment. The eighth week I separate so 
that not more than 12 pullets or 10 
cockerels occupy one compartment, with 
its corresponding space in the parkway 

While I prefer cut clover litter, dead 
leaves may be substituted with no ill 
results if - &. are perfectly dry. 

Unless weather is very warm, I prefer 
to keep the inner brooder in the brooder 
coop until the chicks are fully feathered, 
but I lighten the covering as they grow 
and toward the last omit cushions an 
inner cloth-roofed frame as well. 

If chicks are fastened in the brooder 
for a few hours before being permitted to 
run about the coop, they may thereafter 
be trusted to go in and out, for a newborn 
chick has more sense than a hen-mother, 
as the weeks of brooding seem to make a 
hen temperamentally the most stupid and 
clumsy of all living things. My own prac- 
tice is not to let the chicks leave the brood- 
er many minutes at a time the first three 
days. 

If the brood has less than 25 chicks 
and the weather is cold, I would advise 
using the hot-water jug. When the jug 
seems imperative, I prefer a cheesebox 
frame or something round for the brooder, 
with the inner frame large enough so that 
chicks can not push between the posts and 
sides of brooder and jug in the middle. 
Even in Minnesota winters, it is not 
necessary to supply the jug-heat if coop 
and brooder are warmly made and at 
least 25 fluff-balls in the brood. 

If the poultry yard where coop stands 
is infested with lice, it is wise occasionally 
to sprinkle the canton-flannel roof in the 
brooder with a good insect powder. 

If there is any sentiment in farming, it 
seems to me that it is in cuddling baby 
chicks; but there must be solid sense used 
as well. Using judgment, the fireless 
brooder is safe in any locality, any month 
in the year. 

Having used various patented drink- 
ing fountains, I have returned to a fruit 
jar with a chipped edge inverted in an 
enamelled pie-pan set on a platform 
raised 2 inches from the floor. 

Feeding the Chicks. 

Until chicks are large enough to use 

hoppers hanging on walls, I use narrow 
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REATEST book of the year for poultry men and poultry 
women. Teilsof Cyphers Company methods for tes 
results, Contains eight chapters of /atest, most reliabis 

Qoultry facts and advice. Just note the subjects: 


Chapter I—What is Possible in Poultry Meat Production. 
Il1—What Can be Done in Way of Egg Production, 
111 —Deep-Litter Feeding Experiments of 1912. 
1V—Quick Maturity in General-Purpose F owls. 

apt V—Agesand Weights of Chickens for Table Use. 

Chapter VI—How to Establish Prolific Egg-Yield Flocks. 

Chapter V11I--Today’s Best Chance in the Poultry Business. 

Chapter V1i1—Smail Scale Poultry Keeping on a Practical Basis 


244 Pages of the most practical information ever offered poub 
trymen. Profusely illustrated. Also pictures and describes 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


and BROODERS 


It tells why you are money ahead if you start with the right equip 
ment. No matter whether you are a poultry raiser on a large @ 
small sc le, or a beginner, get this , 
big, tree book that tells fully about 
Cyphers Company Service that 
stands back of our machines—insures 
success for our customers. Write fos 
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cabator, at any 
from any 


able incubator. This year | rm eoing cult further 
I'm Going to Pay the Freight—Give You An Un 
qualified Guarantee—Iinctude Everything FREE 
When writing, tell me what size incubator 

ested in and’ I'll send you my @0@ 

POULTRY FREE. Descri 























Now is the time to get in the 
try business with one of 
ah 
ex ments or ' esare _ 
be sure of success every —— 


SUCCESSFUL. INCUBATOR 
(Life Producers) 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS 


Life Praservare 


are 
gest guarantee ever put behind any machine 

on the market. Don't buy an incubator that guarantees 
less than Ido. Send yourname "ow for catalog, low price 

POs! g and 
Free Lessons in Poultry ~ 
Raising that insure success. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
464 Second St. DesMoines, la. 
NOTE—Book ‘‘How to Raise 
48 out of 60 Chicks”, 10e— 
Catalog ie FREER. Get it. 














A perfectly designed, strongly built hatching 
machine, embodying the experience of 44 years. 
he VICTOR. is triple walled 
has heavy copper tank, heater and flues 
ventilation, moisture and heat regular 
jon all aw Every machine 
fully guaranteed) «Write for catalog 
wag Geo. Ertei Lo.,311 Ky. St., Quincy, 


Tree wees 
'PttP wuReEAY 








'Komon-$Sense 


130 Egg Incubator 
Double-wafer regulator, high 

$7 legs. deep nursery, egg-test 

S er, lamp, thermometer, com- 
plete, ready to run. Thirty days’ trial; 
satisfaction or money back. Incubator 
and Brooder $10.50, freight paid east of 
Rockies; Brooder $4.00, Order direct of 
send for Free Book. 

Sense tor 
Komon- or incubator Ca. " 


BROODER 
10.50 
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troughs covered with strips so that chicks 

can not scratch out feed. In these troughs 

I keep a constant supply of bran (which 

I consider the best single item of diet 

from egg to frying-pan), charcoal, grit, 

etc.; but I never feed beef-serap in hop- 

pers. In fact I use less meat than most 

successful pou.try-keepers advocate, hav- 

ing steadily reduced the quantity and ex- | 
pect to use less next year than this. I | 
have tested what is practically a vegetar- 

ian diet from Minnesota to Alabama and 

Ohio to California, on city lots and ranch, 

and found no ill effects from entire absence | 
of animal feed; but I would not advise a | 
careless feeder to cut all meat out of the 

poultry raiion. 

Whatever the housing conditions, chicks | 
should have all the sunshine possible, ex- | 
cept in extremely hot weather, the best | 
obtainable ventilation, absolute freedom 
from drafts, dry quarters, and regularity | 
as to meals. 

Be sure that chicks are never in a 
draft, never damp and never chilled and 
you need not worry about heat. Learn 
their voices. If they are comfortable, | 
they will either twitter happily or be} 
quiet. If they peep, investigate as you | 
would if a human baby cried. ev havea | 
distinctive peep for each of their special | 
discomforts—fatigue, illness, chill, or | 
hunger. No woman can be a successful 
foster-mother to the feathered tribe until | 
she can distinguish between these dif- 
ferent complaints. As they are the most 
independent of young things, chicks will 
early learn to seek comfortable quar- 
ters if properly trained the first couple of 


days. 
When it comes to feeding chicks, I me 
company with the usual advisers. It is 
true that a chick can live several days 
without feed, because of the unabsorbed 
yolk. It is also true that a human baby 
ean live three days after birth without 
milk or a substitute. How many of you 
ever followed the scientific advice of let- 
ting the human babe doit? Just as soon as 
a chick can run about and pick up food, 
I give my brood a drink, follow it with a 
pap made of toasted bread-crumbs and 
milk, and give them access to the — 
of bran. The yolk will absorb O.K., 
whether they eat or not. 

The second day I vary the pap with 
crumbled hard boiled , pinhead 
oatmeal and chick feed. “¥ tive them 
skim milk as freely as I can spare it. And 
they have cut clover for litter as well as 
feed. I mix the chick feed in the sand on 
the bottom of the coop, as it keeps the 
chicks busy. At first this feed is v 
lightly mixed with the sand, so that it 
can be found with ease. Gradually it is 
more deeply raked in, so that the chicks 
learn to dig for it. 

The first week of brooding is like the 
first week of incubating, the most import- 
ant period. 

From the third to the sixth week, the | 
natural tendency of a bird is to put on| 
fat; but this is the stage when we should 
feed for bone and muscle, which can pro- 
vide the structure for flesh. At the sixth 
week, the natural tendency seems to turn 
suddenly to frame-making, and then we 
must balance this trace of the wild fowl 
by gradually assisting them (through 
heavy feeding) to make flesh as well. 

Whenever it is possible, 1 sow the park- 
way beneath brooder to wheat, at such a 
time that it will be 3 or 4 inches above the 
ground by the time I drop the ladders and 
let the young birds “range” in their 
yards. They will eagerly eat this delicate 
green stuff and as they become a bit 
stronger dig up and eat the sprouted 
wheat and roots also.—W. 8S. A. 


—f¢ eg 
Read the free incubator offer on page 
86 and the $10 prize offer on page 41. 




















Chick 
Success 





The raising of chicks is not difficult when conditions are right. 
Try our way, and make this your most successful season. Feed 


prevents and cures the bowel troubles which are so common and 
cause such heavy loss. Just drop the tablets in the drinking 
water for all broods up to one week of age. 


should be mixed with the daily ration after the third week. 
It induces rapid growth and early maturity by ing the 
digestive system in perfect condition. 
25c, 50c, $1; 25-Ib. Pail, $2.50 
“Your money back if it fails’ Le 
Get Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet 4 
4 


Our products are sold by dealers every- 


> aterm 


Baby Chick Food 


for the first three weeks. No feed on earth will give the youngsters 
euch a vigorous start, and the cost is but lc per chick. 


In boxes and bags, 25c up 


pe White Diarrhea Remedy 


25c 50c 


Poultry Regulator 





where, or 


2. 


id 








PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 








How would you like to 
HALF the usual price? 
cent and more on staples like Flour, Sugar, Coffee, etc.? 
You candoit. Youcan make an average saving of 29 
cent. And to prove it, itis only necessary to send a postal for 
Larkin Co.’s latest free Cut-Price Grocery Book. It 
describes some 200 choice Groceries, at prices that 
terally astound most people 

you want, you'll find them listed in this daring Book. 


Where We Save You Postal Card 


e retaller’s profit and his cost B ° 
ness. And in most 


Ca —~ 1 Ere ciens years’ ex- a 500 
Pp 

The Famous 7 paving. Then Hy 

LARKIN Guaranty pepertin ht ome} 5 





t, will be returned—AT 


LARKIN CO., Dept. 514 , Beftale, N.Y.; Chicago; Peoria, IL. 









can get al) you want--1X¥ 


alloway and let , 
L- ~ it, be just sends it back and I pay the freight charges both ways, so he isn’t out a penny. 


$50 to $300 Saved! Permerentty 


give you the very best engine on the market today—TH 
— by my ironclad guarantee of permanent 


ed 
(Get My Special 1913 Proposition! 
may get one of these great e 
No canvassing—no soliciting. 
ingly generous plan. Write 
ou 
Quick, Now—WRITE! Ze-csurrte cr ic srms get 
taway. Wri: 


out the engine you want and I'll ship it 


AY 





PG RRA Hes 


o "e 




















PS AOL ASC LGU, ODOC CEI Dt Bi ETS yp AY ELEY 









buy many of your groceries for just 
How would you like to save i 


. No matter what grocery foods 





you 
n Groceries are so absolutely pure and grea dealing 
«rade that we permit any family to use Carehe in differen 
etour risk. If, after asing % of country. Just ona 


le in your entire order, you are your Cut-Price Seocery . 

ed, merely send back the re- veenndiog Book will be sent b 

All postpaid. Do it 
address. 


your money, includin, i, free and 
ONCE rite to our nea: 
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THREE MONTHS... 


POWER -4..— 





Galloway is giving oe engine You 
. P. to 15 H. P.—for one : a 
ths or three months absolutely free. That's 








T send one to a man 





William Galloway Co., 1 os. ‘Galloway 





Guaranteed! I'll 
ices and put it in Sut 0 to FUE of 


Write quick and I'll 
tell you how you 
ngines partly or entirely without cost to you. 

I've been four years in working out this amaz- 
today forfull particulars. 


Aires 
Station, Waterloo, lowa 


We carry « full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 125, 


co ane today 
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"REEDINGSRESULD 


items 


HE two most important 


I proper feeding. Itisnever economy 


to underfeed; but most folks feed waste- 
fully, not only by the first loss of such 
meth ods as feeding mash on boards where 
the fowls will muss and scatter it, but by | 
feeding what is valueless to the hen. 
possible to starve a fowl while stu‘Ting it, 


in 
poultry-keeping are cleanliness and | protein builds lean meat or muscle, bones, 





It is|e xpens sive proteins for the 


through failure to take into consideration |} 


the bird’s actual needs. A hen’s first | 
need is material from which to replace 
her bodily wastes, therefore, keeping her- 
self alive is the first demand made upon 
her food. The second demand is the ma- 
terial which will supply energy to main- 
tain her animal heat and muscular exer- 
tion. After these two are 
supplied, the remainder of 
her food increases fat mus- 
cles, bones and ergs, 
or is wasted; and as 
we rarely feed ex- 
actly the correct pro- 
portions, the item of 
waste is so consider- 
able as to seriously 
affect the profits. 
Perhaps farmers err 
more often in this 
than those who pur- 
chase all feed. 

Many farmers use 
corn as the chief 
article of diet, winter 
or summer, yet corn 
contains only 7.9 
pounds of digestible 
yrotein to 76.4 pounds of digestible car- 
bohydr: ates and fats, a ratio of one to nine 
and a half, or twice what there should be 
for ordinary purposes of fattening ma- 
terial and energy-supplying feed. On the 
other hand, lean meat scraps contain over 
twice as much protein as carbohydrates, 
so it will reacily be seen that one could so 
mix these two feeds as to give the exact 
proportions of each for the fowls’ needs—- 
though such a feed would be too con- 
centrated and lack variety as well. ° 

Each poultry-keeper has his own ideas 
of the proper proportions for his flocks. 
One part. protein to 4.6 parts carbohy- 
drates is a good nutritive ratio for laying 
hens or growing chicks, while one part 
protein to eight parts carbohydrates is a 
fattening ratio. It will not do for egg- 
production. Protein builds up the body 
and makes eggs. Fats and carbohydrates 
furnish fuel and energy. The less exercise 
a fowl has, the less energy it uses and the 
less carbo-hydrates and fats it needs pro- 
vided it has warm quarters 


Feeding Ratios. 


Forty pounds of feed, composed of 25 
pounds of corn, five pouncs of turnips 
and 10 of buckwheat would furnish a 
ratio of one part protein to 8.8 of fats and 
carbohydrates which would do for fat- 
tening culls in winter, but would not do for 
eggs unless something rich in protein 
were added, as five pounds of beef scraps. 

My own method, to which I adhere as 
closely as circumstances permit, is to feed 
immature birds one part protein to 4.5 
parts of carbohydrates in summer, in- 
creasing the carbohydrates to five parts in 
winter; adult males one to four in sum- 
mer, one to 4.5 in winter; layers one to 


3.5 in summer, one to four in winter; 
and for fattening, I use from seven to 
eight parts of carbohydrates to one of 
protein. 








Results 


\ Slevens Abbolt yo 








We must at all times remember that 


viscera, claws, arteries, veins, nerves an 

feathers. Carbohydrates first furnish heat 
and energy, the surplus being used for 
flesh. If too little carbohydrate feed is 
given, nature will use some of the more 
roduction of 
heat and energy. But nothing else can 
supply the place of the proteins in making 


bones, muscles, nerves, etc., Pother bodily |= 
y 


| not be manufactured until all oth 
needs are = 
articles of diet supply both 


Almost al 


these elements but their proportions vary. 
Some think it cheapest to supply proteins 
through 


animal food and some prefer 
vegetable. Either 
may get good re- 
sults but there is a 
decided difference in 
«the expense item. 
For conveniently de- 
ciding this point, 
each poult 
should make a list of 
such articles as are 
readily obtainable for 
him. I think it more 
convenient to list 
each need separately 
instead of in the 
usual way, but this is 
a matter of opinion. Myown 
list reads, in part. 

The following table shows 
the amounts of digestible 
protein, carbohydrates, and 
fats, and the ash in one pound of each of 
the feeds given: 









Car- 
Pro- bohy- 

tein drates- Fats Ash 
Beef Scrap...sescosese -662 -134 = .041 
CREE. caccotede secosoe eeen. «aan eae O15 
EEE noscoseccsecs -315 .357 .024 .055 
Meat and bone meal... .367 .055 .106 .374 
POG. 45 snchchabeecee. © 197 .493 0004 .024 
Wheat ‘Mid llings. . 13 457 .045 OFF 
Wheat Bran......ccee 119 .42 025 .058 
Sunflower seed........ -148 .297 .182 .026 
— seceeceeees +105 .405 .0009 .088 
WROMR, 6cceicvdcccoue . -O88 .675 .015 018 
( we eccccccceeeece « O88 .492 .043 . 032 
Partey...cece O84 .653 .016 025 

Buckwheat..... eccces -081 .482 .024 .02 
Skim milk..... qos eee - -029 .053 .0003 .007 

Gee n clover....se+.++ .026 .114 .0005 .02 
DORE. 6 vc ccoutoece < 023 .059 .0001 .008 
ee AB. ccocesescccesé - Ol .055 0002 .0O01 
Serer .009 .064 0001 .009 
is «5 nebeudewes -Oll .157 .0001 .009 


Tt will readily be seen that a list like 
the above shows at a glance just where to 
obtain whativer you deem most lacking 
in your own ration. 

Methods of Feeding. 

No one method ‘is best for all localities, 
which may be the reason that there are 
almost as many systems of feeding ad- 
vocated as there are writers of advice for 

oultrymen. Each of us prefers his own. 

Mine is subject to extremely wide varia- 
tion but in adopting mine or any other 
new system, make the change of ration 

very gradu: ally unless for some urgent 
cause, as fowls are apt to resent an abrupt 
change of diet and eat so little, when de- 
prived of their accustomed feed, that they 
have not material to replace ‘their own 
bodily waste or manufacture eggs. 

After birds go to roost, I lightly rake 
into the litter four ounces of grain to 
each half-dozen birds. Early in the morn- 
ing feed sprouted oats (roots and 
sprouts about half an inch Jong is best 
stage) in galvanized troughs. One pound 
of dry oats makes two and one-half to 





three pounds of sprouted, which is enough 








Lice Proof Nests 









(10), ‘poull a=, or re portend 32 
rev’ e 
k on, wry fee DIA RRHOEA™ the od 32 page 


to te che Lilie. ‘This es Poultry Prouts Pos- 
sible, gives care and feeding of chicks and turkeys, 
also cause and cure on™ bowel og 
Above book FR ‘or the Names. rite today, the 


wept surprise you. 
gieund 4 hccar ~'S co. 
Arkansas 






City, Ranse 








scoring strains. Best eg; 
20 years experience. Loewen prices. Best 
incubators too, You some meanes SB ren Sy 
before seeing ny big illustrated Pou Worth 
fars to you sent Free, for name and Write quick, 
J.W.MULERCO. Gox205 Rockford, i, 






METAL BROOD COOP 


made enrirely of galvanized iron 
which will lasta life time They 
are prop rly eo lleted. and are 
Rat, Mink. Weasel | and Skunk 
proof ust the coop you are 
looking for. Write for circular 
& special imereductery Coe 
ay Somer > 
Wareaw, tik. 


POULTRY 


and Almanac for (913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineabators, their 
ices and their operation. All about poultry 
ses and how to buildthem. It's an encyclo- 

of chickendom. You "eed it. Only 15q, 
Res SHOFMAKER, Box 931 Freepert, TL 
published and edited 


5000 POULTRY pssst set iet 


mate, breed and care for poultry. Most complete record 


ae 











SHOEMAKER’S 











aquar erty magazine 


=. Provides for three months’ work with doing i 
in eac ce. Ma*ebig money in poultry by dot 

the right “x. Deals with special —— and int 
farming. cents a copy. 5 cents a year. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
cringf@A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


Our large 1913 my 4 toy tells how he 
words and pictures. Itis 
and eg of all onda wat belies 
land and water fow!s. Incubators and 
supplies at lowest pricea -Booklet, 
“Proper Care of Chicks” 10 cents. 
Royal Poultry Farm, Dept 233, Des Moines, la. 
Fine re bred chickens, 
48 BREEDS S (ducks. geese and “tu ea 
and very beautiful, 


. — yb at low prices, 
America’s greatest poultry farm, Send 4c. 
for large, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Booke 


R. F. REUBERT, Box g09 MANKATO, MINH, 
ett men ineneneneeeeneemememeneeneneenmetieeeennnnan nnn 
BACHE T1"S GAPE CURE 
Makes Poultry raising a pleasure. Safe simple and 
reliable. W hole be saul Golched at once. Your money 
back if it fails. tan fh yer mad 35 cents postpai 
Money order or silver. Address 
Hackett’s Gane Cure Co., Hillsboro, Md., Dept. K 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bdred poultry for 1913, large, 
med gmebr din of poultry facts. 70 py iliustrat- 


oe of stock a egas for batching. A 
guide to ail poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today. 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 48, Rheems, Pa. 
Mention Successful F. arming’s guar- 































antee when writing to advertisers. 
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for 50 birds. I give a green feed, or its 
substitute, in the middle of forenoon and 
again in afternoon. At noon I feed a 
crumbly mash, varied to fit needs of 
flock. About 4 o’clock in winter and an 
hour later in summer, I scatter grain in the 

und or litter—I use wheat and buck- 
wheat in summer, as a rule, and mix this 
with cornin winter. At all times, from egg 
to old age, my birds have before them hop- 
pers filled with grit, charcoal and bran; 
and I am very careful to supply plenty of 
clean water, so they can drink the last 
thing at night and the first in the morning, 
as well as at all other times. 

Of course the utility breeder’s first 
thought is éggs. Now in each 160 eggs 
the whites weigh about 11 pounds, yolks 
seven pounds, shell three and one-fourth 
pounds. The white is composed of .85 
water, .13 nitrogen, .04 fat, .6 ash, 9 
other mineral matter including salt, iron, 
potassium and sulphur; the yolk eon- 
tains .50 water, .163 nitrogen, .314 fat, 
.014 ash, .7 other mineral; the shell has 
.95 carbonate of lime. 
must be provided in the food, over and 
above the elements needed by the hen to 
maintain life, replace waste and provide 
heat and energy. Failing to procure any 
of the necessary ingredients, she is as 
hardly put to make eggs as were the an- 
cient Israelites when given the task of mak- 
ing bricks without straw. Whatever 
would increase the flow of milk for stock 
is good for egg-production. Finely chop- 
ped silage is excellent and should be used 
im those climates where clover, alfalfa, 
ete., are not procurable green the year 
round. If one has no silage for stock, it 
will pay to sink a vinegar-barrel silo or 
two for poultry and pack into it the green 
white clover lawn clippings, or alfalfa or 


ted clover. 
—&C eg 
Fighting Lice and Mites 
One of the greatest difficulties in the 
pases business is keeping the plant free 

‘om lice and mites and unless a constant 
Vigilance is kept, and absolute cleanliness 
obscrved, they will get the upper hand. 
An ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure. 

There are two points of attack: One, 
the birds themselves: the other, the houses, 
nest boxes and roosts. The best way to 
rid the birds of lice is to give them a good 
dusting with lice: powder. There are 
several good powders on the market, but 
@ very inexpensive and effective one can 
be made as follows: Eight parts of gasoline, 
one part crude carbolic acid (strength 
ninety to ninety-five per cent). Stir in 
sufficient plaster of Paris to make a thick, 
moist mixture. Spread this out on a pa 
in a rather warm room to allow the surplus 
gasoline to evaporate. The next day the 
powder will be ready to use. Keep this 
mixture away from the fire, especi 
while mixing. Use it from a sifter top can. 

Remember when using a _, powder 
one application is not sufficient, but give 
: — a few days on. oe a third and 
0 necessary. en a bird, 
the bulk of the application should be in 
the fluff around the vent; also in the fluff 
under the wings, and on the other ventral 
side of the body. The dust bath is a great 
help in ridding fowls of lice, but is not 
enough, especially with the larger breeds. 

Twice a year give the houses a thorough 
cleaning. is is done in the spring and 
fall with the use of a good sprayer and 
whitewash. See that it penetrates into 
all the cracks and crevices. A good disin- 
fectant to be used often on the walls,floors 
nests and roosts, consists of three parts of 
kerosene and one part of crude carbolic 
acid. Apply this with a sprayer and 


stir well when about to use.—A. 
Chio. 





Still Less Than 


. and 400,000 Chicken 
)\ Raisers Have Proved, 

The Quality of | 
Johnson’s 
Old Trusty 


400,000 is quite an —. 
army of people to use one make of — 
incubator. It’s morethan several other 
concerns combined have sold! What’s 
















All this substance | 


the reason? Johnson’s Old Trusty is 
a veal hatcher. It has everything an 
incubator ough/ to have and nothing 
it should #of have. And just because 
Johnson sells so many every year he 
can afford to take asmaller profit than 
any other manufacturer, That’s why 
his price this year is still /ess than 
$10, for the greatest, most successful 
hatcher ever built. 


Freight Prepaid —30 to 90 Days’ Free Trial 


Money Back and 10 Year Guarantee 
The Johnsons have sold over 400,000 Old Trustys on that plan. Started 
a’ with 65c capital—built the first Old y for their own use. 


Their own experiences and the combined experience of their cus- 

tomers are centered in his new 1913 poultry guide. Send your name 

in to Johnson now and get your copy of this great book. Worth a 
dollar of anybody’s money—but freeto you without obligation. 

° Shows over 300 photographs—tells all about the Old Trusty's 
Write! fine materials A) construction. Don’t you want the book 
that hundreds of thousands of farm peopie help write? Send your name on 
@ postal now—address 


Johnson—The Incubator Man, Clay Center, Nebr. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH CHICKENS 


is plainly and completely told in rm 
UNCLE SAM’S POULTRY BOOK = 
A complete guide to poultry culture Ga 
written by government experts. Worth 
$10.00 to you and sold for only 20 cents, 
and by our plan you can get 50 cents back, 
Send io 2-cent stamps or 2 dimes today for 
it. You can gct it only from us. Uncle 
Sam says to use an incubator: to the 
“4 miost satistactory results and 


THE SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 


is the only one built as he says an incubator should be made. Heavy; 
strong, of best material and modern features not found in any other ma 
. Complete control of heat. Hatches Chicks that Live. GUAR- 
FiVE YEARS, Freight Paid. Big catalogue free. Send for 
¢ today and get your chicks onto the high-priced market as soon as 
sible. Chickens and eggs will be higher the coming season than you 
ve known them. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. Gox22 FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
Both : 
125 Egg Incubator and Brooder '2 s10/ 
athena tl OR NN ON A TT TT 
th - 
ja Bs ody Sor amie Ww, ogee Ras ies. Fe 


rice? If ordered to 
o 
uble giass doors,cop 








































"| tanks gard bo i seen atta 


Semple itn 


rmom rs, | ee son togere needy 
ar Boose eee ee 
22 WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 66 , Rac 


WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE!! 
The book entitled: The History of White Diarrhoea, or why incu- 
bator chicks die, will be sent absolutely free by return mail to anyone 
sending us the names of 7 to 10 of their friends that use incubators. 
This book can save you $100 this summer. It describes white 


diarrhoea or bowel trouble. The cause, and tells of a cure. 
BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR THE NAMES. 
RAISATLT: REMEDY Co., ~ ~ Blackwell, Oklahoma 


08 ; ime Cuaranteed 5.) 


To scvertise our oustness.make new friends and 9, Ye ars 
weiner cco «4950 Shot Never 


Wareher in 4 this elegan: eb b atl aid for or 
we ww. eeu t it war t 

Dati i a OMY 98 
FRIAL or yt a cmd ge ys Lon gical 81 


colors showing th e 


‘buy until you de 


and save ume. 











for 6 vears. Bend this adv. te us with 9c. and wateh will be sent by return mail 
4 refunded. feud Ie . Address 


. Bariefact onguaranteed or money y 
R E. CHALMERS & C0., 538 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
FREE 















CENTS. Gentlemen's size, bich grade gold plate finish, Arad’ 
escave' 
ons. Free for selling 24 fine Mexican 


ont, stem wind and stem set. & perfeet timekeeper and fully guaranteed 
Write er Pees Illustrated Catalogue No. 94, Secchiefe ‘at te. each. No money required. 
Trvewriter Emporium, 34.36 W. Lake St, Chicago ll) m. W, ELDRIDGE, IGG ELDRIDGE BLBG., Orieans, Vt. 











Read tle advertisements in this iseue; when you write say you sew it in Successful Farming. 
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Incubator Free. 


In Successful | emai s Annual Incubator 
Hatching Contest. 


Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custom for 
some years, we will pay the full cost of the 
incubator used by the person making the 
best hatch in this Spring’s contest. The 
object of these contests is to encourage 
the use of incubators and to stimulate in- 
terest in poultry. 

This contest offers some buyer, this 
season, a chance to have refunded to him 
the ful price = Se = machine. If 
you buy an incubator this season, it is 
worth your while to enter this contest. antes to your dealer. 
It costs absolutely nothing. Any sub- 
scriber to Successful Farming can enter the 
contest with any incubator advertised in 


ertile 
test an 


hatched. 


chase 


number of eggs. 


May 30th giving the number of eggs first 
laced in the incubator, the number of in- 
thrown out the 10th day on 

the number of fertile left 

in the incubator and the number o 


Condition 4—You must tell the adver- 
tiser when answering his advertisement | of any 
that-you saw it in Successful Farming, but 
you may buy either of a dealer or by mail. 

Condition 5—When making your pur- 
ou must attach to your letter a 
copy of Successful Farming’s guarantee of 
advertisers, to be found in every issue coe Michigan, Ohio 
of the paper or you must show this guar- 


Condition 6—You may start with any| ditional prizes are confined to the states 


Condition 7—To the person having the | jocated. Address all correspondence to the 
largest percentage of hatch based on the 









share of the cost of his incubator a 
bred cockerel from his choice of five 
ing breeds. 

To the contestant making the best 
chicks | hatch in each of the following states, con- 
stituting Successful Farming’s territory, 
we will give a pure bred cockerel, choice 

of five leading breeds. The Win- 

ners of the general a will not receive 
any state prize. The states are as tol- 
lows: South we Kansas, Minnesota, 
som Illinois, Indiana, North Da- 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, lowa, Wis- 

















The general prize of an incubator is 
open to the world, but these-special ad- 









where the bulk of our subscribers are 








— Department, Successful Farming, 


















Successful Farming. All you have to do is 
kee P track of your hatch and report to us. 

fe print the following conditions to 
save correspondence as to details. They 
take up a good deal of space, but they are 
very simple and easy. 

Condition 1—You must bu 
bator this season of some 
Successful Farming. 

Condition 2—You must keep a careful 
record of the hatch to be sworn to before a 
Notary Public, if necessary. 

Condition 3—You must write Success- 
ful Farming’s poultry department before 


[Can 


Sure! 


Oaly ewe minutes a day! pidatg el do Gao ven 

INCUBATOR, Think of 

smoke, odor roy KA 
REALLY WONDERFUL? Yet it's 

next the piano! More improvements than 

HATCH! Bought for six years by TEN 


Hatches on 1 Gallon of Oil 
Others Use 3 to 5 Gallons 


the ineu- 
vertiser in 











of a degree! 
ITSELF 


flame regulator saves heat 


batch! 


Fill Oil Tank Once a Month 
Others Need Filling Daily 


The RAYO ts the only incubator that CAN use a 
enough of] tank to last « MONTH! 
ONE FILLING TO A HATCH! 
Others, with thelr two-by-nothing tanks. require 


every day — 31 
AY® TIMES THS 
TIMsB— 21 
TIMES THS 
WORK! 
INCUBATOR CO., 
967 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb. 


33% 





You Succeed With Chick 


If You Use the 
Simple, Economical 


1 Fplendi’ bashes, ng, healthy 
Fi oi tank JUST ONCE” One-é One-fifth the oil the other incubators use! a lent 


Le wag erence des) tans « LIFETIME TBR POR ISELF EVER 


You don’t need to worry about haring the heat just 
right. The RAYO tends itself! Regulates to a thousandth 
Isn't that really wonderful? IT WATCHES 
The automatic fame regulator does this. Other or watched, when te turn eggs, when to 
incubators have to be watched all the time or they chill 
the eges or overheat them. YOU LIGHT THE RAYO 
AND LEAVE IT—AND DON'T NEED TO WORRY! The 
makes a hatch on a gallon. 
Others waste beat, and take 3 to 5 gallons of oll every 


Do you get th 
Absolutely the Ky one! the 
filling 


Get Our FREE Catalog and Low Factory-te- You Price 


Lowe uty the BATO & te yease chend of of ctheet 
uctes low, direct-from-factory-te- Prices — 


om—and W 


number of fertile eggs left after infertile 
eggs have been taken out on the 10th day 
we will send a check for the entire cost of 
the incubator whatever its price may have 
been, providing the above conditions have 


oines, lowa. 


—FQK= 


Even when air is damp, chicks are bet- 
ter to get their feet on bare ground as soon 


been complied with. If two contestants | as possible; but until they can do so a deep 
er coop makes an 


tie for first place, each contestant will re- | layer of sand in the b 
ceive half the cot of his incubator. If | excellent substitute, 
three contestants tie for first place, each 
contestant will receive one-third the cost 
of his incubator and so on. But in case 
more than one contestant makes a perfect 
hatch, each will receive in addition to his 





RAYO Incubator. 


need to to operate the REALLY WONDERFUL RAYO 
it chicks, No muse. No dirt. No grease. No 


RAYO F Patent Hatching Chart 
Insures Successful Hatches 


The most remarkable guide to hatching success ever 
invented! It tells you, day by day. exactly what tempera- 
ture is required, what details are to be attended 





0 ree ae 
tool them and whee set te. It is not given < 7 $ 
or sold with any other incubator. This => 

chart and « $1.50 hygrometer FREE with 
erery RAYO. 


No Stooping with the 
RAYO 


Bending over is HARD WORK. 
RAYO . the incubator = mm. .. 
patents that enable it to use transpar- 
big ent glass top. YOU CAN LOO AT THE 
at a WITHOUT STOOPING! Ne more 
out-of-date emall aide doors! 
Save YOUR BACK! 





You'll Find You 


One hundred pages are devoted to photographs, 


modern, up to date in design and arrangement—a 1913 house at an 1890 price. 
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ALADDIN Catalog 


floor plans, descriptions and prices, Every house is thoroughly 





Every Aladdin house is cut to fit—eve sry piece of material is cut to exact size, length, breadth and thickness—cut in our mills and ready tobe 
nailed in place when you receive it. fe send you everything you need for the whole house. We send you all framing lumber cut to &, Sas. 
o 


sheathing 


, flooring, shingles, finish, doors, windows, hardware, plaster board, paint, etc. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


231 Aladdin Avenue 





Bay City, Michigan 


You need no carpenters. Send today for catalog. 

























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| Guarantee This Brooder 
To Raise Every Chick Worth Raising 


ERE’'S the one brooder on the right principle. It has the lamp 
underneath—square in the center, where it should be—and not on 
side! Thus my X-Ray Brooder is the only one witha perfect heating 

system. Heat is carried directly to the top of brood chamber—the heat 
from lamp passing ae the X-Ray tubes to the four corners where it 
is expelled through vent holes. Around the upright flue is an air heating 
jacket having its upper opening near the top of brood chamber. Pure outside air is taken in and heated by the 
time it reaches top—thereby pouring out in the chamber a continual volume of mildly heated pure air, You 
can't afford to take chances with the old-style, lamp-on-the-side brooders. Get my successful 


X-RAY Brooder =: © 


—and raise every chick worth raising. Get the one that’s can see chicks at anytime. Front compartment or exercising 
easiest to clean, best ventilated, four windows slideto room is fully as large as the brood chamber. They have lots of 
ventilate—and regulated by an automatic trip. You room—lots of good, fresh air, perfect heat—both day and night 
don’t have to touch regulator on my X-Ray Brooder. -and the cleanest and freshest chamber ever made in any 
Proper heat must be kept all the time if you wantthe brooder. You can raise more chicks in an X-Ray Brooder 
biggest results. Over heating is just as bad asunder because it makes a perfect hovse for them—even 
heating. In my thoroughly guaranteed X-Ray Brooder better than the old hen, he 


all these things are taken care of. Write Today for Free Book No. 53 
Shipped Direct to You—No Agents Learn About My RAY incubator and Brooder 
Guaranteed to Please—! Prepay Freight Let me grove my claims to you! Don’t take my word, 


You don’t have to fill my X-Ray Brooder'slampevery Get my famous X-Ray Brooder or Incubator 
day as you do with old-style machines. There’senough and convince yourself of the oy profits 
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oil in one filling to last 2 or 3 weeks» 
worry about chicks 
sides of my X-Ray 
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Don’t have to 
tting cold. Four windows around 
rooder give plenty of light. You 


J. H. Kate, Pres. X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Wayne, Neb. 


X-Ray users are making. pay 
the freight and guarantee to please 
you. Address me personally. 


rin ibis. She paced 1 oege inthe incoh 


pay PRK, 


$11 eontest. 
ae EEG INCUBATOR AND 140 CHICK BROODER 








Something to Remember. 
Fggs of the same color hatch best to- 
gether. 


Keep the incubator lamp well filled and 
the wick trimmed. A little salt in the 
lamp will often prevent smoking. Wash 
your hands well before handling the eggs. 
Grease and oil close the pores of an egg 
shell. 


Dust the sitting hen with a good lice 
»owder a couple of times before the 
fate sh. Repeat the process when she 
hatches. 


A number of cheap barrels rolled to- 
gether on their sides and covered with 
boards or paper roofing make a conveni- 
ent home for the sitters. Place each 
barrel about one-fourth full of dirt before 
putting the nest in. Some sort of a front 
should be constructed to keep varmints 
out and the rain from blowing in on the | gro 
hens. 


Breeders should have free range to in- 
sure fertile eggs. If this is impossible, try 
to supply meat scrap, green food and 
grit. 

Sell the old hens as soon as they wean 
their broods. They will soon go into the 
moult and probably wilt not longer pay a 
profit. The young hens may be kept. 


One variety of poultry will pay bet- 
ter then four or five. If several varieties 
are kept one soon allows them to become 
mixed and loses track of the breeding. 
Besides a flock of one color looks mu 
better.—W. C. Smith. 


—FO Re 
Building Degg Fox With Convict 


r 
Continued from Page 5 


tion aecording to this plan only one night 
guard is needed to watch over a camp 0 
75 convicts. 
The usual plan throughout all the ca 

is to have one armed guard to every eight 
prisoners. However, in some of the 
cam where the “trusty” system is 
highly developed the ratio of one guard to 


| tone and macadam durin 


every 12 prisoners is maintained. About 
30 or 40 per cent of all the convicts and 
jailbirds are trustworthy, and they can be 
»“laced on an honor system and utilized 
in work that takes them away from the 
camp and beyond the eye of the guards. 
This cuts down expenses as otherwise free 
laborers would have to be hired to per- 
form such work. During the last six 
years there have never been more than 
two or three attempts per year to eseape 
from the camps. 
Social Side of Camp Life. 

The convicts in camp are a happy, con- 
tented lot. If one passes the camp on 
Sunday he will see the prisoners assembled 
in a religious meeting, as ministers of all 
creeds are always oie and permitted 
to hold services. During the rest of the 
day the convicts spend their time in read- 
ing, playing games, or they sit about in 

groups, talking or listening to some of their 
number playing guitars, banjos, or violins. 
Strict discipline is enforced throughout 
the camp and no obscene or profane lan- 
guage is permitted. The camp always ob- 
serves Sundays and all holidays. As a 
general rule the retiring hour ranges from 
8 to 9 o’clock in the evening, while the 
| men are all up by 6 o’clock in the morning. 
It is only possible for the convicts to lay 
8 months, 
while they spend the rest of the year in 
the stone quarries and in sutlcening 
grade work. 

Convict Cheaper Than Contract Labor. 

Under good conditions in the rough 
sections of Virginia a camp of 60 men will 
complete about seven miles of road in a 
year. During last year, 18 camps were 
working a total of about 1,100 convicts 
and should complete approximately 125 
miles of fine macadam road. Thus far, 
the results of six years ——< in Virginia, 
show that a saving of $1,500 per mile can 
be made in the construction of good roads 





f | where convict labor is utilized, instead of 


relying on free contract workmen to per- 
form the job. 

The convicts are never required to work 
outside when the weather is very incle- 
ment, nor are they in _—_ way e 
to danger or disease. As an illustration of 











Wins Biggest Hatching Contests si! 


both For 





the general good health that prevails 
among the camps, it is only necessary to 


mention the case of one camp of 60 con- 
victs whose total doctor’s bill during the 
last six months amounted to-only $30.50. 
These cases were mostly of a trivial 
nature. As was previously mentioned, 
cases of tuberculosis have been cured in- 
side of two years in camps where the 
prisoners live a healthy, out-of-doors life, 
are furnished plenty of nutritious food, 
and perform an abundance of invigorat- 
ing work. Morally, mentally, and physi- 
ea ly, the convicts are improved by the 
time they have served their terms in one 
of these road-building camps. 

One road expert who is thoroughly 
familiar with the efficiency of convict labor 
and its relation to road building phrases 
the matter somewhat as follows: ‘From 
a humanitarian standpoint the use of con- 
victs on the roads is a blessing. Formerly 
in the coal mines and ‘turpentine hells’ of 
the South, the convicts were worse than 
animals, driven to tremendous exertions 
by overseers whose profit depended on 
the tasks being completed in a day, 
and who were absolutely indifferent to 
the sufferings of a bought-and-paid-for 
piece of flesh. Horrors too revolting to 
print were every day occurrences in these 
camps. Today under the new system 
all is different. The convicts work for 10 
hours a day under humane direction, in 
the open, subject to inspection by every 
passerby and with every opportunity to 
complain of harsh treatment. Statistics 
show their remarkable health. The 
death rate among Southern convicts in 
the sections where they do road work, is 
well below that of the respective states as 
a whole in which they work.” 





Convict camp. Bunk house and diner. 
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To be successful with tur 
keys one must have a great 
deal of patience, some skill 
and ordinary judgment. They 


ean not be raised success- 
fully without care, except 
where conditions are perfect 


We have reached the con- 
clusion that health and vigor 
in young turkeys can only 

: be insured by the same 
qualities in the parent stock. Poults that 
lack vitality at the start, wil! not thrive, 
later on if they are given the very best 
of care. We learned this important fact 
after repeated failures with poor stock. 

Gather the Eggs 

As a rule, turkey hens begin laying very 
early in the spring. They usually lay 
their eggs on the ground; therefore it is 
best to remove eggs and replace with hen 
eggs. Be careful not to let a turkey hen 
see you near her nest, because turkeys are 
very cunning and resent intrusion. Some 
varieties of turkeys will lay thejr eggs in 


the hens’ nest but the Bronze usually 
“steals” her nest where it is not easy to 
locate. 


We wrap the eggs in paper and place in 
boxes, one layer deep. They are carefully 
turned every day, until placed for hatch- 
ing. We have kept turkey eggs this way 
for four wecks with good results but it is 
not advisable to risk keeping the eggs so 
long when one can do otherwise. It 
should be remembered, however, that no 
other kind of eggs, (with the possible ex- 
ception of goose eggs) will keep in hatch- 
able condition as long as turkey eggs 

Can Hatch With Incubator 

Turkeys may be hatched by either 
natural or artificial methods. Anyone who 
owns a good incubator and knows how to 
hatch chicks successfully, should have no 
trouble in hatching turkeys the same way 
If large numbers are to be hatched, an 
incubator will be found almost a neces- 


sity. If they are only being raised in a 
small way, the eggs may be hatched with 
hens. The only advantage in hatching 


with chicken hens is that by so doing the 
turkey hens can be induced to lay several 
clutches of eggs in a season. 
Keep Down Lice 

Several years ago we hatched some 
turkeys with chicken hens. They be- 
came very lousy in spite of all efforts to 
prevent it. They would probably have 
been lousy if hatched with turkey hens 
However, the louse killer that we used 
proved to be worthless. Although the 
hens were set in fresh nests, where no 
other fowls had ever been kept, and were 
dusted freely with the louse killer, the 
young turkeys, as stated above, became 
very lousy. 

It was not until the poults were several 
weeks old that we discovered something 





roost 


aA typical turkey 





WITH TURKEYS 


By ANNA GALLIHER 








radically wrong. Some of 
them were about the size of 
a quail and others were 
larger when they began to 
droop and act queerly. They 
sometimes refused to eat and 
acted as if they were blind. 
Sometimes they would wheel 
around and round in a sort 
of fit. They would reel and 
stagger as if they were too 
weak to walk. And it was all wales 
by lice. We had used plenty of 
lice powder as stated, but it would 
not kill the lice. It me ‘rely drove them 
from one place to another, and we 
had missed the place where they were the 
most numerous, that is, their wings. 
We had dusted the inside but never 
thought of the outside. After several of 
the turkeys had died we made a thorough 
examination of the others. There were 
hundreds of large lice on the outside of 
their wings, among the feathers and also 
the quills. This is a favorite hiding place. 

Raise the short feathers on the shoulder 
directly over the large quills. Spread the 
wings and examine carefully. If the 
turkey has any lice at all they are sure to 
be most numerous there. A little olive 
oil or castor oil will kill lice quickly, and 
will not injure the turkeys. We have also 
used vaseline, A nei hbor killed some 
large turkeys by using and kerosene 
No more turkeys died after they were 
given the olive oil treatment R little} __* 
of the oil was applied wherever the lice 
were found. It is not a-preventive but 
must come in contact with the lice in 
order to do the work. We have used the 
same treatment for other young poultry 
ever since. We believe, however, that 
there are some good lice killers on the 
market 

When a young turkey begins to droop, 
look for lice. Better look before. A very 
few lice will kill a newly hatched turkey 
in a short time. If they get lousy after 
they are several weeks old, they will 
usually begin to get pale and withered 
looking about the head and shanks 
Their wings hang down and they cease 
to grow Tn fact they seem to go “down 
hill If they are not given relief before 
they reach such a stage, they are likely to 
die. We believe that more young poultry 
die of lice than from all other causes com- 
bined. This is why we have gone into 
such details concerning our early experi- 
ences along this line 

A great advantage in the use of artificial 
methods in hatching and raising poultry, 
is that one does not have to fight vermin. 
A good powder should be used freely on 
sitting hens, if there are any lice on them 
Never use any kind of oil or grease on the 
sitting hen. It will spoil the eggs. Turkey 
hens are not so apt to have lice as chicken 
hens and they are better adapted to the 
raising of poults 

Turkey hens take the young ones out 
into the fields while chicken hens stay 
close around the buildings. In some 
cases this might be considered an ad- 
vantage; but we think the young turkeys 












grow faster when they have plenty of 
range. For several years past we have 
raised all our turkeys with the turkey 


hens. A turkey hen can take care of 
from 20 to 40 poults but should not be 
given more than 17 eggs when she goes to 
sitting. If eggs are put in an incubator or 
under chicken hens at the same time, the 
poults can be easily transferred at night 
to the turkey hens when they are hatched. 


Provide Shelter Houses 


A good, dry turkey house is almost a 
necessity because a coop is not suitable 
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Send éc for 
H.H. HINIKER, x16 Moenkato, Minn. 


i913 CATALOGUE FREE 


land and water fowlsard eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person in- 
terested in poultry for profit. Address 
S. A. Box 66. F 


FORTY VARIETIES, rarer 


and turkeys, Northern raised; hardy and 































PFILE’S 65 Varieties 

AND and Water Powis. 
raised stock, with eggs im season 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de 
secriptive try ri9is. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, Preeport, Il 


It pays to keep bees right and 
raise yourown honey. Send to 
day for Free catalog of BEE SUPPLIES 
and samplecopy of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL; oldest bee paper in Americaand indispep 
sable to the beekeeper. Dodont & Seas Rex 1. Ham’ iton, Tt 
Varieties, Rocks, W yandottes, ing 
3B rons . Reds, Dorkings, Brabmas, 
~pane. Cornish, Unkgureige Hou tS) 
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RHODEISLAND WHITES is Sis: 
layers. for hatching. Send 10cents t tor Good Poul 
try. Trellghow tom to =e peter pay: quotes prices anc 
gives valuab vering three months’ work with 
poultry. Shorewood Parme Ce.. Seuaatuck. = Te lee Reeue Co., Saugatuck, Mich 
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copy of —- in Bee Culture 
for the Alo 4 bee supply catalogue. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO 


Farm Rox 316. Medine, Ohie 


WEPAYS80A MONTH SALARY 
Encee conrany, seaastshbesrters wnatiees 
50 BREEDS ena, Ducks, Geese and 


Turkeys. Send 4 cents 
W. A. WEBER, Box 976. Mankato, Minn. 





. MONEY MAKING POULTRY 
eee eae hos 
TM. JONES CO. Box"'18. Des Molzes, ls 
WE PAY *36 Aas c= 


Year's contract. Imperial ¥f¢ Co. Deot. 
48 BREEDS 7. que ®. 


Guineas, 

Large Catalogue 4c Ziemer, Austin, Mino 
yaneeees bred fowls prise stock 

55 «: os fovea Beautiful 80 page cataloge 

mailed ator te. c. nar TWOOD, Box 6, Dundes, Mies. 


90 oes Ben St 


60 page Book 10c. J. A. BERGEY, Box GS, Telforc. Ps 
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chicks, circular free. THE Val 
Biker eas (DAR GROVE, WI8C, 


‘or 
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bators. 
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H. D. ROTH, Box 25, a PA, 
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The New Poison in the Tube 
RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 


Kills Rats, Mice and Roaches Instantly 
This new formula was produced 





for poults. Those | 
who have tried} 
keeping young! 
turkeys im coops 
know that they 
seldom thrive. It | 
is next to impos- | 

Mmsible to keep an 
M@eyordinary ¢ 00 p 
me ry in damp 


after years of careful experiment- 5 weather During recent years we have 


ing, and is guaranteed to kill every 
Uime or money refunded. No mixing 
no spreading—ciean, simple and 
sure. Use on any kind of bait. Kee 
indefinitely. Price 25c and $1 a tu 
at all or direct from us, ore 
paid. Geta tube today 
THE RAT BISCUIT COo., 
68 A Limestone St. Springfield, 0 








FOR INFORMATION AS 10 LANDSIN 
| The Nation’s | 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in ie Yuse North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alsbama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, E. N. CLARK, 
A. &1. Axt.for Florida, A. & |. Agt. for Virginia 
Alabama, Georwia, and the Cosotinas, 
Jacksouville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C. 


SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


are s pronounced success — 
substantially built — like a 
piece of furniture — sold on 

— satisfaction guaran- 
teed—send 10c for a copy of 


































SEND A POSTAL 


years to 1 ook _— w it beats 
others in 25 different ways. Tells facts 
ou ought to know before you buy any 





TRIUMPH 
Incubator leader of the year. 
Built for a lifetimeservice—big 

wood case, Basswood in 








The Poultry Medicine 
qrandard for i fer 5 roars, sare, Cares Roaw, Colts. Canker, 
Head, Bowel 


Swelled Complaint, etc. 50c, post- 
d. Sample 6c. Lee’s Lice ‘Killer and Egg 

er have no equal. Mandy Lee Incubators, 
purely scientific and operated rule. Mois- 
ture and ventilation measured like heat—and 
adapted to heat. Valuable Lee books, free. Address 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1116 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


YOUR HENS Fermers sod Fanciers 
YOUR FARM sist foiecressts 
YOUR MONEY $5 sgi See | 


uae Bese Coy int oe. —s 


Vag 
Reet Rica S ienemér bl INE OF OF INCUBATORS Al RS AND 
BROODERS—$2 25 to $48 each. Write toda 








kept all the young turkeys ‘in houses 
ae soon as the turkeys are hatched they 

— ed in a basket and brought into | 
the ouse, If there is no sunshine they | 
are placed near the kitchen range. It is | 
not safe to leave young turkeys in the | 
nest. They are apt to be crushed to| 
death or killed by rats. About the first | 
thing a young turkey needs is sunshine 
It is time wasted to offer a turkey food | 
befere it 1s 48 hours old ; 

Feed for Poults 

Sunshine and fresh air seems to be 
more essential than food. When about 2 
days old they begin to eat a little. The 
first feed is always the same, dry bread | 
crumbs sprinkled with clean coarse sand 
We never feed boiled eggs because they | 
cause bowel trouble in all young fowls | 
we have found, if continued an length | 
of time. After the turkeys are a be days | 
old we begin to add some coarse steel 
cut oatmeal to the bread crumbs. Also | 
a little green stuff. Rolled oats may be 
used instead of the oatmeal. If the com-| 
mercial chick foods are used they should | 
be thoroughly cooked. Don’t feed oar 
much corn to young turkeys. An occas- 
ional feed of corn bread may be given to 
give variety to the ration, but they should 
not have it very frequently. 

Over-feeding must be guarded against 
When turkeys have plenty of range they 
require very little grain. We learned this | 
after several years of wrong feeding and 
poor success. We have always been in- | 
clined to feed the young turkeys too much | 
and too often. Their digestive organs | 
should not be overtaxed. A turkey is a 
very greedy fowl and will eat whenever 
food is offered, even if itscropis already full 

Grass, insects, etc., are the turkey’s | 
natural food. Therefore, if they have 
free range they will need only a little 
grain once or twice a day, after they get a 
start. Wheat is good for turkeys after 
they are 6 weeks old. We give the young 
turkeys a little feed every morning before 
they start out to forage. They seldom 
need feed when they return at night. If 
they have to be kept in the house as they 
sometimes do in wet weather while they 
are small, we feed a little four times a day 
Sand, sharp grit and charcoal are always 
kept within easy reach. Chopped onion 
tops, lettuce, dandelion leaves, etc., take 
the place of green stuff found on the range. 

Indeed we find it a good plan to feed 
onions to the turkeys from the time they 
are hatched until they are sent to market. | 
It would take too much time and space to 
fully explain why onions are beneficial 

Those who are planning to raise turkeys 
should plant an extra patch of onions. | 
Pure water, fresh air, and clean roosting- 
quarters are conducive to success. 





Poultry Paragraphs. 
ou disapprove of a hen walking her 
to death, confine her in a slatted 
cane and let the chicks range within call 
of her voice. Another advantage of this 





Robert Essex Incubator Co., 67 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARRE GRANITE ROCK FACB 
MONUMENT ONLY $100.00 

Direct from quarry to customer. 

ts wanted everywhere. Monuments 

of all kinds Write for agents’ liberal terms. 
MOORE MONUMENT CO., 

52 EB. 3d St., Steriing, Illinols 


260 EGG INCEBATOR, $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 
No lamps, so expense, no costly mistakes. Over 
§50,000 sald Thousands of testimonials. Agents 

wanted. Free Catalog with Speeial Introductory Offer 
Hen incobstor Co., Sta. H, Dept. 26, Los Angeles, Ca! 

















special reason, it is wisdom to have all 


bird whatever its age, but do it by proxy.) 


method is that the coop can then be 
placed in the garden, with benefit to the 
chicks as well as vegetables. : 

I do not believe in coddling weaklings. 
Unless chicks are very valuable for some 


misshapen and dwarfed ones immediately 


killed. (The form of verb was intention: al. 
I have never mustered courage to kill a 


ef 
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Gem Chicken Coops protect from every- 


Made of one piece galvanized iron. 
Metal or wood floor 
at night. Eight feet floor « ace. 
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DECISIONS 


By A. L. H. STREET, Attorney 
SSS St eS See 


Remedies of Buyer on Breach 
Warranty of Farm Machinery 


A buyer of farm machinery has the 
choice of two remedies on discovering 
that the machinery will not do the work 
it was warranted to do, or is not of the 
quality the seller represented it to be 
(1) he may retain the machinery and sue 
for the damages sustained through the 
breach of warranty, or counterclaim for 
such damages on being sued for the price, 
or (2) he can sue to rescind the sale and 
recover any amount paid on the price; 
but he cannot pursue both remedies. 






of 










(Washington Supreme Court, Blake- 
Rutherford Farms Company vs. Holt 
Manufacturing Company, 126 Pacific 





Reporter 418) 





—fOR- 


Liability of Seller of Horse for Misre- 
presentation 

If a seller of a horse represents him to 
be a good horse “in every way,” sound, 
and capable of doing any kind of work, 
he is liable for the damages sustained by 
the buyer on the horse being found to 
have a fatal disorder, where the seller 
either knew that the representation was 
untrue or did not actually know that it 
was true. ~(Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court, Ballard vs. Thibodean, 84 Atlantic 
Reporter 412.) 


—FOC R= 


Real Estate Broker’s Right to Com- 
mission. 

A real estate agent is not entitled to 
recover a commission for procuring a 
buver for land, where no sale was com- 
pk ted, unless he shows that the person 
produced by him was ready, willing and 
abis to purchase the land on the terms 
fixed by the owner, and that failure to 
complete a sale was not due to any fault 
of himself or the prospective purchaser. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Steven- 
son vs. Bannan, 84 Atlantic Reporter 447). | 



























Landlord’s Liability for Preventing 
Making of Crop 

If a landlord prevents his tenant from 
making a crop, the latter is entitled to re- 
cover the cash market value of his share 
of the crop, which he probably could have 
raised, less any amount which he could 
cr did earn during the time covered by 
the lease contract, and less any expense 
which he would have incurred in hiring 
hands, ete., to make the crop. (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals, Brooks vs. Davis, 
148 Southwestern Reporter 1107.) 











Damages Recoverable on Breach of 
Warranty as to Horse’s Gentleness 
When a horse is represented by its 
seller to be gentle, he is liable in damages 
resulting to the buyer from the horse’s 
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Make the Parcel Post. More Valuable 
by using 


Western Eheciric 
Rural 
Telephones 


They save 
time and 
money for 


If you have a ru- the farmer. 


ral telephone, are 
you making the 
most of it? 








If you have none 
and your commu- 
nity has none, organ- 
ize a telephone com- 
pany. We will show \es2 
you how. 


Write for our booklet No. 31 
on raral telephone lines. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Savannah St. Louis Oakland 
Philadeiphis Richmond Omaha Angeles 
Buffalo las Oklahoma City Seattle 
Pittsburgh Houston Denver 

Cleveland Salt Lake City 








EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 
5,000 Building Material Offers 2 


in New Gordon-Van Tine Catalog a 


present prices are 50 per cent under the 

market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- 

terial Catalog, with 5,000 ain offers, is now ready 

for the mails. If you are ge ng to build a home, this 
great sale of Guaranteed Building Material enables you 

to make a clean-cut saving of from $500 to $1,500. If you 
are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry 
house. garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big 
FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 
practical and artistic plans ever drawn for houses costing 
from $600 to $6,000. We will not only save you from $500 to 


$1,500 on the material to build a house, but will furnish, 

FREE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s Blue Print 
Plans and Specifications for any house you select from 
the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to 


pay stage and mailing this magnificent book. 
A, Don’t put off writing for the my em with over 
aterial. 


5,000 money-saving offers on Building 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
5056 K, Street 
















vicious character, though the seller made | 
the representation innocently and in good | 
faith, since one has no right to positively | 


represent a fact not known to him to be} 
true. Tue buyer is entitled to recover 
for personal injuries resulting from the 
horse running away, not being Itmited to 
the difference vetween the value of the 
animal as he was represented to be and 
he actually was. (North Carolina 
Supreme Court, Hodges vs. Smith, 75 
Southeastern Reporter 756). Ed. Note.— 







as 



























The court finds that the horse’s “‘natural 
gait was running away and kicking.”’ 





Tenant Not Entitled To Minerals 
An ordinary farm lease does not entitle 
the tenant to take coal or other minerals 
from the land. (Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, Trustees vs. Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, 84 Atlantic Reporter 820.) 
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With an Ideal Rope machine anyone can make halter ropes 
or cow tiesathome They will cost only two cents each and | 
— will be just as good as the ones that cost 15 cents apiece at) 

the store. You can make them out of binder twine and! 
==a the rope will be better than youcan buy. The best fibre 

3 is used in making binder twine and when twisted into rope 
is better than any kind of rope. 

make 


is 
with an Ideal Rope 
Rope his twine up into rope in a 


Machine it 
With an ideal Machine you 
few minutes’ 


The Ideal Rope Machine Costs Only $1.00 





We gessuniae i be of good material and to last a lifetime or 
® gf Gnary ane fany buyer wears one ost with orninary usage oa the 
vew of Raney. Bee wanted Sore county. Write |} 
circular or send $1. machine to be i 


1 ship another 
for free descriptive 
E. O. BERG MFG. CO., Dept. C, Madison, Minn. | 














$9.00 Incubator & $4, Brooder for $10. FREIGHT PREPAID 165 Chick Sosotes 

High, roomy aursery, Strong, meta | case, East of Rockies. Alene 94 

Automatic heat regutstor, | Reliable non -breakabie lamp, | Very sensitive thermometer, 

Coid-rolted copper watertank, | Wide dead air space. 

Has made many100°% hatohes | Spacious ape chamber, 

eafety lamp. is roomy and easy to \. 

Order direct from this advertisement, We tee satisfaction or you get 
all your money back quick, Brand new Book free, Order Now. 

NATIONAL INCUBATOR COMPANY, 1348 19th St., Racine, 
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SAMPLE OUTFIT 


I Just to introduce our famous line of 


| quick-sélling Linro Products, we are going i 

to deliberately present to every man or 

| woman who answers this advertisement 2 
our big FREE $4.00 Sample Outfit offer. This 
great fine consists of 140 high guality, .—— 

t selling 2 neceasitice—Coffees— a 
— Spices — — Talo— Face Pow - 


{ Qream— mes and $2 others. a 
necessity { Biggest, surest, 
Sslltan line 4 the world. Hustlers coin money. 
4 new selling plan makes $3 to $10 a 


PRs uired—no experience 
easy. oO money req ~~ 
B} neceesar Hing li arket. 


eee Easiest se 
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— everybody 
b illion fam- 
inro Products. Used by over one million fam- | 
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: eit yrigetonestorwonderial 
wew sen u 
Bit eetiwic Outae Omer FREE by return mail | 
THE LINRO CO., Dept. 528 St. Louis, Mo, 
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‘United States’’ isonly engine that stands 
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Myers’ Wonderful Sewing Awi 

sews leather, canvas, shes—anything, heavyor light. 

Con.p-eve repair shop in itself. Saves many trips to 
~ —s wagon covers, blank- 
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282 Pages. 788 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2561 
articles described. Every musical instrument. Free 
trial. Superb quality. west prices. Easy pay- 
ments. Mention i you are int i in. 





THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
312 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 95 E, 4th Ave., Cincinnati. 
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-™§ LEARN. AUTOS 


R. Petticrew, Manager, ._ 
RCE POST MEASURE 
FREE Hg mt omy with Zone Rates, and 
Government ations. You can’t get along with- 
outone. M free upon request. 
The John Shillito Company 
633 Raee Street, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


How to Get Good Hatches 


Continued from page 80 

degree and cooling the eggs 10 minutes 
longer. I keep a machine at about 104 
or 105 degrees during the day, cool the 
eggs well at bedtime and keep tem- 
perature about 101 degrees during the 
night. I prefer that method to the one 
usually recommended, after testing ma- 
chines side by side one held at exact 
temperature and the other with this 
variation. But unless the operator is 

sitive of the control of his machine, 
It is safer not to vary the temperature in 
this way. If the machine is well handled 


treatment to prevent good results and the 
heat may vary from 96 to 106 degrees the 
third week. But the general rules which 
come with a machine are a safe guide, 
though they resemble those given the 
amateur photographer in that neither 
eggs nor photographic plates are as sen- 
sitive to slight variations from correct 
management as the powers-that-be main- 


tain. 

After the first egg is pipped, do not 
turn them. If ante 10 or more eggs 
under a hen and intends to brood them 
artificially, it is wise to take them from 
the nest as soon as one is pipped. If put 
between thick woolen cloths near a stove 
where the temperature can be kept be- 
tween 85 and 92 degrees, they no Seon 
need the hen and will be free from lice, as 
they may not be if they once come in con- 
tact with the hen. If there are less than 
eight eggs, there are too few to keep up 
the proper degree of warmth, so one 
must take the chance of lice 

Whether eggs are under the hen or in an 
incubator, many chicks are apt to be un- 
able to get out of the shell—either be- 
cause the shell is unnaturally hard, the 
chick too large because of excessive 
* “alpen or too weak to make the strug- 
gle. 

When an egg shows no sign of life, hold 
it to the light to locate the air cell, in the 
center of which make a small opening with 
a very sharp pointed pen-knife or one 
blade of the manicure scissors, the latter 
being preferable as you will be better 
able to guard against cutting too deep. 
Enlarge this opening to the size of a 
penny. If you can then see the chick 
moving strongly, that opening will be 
sufficient to give it air and prevent its 
smothering. if the beak is Rsv the 
lining and the chick seems feeble, use the 
head of an ordinary pin as a knife and, 
commencing at the chick’s beak, care- 
fully chip away the shell at the large 
end; but use great care to avoid injury to 
the membrane or cause bleeding. ave 
ready strips of woolen cloth two-and-a- 
half inches wide and a foot long and boil- 
ing water. As soon as the opening is 
made, dip one of these strips in the hot 
water, wring well and wrap about the egg, 
leaving the end open. Then place the e 
in the machine or some warm place. The 
heat will make the chick sweat and soften 
the lining. 

A neighbor once called me to discover 
why none of her chicks were coming out, 
telling me that she had noticed that all 
her eggs had such hard shells that it was 
difficult to break them on the edge of a 
dish when cooking. (Her hens were run- 
ning where concrete work was being done 
and obtaining their grit there.) The 
chicks were 30 hours overdue, but we 


;| saved many by opening the shell and using 


damp heat. 


If your pullets do not lay before they 
are 6 months old, study your system of 
brooding to discover what is wrong. 
You will probably find that the retarded 
maturity of your birds is due to some 
fault in the rearing of the young chicks. 





| Read our free incubator offer on page 
| 87 and our $10 prize offer on page 41. 








the first 10 days, it takes pretty bad| 





ever shown in men’s 


puits. It isa 


material as coat lining. Trousers 
style, with two side, two hip a 
pocket; ide buckle straps; belt loops, etc.; 
ed with percale. T of th 
such as canvas, hair ” 
Sizes: 34 to 44 inches chest 


Than Cloth! 


. We will make your beef or horse, 
hides up into robes or costs for you at & price 
ander tat you would pay for an odinary cloth 
overcoat. They will be 

Softer, Lighter, Stronger 
than any other fur coats or robes — can secure 
elsewhere. We specialists in the artof high- 
class tauning. t us send you our cat- 
siog and price list. 


DUBUQUE TANNING & ROBE CO., 
48 S. Main St., DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
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HEN we consider 
the slight cost of 


the farm shop—a 


cheap building in which to 


THE FARM SHOP 


Its 
Equipment 


By JOHN MARSH 


-—— “wh 


a lathe for wood turning, and 
a power saw. These are not 
at all difficult to make, if you 
have the time and materials 
on hand, and will serve the 








work, and a few tools, there 
is no investment which will 
pay such large dividends in the way of 
time and money saved. In many cases 
an old building, otherwise but little used, 
may be fitted up for the shop. Its size 
will depend upon the amount and variety 
of work which you will have to do, and 
the machinery equipment which you ex- 
pect to install, but it should be at least 
15 by 20 feet. If you can arrange a stor- 
uze room overhead it will be found very 
vonvenient for storing lumber and ma- 
terials 

In the line of furnishings, put in a solid, 
substantial work bench, not less than 10 
feet long, with abench stop at one end to 
hold boards for planing. Get a good 
sarpenter’s vise and fasten it securely to 
me side of the bench near one end. 
Also, get a good forge and blower, a medi- 
im sized anvil and a blacksmith’s vise, 
or you will often need to do a little black- 
amithing and iron repair work. 

It will pay you to take time 





some rainy day to put up 
ihelves on which to arrange 
ools, racks for chisels and bits, 
and boxes with compartments 
or different sized bolts, washers 
and nails. A stove will be 
1ecessary to make the shop 
omfortable on the cold, stormy days of | 
winter when no work can be done out of | 
loors. 
Equipment of Shop 

A complete stock of tools is not a neces- 
tity in the farm shop, but you can not 
well get along without the following: A 
sross-cut hand saw, a rip saw, a hatchet, a 
ateel square, two planes, a draw knife, 
a set of chisels, a brace and set of wood 
boring bits, a blacksmith’s hammer, a 
light hammer, a set of twist-drill bits, a 
set of taps and dies for cutting threads, 
two or three pairs of tongs, different sized 
punches, roe one or two cold chisels. 
Other tools may be bought from time to 
time as the need for them may arise. . If 
you have power available, and there are 
few farms where an engine will not prove 
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a profitable investment, you can arrange 





purpose almost as well as the 

more expensive factory made machine. 
Many are kept from taking up this 
line of work by the idea that they 
are not skillful enough in the use of 
tools. This is a mistake, as the greater 
part of farm repair work is not difficult 
to do. (You can get a book, “Farm 
Blacksmithing,” for 50 cents through this 
office.—Editor.) Every farmer is more or 
less of a mechanic and a little practice 
will often develop surprising talent along 
this line. It is a good scheme to get 
the boys interested and will help to keep 
them contented with farm life and farm 
work. If you are equipped for repair 
work you will soon be called upon to do 
odd jobs for the neighbors, rte pth an 
honest dollar can be earned in this way. 
it will pay you to keep on hand a stock 
of bolts of different sizes and lengths. 
Keep in stock.a few rods of round iron, 
say three-eighths, one-half and _ three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter; also some 
hoop iron for barrel hoops and light bands, 
You can sharpen harrow 
teeth, cultivator shovels and 
mattocks; replace worn and 
broken knives and guard plates 
on mowing machines and 
binders, and replace broken 
links in chains. You can make a supply 
of open rings and clevises for your own 
use, and some to sell to your neighbors 





Get a supply of singletree clips, and work 
up some well-seasoned, tough hickory 
into singletrees that will not break the 
— time your wagon sticks in a mud 
ole. 

If you have a broken buggy shaft or 
wagon tongue, you can buy one ready 
made and replace it yourself much cheaper 
than the village carpenter or blacksmith 
will do the job for you. It will pay you to 
do your own sled soleing, but as this re- 
quires considerable care and practice, per- 
haps it is best to leave this job for the pro- 
fessional shoer. 

Care Saves Repair 

There is no work that will prove more 

profitable than a thorough cleaning and 


















































Dealer 


To show you the Many advant- 

ages the Richards-Wilcox Tubular 
Steel Frame Grind Stone has ovef 
the ordinary muscle-cramping, back« 
breaking kind. You'll be favorably 
surprised with the easy manner in 
which this machine can be operated 
and you'll be convinced, just as 
thousands of other successful farmers 
have been convinced, that it’s far 
superior to any grind stone you ever 
saw before, regardless of name, make 
or price. 


Remember, It's the Richards-Wilcos 
Tubular Steel Grind Stone we've been 
telling you abour—the one equipped 
with ball-bearing journals, easy run- 
ping pedal cranks and adjustable seat 
and stone. Be sure that's the kind 
the dealer shows you—iook for the 
R-W trade mark. 


Our latest Grind Stone Catalogue and 
interesting book are yours free fos 
the asking. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
144 Third Street 
Aurora, Ill. 


We also make an excellent Powe 
Grind Stone that 
you can attach 
to your gas 
engine. 
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You throw away halt 
of your corn when 
you feed without ar 
Only about half of the 
food value of your corn 
saamcrop is in the grain. The 
rest is in cobs, stalks and 
leaves. The Indiana Silosavesall this 


and gives you summer forage all year 
round. 25,000 farmers have proved it 


Write for Booklet. Address nearest office 
INDIANA SILO CO. 


Anderson, Ind. Des Moines, In. Kansas » Moe 
Union Bidg. 4i5 Indiana Bidg. 3) Silo b 
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oiling of the farm machinery and vehicles 


at least once a year, and this work may 
usually be attended to in the winter when 
other work is slack, provided you have 
some suitable place in which to work 
Look them over very carefully, tighten 
up loose nuts, repaint pees wood and 
metal parts, and oil the boxes and bear- 
ings. Forinstance, our neighbor bought at 
a public sale a grain binder, paying about 
one-fifth of the cost of a new machine. 
This binder had only been slightly used 
for two years, but through exposure was 
so badly rusted and weathered that it 
looked much older. Since it has been 
taken apart and thoroughly cleaned and 
painted, it is practically as good as new, 
and is actually worth three or four times 
the price he paid for it, which shows that a 
place where such work can be done is no 
small improvement to the value of the 
farm. ° 

But it is when something breaks in the 
busy season of planting or harvest that 
the farm shop is most appreciated. Two 
years ago in mowing through a very heavy 

tch of grass we broke the head off the 
nife bar of the machine. With the day’s 
mowing just begun, the prospect of losing 
a day of sunshine and fair weather by a 
trip to the village shop, with perhaps a 
long wait while our work was being done, 
would have been very discouraging, to say 
the least. But with the aid of our humble 
farm shop, the break was repaired, and 
within one hour after the breakdown the 
machine was again clicking merrily awa 
just as strong, if not stronger than when it 
left the factory. 

After several years’ use we have con- 
cluded that the farm shop is a good in- 
vestment, and that it has already saved 
many times its cost. 


FC 


Some Notions About Gasoline 
Engines. 

If a man resides in a country where 
there is seldom sufficient breeze to operate 
a windmill, it will pay him to purchase a 
small gasoline engine to run his pump, 
especially if his stock must depend on the 
well for water. The little engine will do 
its duty night and dav and in the calm as 
well as in the storm. Its chug, chug is a 
satisfaction to the tired farmer. 

Every man who handles much stock 
should own a feed grinder, and there is no 
other power as cheap as that furnished by 

































Scythes 
Section Kuives and all the 


havethemready. Keepthem ready 





in quality as they use. 


Cleveland Grindstones 


to pay for somethin 


626 Hickox Bidg. 
Cleveland, 0. 


other implements for farming— 


lose valuable hours going to town to have done 
the work you can do quicker yourself on a good 
e. Get a grindstone—one of specially 
selected stone for farm use and mounted for power or 
hand running. Then, when you want a cuttin 
a tool, do just as the manufacturer did in the first place, 


Nine out of ten agricultural implement 
and tool manufacturers use Cleveland 
grindstones. The stone shown here—one 
of twenty models—is exactly such astone 


You can always tell the genuine 
by the trade mark. 
Do not be fooled or misled into thinking that 
5 any rough stone is y er - > 
on 


“burn.’’ They are the highest q 
no higher priced than you > we ing 


our booklet, “Sharp Tools Pay Big,”’ 
and send us name of your dealer. 


<\ SHE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 
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the gasoline engine. Often the owner may ' 


be able to pay all expenses by grinding for 
his neighbors. 

A small gasoline engine may be used to 
turnish power for running the churn and 
the washing machine to the delight of the 
housewife. 

For sawing wood with a circular saw, a 
gasoline engine is ideal power. With but 
little expense it will drive a saw through 
eight or ten cords of wood each day 


In the western states where irrigation is |- 


sxtensive, gasoline engines are used by 
hundreds to furnish pumping power 
They do their work to perfection and are 
run at a nominal cost. More and more 
these engines will be used for service in 
those localities where pumping plants are 
a necessity.—W. D. Neale. 


—¥Og. 
The Best Paper. 


You are giving us without doubt the best r 
going, not excepting the C.G., which in my j= 
ment is just touching the high places. I am not 
saying this to jolly you but simply to express my 
admiration for your efforts.—W. Milton Kelly 
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Work first, then rest. 

The only sure way to keep out of 
trouble is never to get into it 

One reason why so many men fail is 
because they are unable to borrow any 
more money. 

A man can put his stocks and bonds 





= | 





into a deposit vault for safe keeping, but 


there’s no place he can keep his reputa- | 


tion out of danger. 


| 
Read the free incubator offer on page 87. Pi 


ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 


fits of 
levels and get grades, make and your tile at low cost. 
FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE | con ° 
ease mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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es made—only 


three 
. p., two cylinder opposed engine do any work uiring from 14 
enay $0 aperele. 


. We guarantee, 
trial. Write for new catalog showing 1913 Models with 





Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-in 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. O., does it, Thousands of 
others doing it. Why not yout Pull an acre of 
stumps a day. Douvie the land value—grow » 
crops on virgin soil! Geta 


ly all steel, triple power stamp puller 
ore power than a locomotive, 

lighter, 400% stronger than cast iron puller. 
days’ free trial. 3 yearguarantiee to repiace, i, 
castings that break from any cause. Double 
ieors't Speen pric 
rom owners. Special price 

will interest you. Write now. ‘address | 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1234 inches long. One operates i 
600 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by Tile thoroneh Shy Sees 


D 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
bene: underdrainage, how to take 


Box 302. ST. JOHNS, MICH, 


erosene or any fuel oil without extra equipment. 


kerosene they give 
on gasoline. Do more work and save you S0c on the 
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Greatest 


Cream Separator Offer 





a is 1s positivety the greatest bone Side. no money ome omere ever spade on nany cream separator, 
Melotte— im Belgium cream ‘armers of the Un 

nes for the first time. Owning to ié a nts © ‘set the patent +d hn 4 contract arrangements 

this won hb machine has never oo sold int —e-r The only «4 bearing separator, 


to yeu on one of the most 


imported Frensh-Shigiun Separator 


eaned, the easiest to run and the most mechan- 
record breaking 











30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
















Your simple word that 78 would like to see 
this separator in your own barn or 


Some people pretend to ve you a free trial. but they 
ask you to give them you = fest. W 


dairy house brings it to Poh Nang - Tae 


ou instantly. We want to give you a free demonstration. Note 
ai remarkable simplicity. Study the operation of its self-balanc- your mone =. Test the Melotte separator 
ing bowl. Post yourself on the operations of its wonderful | Way, wate its go up, watch the increase in the amount 
single bearing. Work it against any cream separator that yoo | of cream. itself prowe its worth to you 
ever saw. Put it to any tests that you ever heard of. all | conelusively. Then, if you are thoroughly satisfied, Fou mar bose 
Melotte this for thirty days. Then, if you are not satisfied that thi. is | this separator by sen Gs 2 first small payment. Divide the 
the greatest separator you ever saw, send it back at our expense. | balance up in smal] monthly oe , 
- These pay ments are so nd us a letter or 
me, Monthly Payments Thcje,bs ments are so eee Book FREE st onse for thle great 
notice them. You only pay us of your inc: reat, will sen Prin +,-' A. ue . * * -- 





reased p 
Yous . — 47 le tec it et esl Ws; ite tor o today 
~parator w paying it 2 t 3 fo te us 
book. together with ‘petioukes of this great oder. 


for our great 


Milking the Cow 

Too many milkers regard the job of 
milking as a dirty, disagreeable task. The 
work has resolved itself into nothing more 
than the manipulation of the udder, and is 
hurried through with as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The milk should be drawn slowly and 
steadily. Some cows have very tender teats 
and if you want well disposed cows be 
gentle in your treatment of them. With 
*onstant irritation any cow will fail 
yuantity of milk. 

Do not allow the cows to stand a long 
time waiting to be milked, especially 
those giving a large quantity of milk, as it 
is very painful when the udder has filled to 
the utmost and causes them to be nervous 
und restless. Irregularity in milking will 
lo more to cause a cow to godry than any- 
thing else. 

Cows should also be milked to the last 
lrop, as the last portion of milk is the rich- 
est. Milk, as it is drawn from the udder, 
nearly free from bacteria. The first 
bacteria enter during the time of milking, 
und are naturally from the cow and her 
surroundings. The manipulation of the 
udder works off hair, particles of the skin, 
and in many instances, particles of manure 
that adhere to the hair and udder. All this 
matter finds its way into the milk pail and | 
carries with it great numbers of bacteria. 
The work of milking should be performed | 
in such a way that few bacteria will find | 
their way into the milk. 


in 
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The milk should be cocled quickly an: 
thoroughly immediately ¢fter it is drawn, 
in order to check the growth of bacteria 
that will, under the best conditions, find 
their way into it. All this leads to the | 
conclusion that the cow must be carefully 


1 








cleaned. The currycomb thoroughly but 
gently applied will remove all dirt and | 
other matter clinging to the animal, and | 


is as good for her physical well-being as for | 


the protection and purity of the milk. 
The milking should be done with dry | 
hands. The habit of some 


milkers of we t-| 
ting their hands with milk just as they be- 
gin is a filthy practice and the cause of 
much bad milk and poor butter 


A clean stable, clean cows, and a milker| 
that is personally clean will usually insure 


in milk.—Ellen M. Rissmiller, Pa. 
Don’t forget that a “robber” dairy cow | 
may be nothing more than a poorly ve] 
cow which, if properly fed, sheltered and 


cared for, would be a profitable producer.in 
the dairy 


] 
chk 


BABSON BROS., Agents In United States 





ou everythi a! 
So heed and care for cattle, and 
able as they are now. Write today 


Dept. 3523 _ 





do We are ot Sfrad tif 
e do not a single 
cream fn every 


how to Scabe them twice as | valo- 


19th and California ne Ave. Chicago, Hl. 











Big Graft Fearlessly Exposed 


Is there a bridge like this in your county? 

Would you believe that such a bridge, as you see here, was 
ouilt with money partly stolen from public funds? It is hard tc 
believe but a fact nevertheless, 

Some of these bridges stand entirely apart from any public high 
way, and, as bridges, are absolutely worthless to the public wh¢ 
oad for them, or to any one else. 

In the April number of Successful Earming we shall show how the 
bridge combine divides the territory of a state, Kansas in this in 
stance, and shuts out competition in letting bridge contracts 

Successful Farming has been exposing graft and incompetence in 
bridge work for many months and this is a new line of evidence just 
uncovered. 
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A striking illustration of wanton waste of tax money. 


This picture shows a type of bridge in Kansas that is more ornamen 
tal than useful—built with the taxpayers’ money just to satisfy the 
graftin, nsities of a builder. Read about how such an outrage 
iS possi Read, in the April number, the remedy for such squand 
colies of tox money 

In the April number will also appear a good story on “Dishonest 

andlords and Tricky Tenants” which will hit some one, and an 
other one entitled ‘‘A Township High School” that ought to interest 
every one. By all means have your boys read the splendid articles 
on “Our Junior Farmer’s’’ page. 

Has your subscription expired or is it about to expire? You surely want Suc 
cessful Farming to continue to make monthly visits to your home. 

For your convenience we have placed in this copy of your pops a subscriptior 
renewal blank. All you need to do is to sign your name to the blank, give your 
address. state how long you wish to renew, and mail the blank, with pe aed 
to me. Send postage stamps, post office money order, express money order, sil 
ver, or your own personal che 2 Your personal check is good with me. If you 
wish to renew for seven years, just pin a boilar bill to the coin card. 

When sending in your renewal, why not favor one or more of your neighbors 
by sending in their subscriptions at the same time. 


Renew today and be sure to get the April number. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is for our 
critics, faverabie and unfavorable. None of the v ews 
herein exoressed by our subscrib rs are necessarily our 
views. We do netask you te agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as many reasonable letters as our space 
will permit. 














Thinks Civil Service Rather Partisan 

Looking over the last issue of your paper can say 
the article on “The Free Seed Farce,” is all right 
and that is one thing that should be abolished. 
Still I don’t agree with the writer on the civil ser- 
vice question. Out of the great number of post- 
masters in this state, there is not the small number 
of five who are Democrats. Another instance; 
right in the town of N. A. there aren't two Demo- 
crats in the whole postal department. If there is 
not just as much graft in the civil service as there 
is in the free seed distribution I would like for it to 
be explained. 

I think in the next four years there will be a few 
in the other party who will pass as good civil ser- 
vice examinations as the party now in power.— 
P. M. Bailey, Ind. 

* 


* * * 


Has Docstion: em, 

Yes sir, I want Successful Farming. I never 
knew until sqosvangs a sample y some time 
ago that this journal existed. I had not read two 
pages until | was impressed with the quality, the 
tone and high purpose. It will Fs me consider- 
able pleasure to boost Successful Farming, for I 
will be giving my neighbor a help when I point him 
to a paper like yours —J Kimber Levan, Pa. 

P. S. Any time you desire to send me a few 
sample copies | will be pleased to deliver them to 
desirable or progressive men. 

3. 


Believes in line 
Commenting on the Weldon letter in Our ~~ 


tin of Jan in which Mr. Weldon expresses 
like for the Scouts on the foolish ground of 
su military training, a reader explodes as 
f 


ows: 
I have followed public works for 30 years and 
have been foreman of some pretty good jobs, and 
I want to tell you there is no place on earth for a 
man who cannot cheerfully obey any properly con- 
stituted authority. A man who cannot recognize 
authority cannot properly exercise it when occasion 
nen have i both as a cadet and as a 
militiaman and I am proud to have had the benefit 
of it. 1 have seen the Boy Scouts convert a dan- 
rous gang of ay hoodlums into promising 
poe citizens. oys who are taught to obey 
can be taught that it is very wicked and awful 
foolish to kill birds. I will not say what I feel like 
saying on the subject—not this time anyhow. 
may another time.—Sherwood Humphrey, Ark, 
— os 2. 


Throw Free Seeds Away 
I saw a piece in your paper about the Free Seed 
‘arce. I endorse it. 


The farmers around here have long ago learned to 
throw these seeds into the fire as soon as received, 
but they did’nt learn it until much had been 
done in the way of discouraging the farmer, his 

ood wife and children, oanpeding gardening. We 
fabored faithfully trying to grow something from 
these seeds and that’s the time we got nothing for 
something. ae ; 

If Cy seed distribution cost $6,000,000 it is 
a damage of at Jeast ten times that amount to farm- 
ers. If that isn’t some kind of a humbug, what is? 
—B. C. Vail. Minn, 

- © 62 6 


They Wear the Paper out 

May I drop a few lines to your wonderful little 
paper, Successful Farming? I only wish it was 
made in magazine form so that it would better 
stand the use and handling we give itin our family. 
By the time the whole family gets through reading 
it, it is almost beyond binding for further use. It 
surely has some good things n it. for both young 
and old.—Mrs. Aug. Anderson, Minn. 

Comment: We are glad every member of the 
family makes use of the paper. To prevent its being 
worn out get & Guccenstal Pasmning binder, which 
will cost 60 cents postpaid. This will protect the 
papers for a year, then the old can be taken out and 
a new year put in as fast as they come.—Editor. 

rT S| 


Has Solution for Trust Problem. 

Your paper hits the spot in the way you handle 
the questions of the day and all manner of graft. 

Why couldn't the trusts be controlled by making 
it a penal offense for any firm or corporation to do 
business in more than one place, that buys or sells 
its wares or products at different prices at different 
places—less of course the difference in trans 
portation? ‘ 

It seems to me this would do away with monop- 
oly, and give the individual a chance to do business 
and defy the trust, as the latter must sell as cheap 
in one place as another, and should they give their 
goods away in one place to ruin a competition the 
must do so all over, in which case they would fail. 
So as a result they would not cut their own throats 
to get their compeitors. This might restore healthy 


competition, because the individual or small com- 
pany would go into business, making their own 
prices, regardless of what the oil, meat, or any other 
trusts might do or say ; 

But keep things stirred up and hit from the 
shoulder for the good of both producer and con- 
eumer.—G. C F. 




















Our Insurgency Pains 

Enclosed find renewal to Successful Farming. 
Your insurgent attitude has pained me greatly, 
otherwise I like your paper. 

Comment: hrough insurgency our forefathers 
gained freedom for this country. Thre uh insur- 
gency this freedom will be maintained. Successful 
Farming is on deck to fight for freedom in politics, 
education, religion and everything—freedom, but 
not personal liberty license. —Editor. 

=. - 
Successful Farming Leads All 

I have been a subscriber to Successful Farming 
for several years and have taken and read about al! 
the farm papers, and think Successful Farming is 


way ahead of them all. I like it in all departments. 
—T. F. Ricketts, Nebr. 
Comment: Such praise is flattering—but we 


would like to know from every reader why Succes» 
ful Farming is liked better, or why some other paper 
is liked better. We could make a better paper if 
we knew just what the readers like or do not like 
Will you let us know?—Editor. 

ol yi 


Defends Oleomargarine 

I have noted with much interest what your paper 
has to say about oleomargarine. I regret to say 
that my education is limited and my time filled 
with household duties, but I must write a few words 
in defense of this supposed humbug, oleomargarine. 

It seems that the dairy people have had their say, 
and the oleo people have had theirs, but what about 
we poor people, many of us with large families, who 
cannot afford to pay between forty and fifty cents 
a pound for butter? It is almost ible to get 
dairy butter in this town as most of the farmers sell 
their milk to the creameries, and I have bought 
dairy butter that was not even fit for cooking pur- 


poses. 
Of course the well-to-do people can afford to bu 

creamery butter, but we people do not reli 

a daily diet of bread molasses any more than 

would. To many of us poor ple, oleomar- 

of the items that to solve the 

ving. 

eake with oleomargarine 

be made with the best butter and 

p oan wane 2 Se cae Se tay one She be the 

will be lowered e buy 


on 
misre; esses cn at o® gas J x 
are buying, which is not always case 
Of course I do not know if ol 
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nt: Our friend can buy uncolored oleo 
now that is taxed but one fourth cent 

proposed tax favored ay ae make: 
cents a pound. No one is fighting the manufacture 
or sale of oleo as oleo. It is only when they sell it 
as butter at butter prices that it mes a fraud. 

Millions of pounds are thus sold.—Editor. 

© ” * * 
Free Government Seeds not Wanted 

The article on Free Seeds by John Snure is sure 
a good one. 50 per cent of the free seeds I believe 
0 into the fire, 40 per cent are thrown around until 
royed, and nearly 10 per cent planted. In fact, 
I only remember one man who used what seed he 
got and he was a city truck man. Yet, free seed are 
ee to the wind at public expense.—B. 8. M., 


* * * * 
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Names Government ~~ 

Some nt writer for a first class joke k ought 
to make his headquarters in Washington for a short 
time. They have done some good things in Wash- 
ington, such as killing the Louisiana lottery, and 
then to fill the vacancy they have ting 
their own game. I mean this—I am a homesteader 
on 160 acres of our Uncle Sam's free land in North- 
western 8. Dakota. I came here three years ago. 
I paid my $35 to an experienced,?) locater and have 
been on the jot. ever since. No, I am not complain- 
injz of this. It is asit should be. The sors spot with 
me is this—that after cleaning up such a fraud as 
Louisiana lottery, they pull off one of their own. I 
refer to U. 8. land lottery, such as took place at 
Aberdeen three years ago, where thousands went 
to ee and draw. Some drew; the other 99 per 
cent helped fatten the coffers of the railroad. Yes, 
it was a boom to the town. Extra bartenders were 
in demand. If the crowd had anything left these 
fellows were on the job to get it if they could, and if 
you think they didn't get it, 5 to one of Uncle 
Sam's land lotteries and see. Many who draw a 
lucky number never use it. You can stand on the 
corners, or in the hotel lobby, and you will hear such 
as, “Oh yes, I got No. 501 but what do I want of 
it? I only came for the “time.” Mr. Luckyman, 
if you do go and accept your prize package, what 
do you pay forit? Twice ort times what you 
would if filed in the regular way. 

Another word as to Successful Farming. I take 
it along with the Dakota Farmer and I cannot get 
along without them. ie hit the nail on the head 
and they also put the nail where it belongs before 
hitting. These papers may sometimes contain a 
thought that I can not believe or comprehend, but 

ou won't hear me holler,’‘Fire! Fire!” or start the 
fire with same. We have been having some pretty 
cold days and it requires a good fire. We have it 
Also have Successful Farming and Dakota Farmer 
laid away for future reference where the hand can 
easily reach them and that we — enjoy them as 
we do when it goes down to 46 and 4 low, such 
as January 5th. I am now Se to my 
next paper.—W. M. Wiseman. 8. 




















































Doesn’t Like Cruel Trappin 

I am an interested reader of Smoaseatel Farming 
and am especially interested in the boys part of it. 
Not so much because I am engaged in their kind of 
work, as because I have had the care of a good many 
of them, and I have found them easily influenced 
for either goad or bad. They are frequently cruel 
because they are thoughtless, but their impulses 
can easily be given a direction towards kindliness 


and humanity and they will cultivate consideration 
for other people and defenseless animals. 
Successful Farming gives to its boy readers some 


valuable directions in the use of steel traps, which 
we pothens the most painful instruments of torture 
made. I do not be ieve that so many boys would 
be so willing to inflict so much suffering on an 
animal if they realized what they were doing 
large paper of course has a great opportunity for 
doing work in the cause of kindness and humanity. 
_ Would it be asking too much of Successful Farm- 
ing to say a few words to our boys which might 
start them in the right way of thinking?—A. B. 
Weed, Washington, D. C 

Comment: Trapping is cruel—no getting around 
that. Oh, for a humane trap! Nature herself is 
eruel. I do not like the idea of causing suffering 
by traps, yet we must in some way prevent the in- 
crease of some animal pests. Evenin a question of 
the greater good we should not inflict unnecessary 
suffering. The boys should, as Mr. Weed says, be 
taught kindness to dumb animals. In this respect 
the Boy Scouts are being trained.—Editor. 

> © fas 


Wants Two ‘“‘Bulletin’’ Pages 

Can’t you spare us another “Bulletin Page?’’ 
It is surely interesting. Wouldn’t thiste adry old 
world if we all thought the same. I like to listen to 
a good argument and think it foolish to get huff 
just because the other fellow can’t see the same as I. 

Oh, you single tax! It doesn't look good to me. 
Whom would it benefit, the farmer or the city man? 
Don't you think the farmer is faving the greatest 
per cent of the taxes now? e have 130 acres 
= is 60 rough you Iowa people would never call it a 
arm) over one-half is a bluff, some timber and 
lots of worthless rock. Now, honest, do you think 
that should be taxed as much per ecre as land on 
which John D. Rockefeller has a mansion, and he 
taxed nothing for that mansion? 

And here in Wisconsin that income tax seems to 
bother some. Why is it that a man paid a salary by 
the government isexempt? It seems to me that the 


.. pays good wages for short hours. May- 
I don’t see these things right, but I t to see 
more of those questions written on. e are all 


interested. Isn't it too bad we women can’t vote? 

Oh, but we will sooner or later, and I wish to thank 

you for your editorial on “Women and the Ballot."’ 

‘Is Our Tax Money Squandered” was Y 

think one of the greatest wastes of money is in main- 

easing = an army and building war vessels.— 
rs. E. 


Fi nm, Wis. 
Comment: Bo the readers want two 


es of 


Bulletin? What shal) we give up make 
room for it, if we do? Mrs. Fe n does not 
understand tax. Itis Leneten hand values, 


so her rough land would be taxed little. The farmer 
now bears the burden of taxation. He would not 
under single tax. You now pay for improvements 
put on the ildi fences, drains, trees, 
cvereins that makes for you a better home. The 
Rockefeller mansion would not be taxed at all, nor 
the sliver eo, oe art work, the fine oe fur- 
prs ut ever see a mansion built on 
worthless land? The land bears the tax and I hope 
to show you in the near future how the farmer now 
bears the burden, how the city man escapes, and 
how under single tax the farmer will pay less, and 
the corporations, and eculators and cities in 
general will pay more.—Editor. 


* * * * 


Doesn’t Burn His Paper 

In Our Bulletin of the January issue a man stated 
that he burned his paper. I have had mine all saved 
up from the last three years and I find good use for 
those a good many times. And as for “God blessing 
Teddy,” I hope so, too. Rut if he did before election 
he forgot to t il the people! 

The editorial is the first one I turn to and 
then “Heart to Heart" talks come next. Next 
comes “Temperance Talk,’’ but your temperance 
writer has been off duty the last few mont All 
work and no play. makes Jack a dull boy. That 
would be like reading a farm paper that devoted all 
of its space to farm topics. As to articles upon farm 
subjects I am satisfied that Successful Farming is 
second to no paper in any way. I read every word 
in Successful Farming and like it very much. I 
wouldn’t know where to look for a better paper. 
I wish you good] uck in your good work, equal right 
to all and special favors to none. I and your “Ted- 
dy man” have a world wide difference in opinoin.— 
Louis Longueville, Minn. 

. oo Bos 


Always Being Tempted 

I am a very busy woman and I don’t always have 
time to read your paper when it comes, but 
always put it away watil I have a little time then I 
enjoy it so much. I must say good for you for re- 
fusing tobacco ads. We take F. S. H. but think 
we will quit it on account of its very attractive 
tobacco ads. They are enough to make our young 
boys think they are not men until they have a pipe 
m their mouths. One thing I would like to know is, 
what are the liquor laws of lowa? I used to think 
that the saloons were a menace, but | find there is 
&@ worse nuisance since the saloons were closed. It 
seems that there is not a barn, out house, private 
house or drug shop in town but has a bottle or keg 
to tempt husbands or sons with.—A Reader. 
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Paper Hanging. 
First measure your room and for every 
60 square feet of wall space allow one 


double roll of paper. Remember that the 
lighter tints reflect more light than do 
the darker ones and that a dark red paper 
will fairly devour the light. Do not have 
your paper trimmed at the shop. 

Start With Ceiling. 

When ready to apply it measure the 
exact length for the ceiling, then add three 
inches and cut your first strip of paper. 
Lay the end that comes first from the roll. 
Of course you thought to cut this square 
across before measuring your paper. Lay 
the next strip beside it and slip along until 
it matches in figure, then lay this strip on 
top of the first one and unroll the desired 
length and cut off. So continue until you 
have strips enough for the entire ceiling. 

Now roll these strips and turn over so 
that the back of the paper will be up, 
unroll and place near the edge of the 
table with all ends and edges even. Have 
a large pan ot paste made of gloss starch 
exactly as you make it for starching 
clothes. Have this cold and use a white- 
wash brush for spreading it. 

If your walls are newly plastered they 
may be washed over with either vinegar 
or a solution of brown sugar and water, to 
kill the lime so that the pasted paper 
will stick to the wall. 

Draw the first strip of paper to the 
exact edge of the table nearest you, hav- 
ing the end come to the end of the table. 
Spread thoroughly with the paste as far 
as the length of the table will allow, take 
hold of the two corners, turn back on the 
pasted portion, slip the paper along and 
paste the rest of the strip. Take hold of 
the last corners pasted, bring them back 
to the first two, see that the paper lays 
smooth and edges even. 
longest pair of shears you have trim the 
edge of the paper nearest you. In this 
way there will be no tiny roll of paste 
along the edge to squeeze out and smear 
the previously applied strips. 

Take your pasted strip over your left 
arm, a smoothing brush (a large cloth 
or a whisk broom can be used for this) 
mount your staging, and stand nearest 
the right hand wall. Loosen the end 
last pasted and place against the ceiling, 
allowing it to come down onto the side 
walls one inch at least. See that it runs 
straight, pat or brush smooth for two or 
three feet, then unfold the other end, 
place against the ceiling and smooth 
down. This first strip of ceiling is the 
hardest you will have to put on. 

Now see that the edges of your table 
are perfectly clean and proceed with the 
second strip as with the first. 

Next Paper the Walls. 

Che ceiling finished, proceed to meas- 
ure and cut your side wall strips. Cut 
your paper so as to allow at least three 
inches to run up under the border. Pro- 
ceed exactly as for the ceiling e~ 
Begin to apply the paper beside a door 
casing this is almost certain to be 
plumb, while a corner ,sometimes varies 
a little. Work from left to right, always 
watching that you do not let your paper 
sag at the top of your room, while you 
may not be able to find a very noticeable 
mismatch in any one joining it will have 
a biased look when finished. You can 
sometimes turn a corner without cutting 
the paper but it is usually best to cut and 
Be sure to match the figures 


as 


match 


over doors and windows and under win- 


Then with the | 





dows. A small figure is usually matched 
with less waste than a large one. 

Be sure that the paper comes well down 
to the baseboard, trim evenly and allow 
it to lap onto the baseboard or onto the 
casings. Cut border into convenient 
plengths for handling and proceed as before. 
When you apply this you will see the 
reason for alivaing the ceiling paper to 
lap down onto the side wall—sometimes 
the angle is not quite exact so that the 
border can come up to it, and the lap hides 
the defect. If there is a e bunch of 
flowers in the border cut through this 
rather than through the more open spaces 
as any little mismatching will show less 
there 

For a drop ceiling, which makes a room 
look larger and lower, simply use ceiling 
paper in place of border, matching it at 
the angles and placing your picture mould- 
ing where the two papers meet. 

Follow these instructions and you can 
do as neat a job as any professional paper 
hanger and as they charge about 40 cents 
a roll for side walls and ceilings accord- 
ingly you will have saved a neat little 
sum.—Eleanor R. Bartlett. 


Kitchen Time-Savers. 

To the busy mother doing her kitchen 
work “against time’ every step taken, 
every tick of the clock, counts. Even 
single minutes saved mount up. Here are 
a few proved aids: 

If the jar of fine bread crumbs is empty 
just when crumbs are needed in a hurry 
to complete a dish of scallo meat, 
fish, potatoes, or other vegetables, don’t 
stop to grate fresh bread or roll crack- 
ers, but if there is in the house a box of 
any flaked “ready to serve” breakfast 
food, either corn or wheat, crumble the 
flakes well between the hands before 
strewing over the scallop, and dot the 
layer well with butter, exactly as when 
using crumbs. his is especially de- 
licious with salmon or other fish. 

A food cutter with the largest hole 
plate on is a boon when one is making 
family salads. Cabbage for cold slaw 
can be put through it, care being taken 
not to cram in too much at one time, and, 
while not so crisp as when cut by hand, it 
is yet very delicious to eat. Small bits of 
meat, ond Glen green or blanched stalks 
and tops of celery, if put through the 
coarse cutter and mixed with salad dress- 
ing, seasoning as liked with finely chop- 
ped parsley or a little grated onion, and 
adding chopped pickles or olives, even 
with sliced hard boiled eggs to eke out 
a small quantity, will result in a most ap- 
petizing and homey dish for lunch on 
warm days if served on fresh, crisp lettuce. 

Equal parts of meat and celery can be 
| used for this “hash salad,”’ and odds and 
ends tius carefully combined seldom fail 
to tempt the daintiest of appetites.— 
Mrs. Loren Travis, III. 





—fO g- 
Stuffed Baked Fish. 

Prepare fish for cooking, wash in cold 
water. Make a dressing of bread crumbs, 
| salt and pepper, melted butter and one egg. 
| Stuff fish and sew together leaving enoug 

space for the dressing to raise while cook- 
ing. Have hot water and melted butter in 
roast pan with which baste the fish oc- 
casionally. In one corner of the pan 
place a large white onion which will 
absorb all odor of the fish. The fish 
however will not taste of the onion. Bake 
| about one hour.—Mrs. L. Travs. 













Smart Easter Styles 


Dainty garments 
at ly low 
prices You will be 
charmed with these 
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Catalogue 
is Free 
Let us send you this 
beautitul Book con- 
taining over 200 


ages of the very 
test sty'es in wear- 
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and 
material but there is an 
extra detachabie Robe- 
splerre collar and Dt- 
rectotre vest of white 
Ratine. Coat h 

slightly fitted back 


away front. 
lapels are 















ing’s best quality guar- 
anteed satin Skirt has 
& stitched plait effect 
down left side of front 







pearl buttons. Below 
this ts a aide plait 
end inverted plait 






Back of skirt has a 
double box-plait in cen- 
ter which ts stitched 
down as f the 
knee. Colors: Black, 
navy blue ortan. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust measure, 23 










No. 1V79 
Suit 









to 30 waist measure, 37 to 44 skirt length: also to 
ht misses and small women. sizes 32 to bust, 23 
to 26 waist, and 37 to 43 skirt length. Special 






Easter Price, Mail or Express Charges 
Paid by Us ae hooks $13.98 
35V80—Robespierre Dress, made of rich tus 
trous Satin Charmeuse. Turn-over Robespierre 
collar is of white satin trimmed with satin but- 
tons. The bows at neck and waist are of charmeuse 
ard satin. Three quarter length sleeves have 
fluted ruffies of lace and net. Down entire front of 
dress is a double row of small self covered buttons 
The skirt has a wide stitched panel ip back. Dress 
fastens invisibly in front. Comes in black, navy 
blue, taupe gray or Copenhagen biue, all trimmed 
with white collar. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust and skirt 
length 40 in., also to fit misses or «mall women, 
32 to 38 bust and skirt length 38 in. Skirts are 
meg, He oe santas bem re al Easter 
. all or Express Cha 
y Ue ’ sone be" $12.98 


by Us os . 

6077--Large Hat of Milan Straw, rolled brim 
and round crown trimmed with velvet, at left aide 
is a huge velvet wing and handsome spray of rose 
and follage. Comes in white straw with red roses and 
ee vi Becks = — by , T- roses and biack 
ribbon. ail or Express ar 

Paid by Us ; wore . $4.98 
6V78—-A Smart Hat for Easter, made of fancy 
crimped Silk and Hair Braid Brim is trimmed 
with fluted satin ribbon rosette, and stickup ef- 
fect of Ostrich, crown has stylish Ostrich band 
trimming. Colors: All black, all Gendarme blue 
black with white Ostrich and Cerise ribbon trim- 
ring, also in burnt with biack trimming. $3 98 
Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us®¥- 
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Squibs From a Farm Wife’s Note 
Book. 

There is somthing radically wrong 
with the eyesight of the person who can’t 
gee any good in the world. 

When making fudge, add one teaspoon 
of cornstarch to the other ingredients and 
it will always “fudge” to perfection. 

A little saffron added to the water in 
which tan stockings are weshcd will keep 
them from turning that ugly yellow color. 

A sensible bargain hunter mey save 
many dimes and dollers. Unnecessary 
purchases are always dear, but many a 
mussed garment or soiled picce of cloth 
needs only launderirg to make it just 
what you want. Most cotton goods 
especially are pressed crooked and cut 
better after being washed. 

Don’t postpone necessary or earnestly 
desirable things until “next week.” That 
slippery date is worse even than “to- 
morrow” about never coming. 

Don’t get discouraged these days when 
work crowds you from every side. Do 
what you can and let the rest go undone. 
Haste makes waste you know. 

I love to hear the music of the farm. 


Badly arranged kitchens are one of 
the worst causes of inefficiency. 

If the house plants are not doing well, 
try using a little ammonia in water for 
them two or three times a week. 

To entirely remove the odor of onions 
from the vessel in which they were cooked 
wash the dish, then nearly fill it with cold 
water, add a handful of wood ashes, let 
stand several hours and then wash again. 

Replenish the “emergency shelf” in 
the pantry on those sale days when your 
merchant is using standard groceries 
(canned goods, etc.) as “leaders” to clear 
his shelves and tables of out-of-date goods. 

It was a wise man who said, ‘“Taking it 
easy is often the cause of getting it hard.” 
Come to think of it, we always have to 
pay for it in one way or another—and it is 
usually a harder way. 

There are a couple of useful saw-horses 
across the way that I am going to have 
duplicated. They are just the thing to 
rest a trunk on for packing; to put a 
drawer on for cleaning out, and to make 
an ideal play table for the children with 
one or two of the extra table leaves laid 








across them. 

We don’t. want to be preached at and 
used as the subject for an uplift move- | 
ment? Then let’s buckle down to it and | 
apply our best thoughts and conclusions 
to the solving of our own problems. Al- 
ways the best and most lasting reforms 
work from the inside out. 

Winter is the season of energy and | 
strength. The body must produce more | 
heat to be used in keeping warm. Our 
foods in winter should be the kind to sup- 
ply this demand. 

There are old ladies who are loved and | 
welcomed everywhere—and there are 
others. What kind of old lady will you be? 

Woman’s escape from household drudg- 
ery lies not so much in tools, as in im- 
proved methods of work. 

Too many women put too much em- 
phasis on the tool, and not enough on | 





The Beautiful “NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving 
Style Book F REE 


The ‘*Natrona.’* Money-Saving Style Book—a Book of 
Beauty, of New Fashions and a Book of Bargains. One copy is 
yours free—write for it today. It will help you to dress better 
and still save money. It's filled from cover to cover with bargains 
Waists <- = = § 59 to $5.98 Silk Dresses - = $5.98t0$17.99 
Skirts oe er 26 “ 7,98 Silk Dresses 
Lingerie and Wash and Small Women - 6.98“ 9.98 
Dresses - = 249 °°32.98 Coats for Misses 
Ready-MadeSuits - 3.98 “ 17.98 Small Women ~~ 
Lingerie and Wash Suits for Misses and 
Dresses for Misses and Small Women «~ 2.98 14.98 
SmalliWomen - - 1.98 “ 7.98 Children’s Dresses 4.98 
Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, Leather Goods, 
Jewelry and a complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


"NATIONAL "sii; *10%.35 


Made to Measure Samples of Materials Sent Free 


IMPORTANT: This season, “NATIONAL” Tailor-Made Suits are 
shown in a separate Suit Booklet containing fashion plates of all the 
new styles. This Suit Booklet is of a part of the regular “NATIONAL” 
Style k. It is, in fact, a separate and special booklet, filled exclu- 
sively with Tailor-Made Suits which are made to order. And so now 
please note carefully: 

This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, bat only when asked 

* if you are interested in Tailored Suits, be very sure 


that in writing for your ‘“NATIONAL’’ Style Book 
Send also the Special ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Suit Booklet an Tangle. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 

and expressage all goods part 

Fer se. De fe oe Nousaleans 
pleased, aad we will p y express charges both ways.. 






National Cloak & Suit Co. 
293 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Ps BATIONAL CLOAK 
oa é & SUIT CO. 

& 293 W. 26th Street 
ri New York City 
Send this 7... "rc-oenr 
@ copy of the “NATIONAL 

@ Spring Style Book. 


Z 


o Name...cccoccccocccccocccssoocceece 
* 


Free ra 7 TE SE I ON Oe 


o Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor 

@ Made Suits for Sprng? And do you wish us also 

@ to send you, together with your “NATIONAL” 

@ Money Saving Style Book, the “NATIONAL” Spe 
cial Suit Booklet? 














00 ces cone cobs coveeseseesoscocsse OSo ccccccocscosests oece-o 
At the same time we will send you samples of beautitul new 
Spring materials for Tailor-Made Suits if you state here colorg 




















A New Lining ‘=. Old Stove 


You can apply it yourself in five minutes—costs For 
only eighty-five cents. Just put these soft, pliable bricks 
in them with your fingers nst sides like 


Gias handocsund teartas mmtiche 





(rice ba long se irom fining stage red 
rn vig or warping. Can 
to FET A STOVE, ware or round, 
rick wrapped in . 
toed, to Seach zon, in pertoct condition 
polante rey ull directions in each package. Al 
nm more than stoves. Order from ie adve 
Money back if not pleased. Send today, 85c tor 


The Plastic Stove 1305 W. 35th § 















PARCEL POST MAP FREE 


The plainest and most convenient Parcel Post Map published. Every farmer and 


business man should have a copy. 


The new Parcel Post System was established over the entire United States on January 1st, this 


themselves. | year. The system will virtually make an express office out of every postofiice. 


Any woman can reduce the drudgery of 


You should be fully informed regarding Parcel Post rates and provisions of the Parcel Post law. 
Our Parcel Post map which we offer you free, explains every detail of the system. By referring 


her work by better planning and aITANE- | to your map you can instantly tell the cost of mailing a package of the lawful size and weight to any 


ing the way in which she works 

Make a program of things you will | 
try to do instead of making a lot of re- 
solves that begin, “I will not.” 









rs see” 


| point in the United States. The map is so simple a child can use it. 


Besides the map and zone units the map I want you to have contains a table of rates, a com- 


plete synopsis of the law, stating what is mailable and what is not mailable, an easily understood rate 
seale, ete. In fact this map covers the entire Parcel Post matter. 


Send for one of these maps at once. You should by all means know all about this new system. 
al Offer: The Successful Farming Parcel Post map complete _as described above will be 


sent free and postpaid to anyone sending us 35 cents for a two-year subscription to Successful Farme 


eo fe ee % | ing, new or renewal. Order today for yourself and friends. You and they need the map now. 
a =e ~~ 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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By JESSIE 





If you-will just try my method of cook- 
ing dried fruit, following directions im- 
plicitly, I am sure that “having tasted, 
you will taste and taste again.” 

Many of us, for a number of months 
of the year, are debarred from any fresh 
fruits except apples, and some = toe do 
not have apples, and it behooves us to 

ive more consideration to the dried 
ruits. 

Dried fruits have many advantages, 
they are wholesome and convenient; there 
is no risk of chemical poisoning as results 
of fermentation; they are economiéal, and 
if they are properly cooked they are de- 
licious, and many appeti#ing dainties can 
be made of this much abused line of food 
products. Dried fruit has been unfairly 
and unjustly treated, and has fallen into 
disrepute because only in exceptional 
cases does it appear on our tables, at its 
best. 

Restore to Natural Condition 

There is one essential we must all ob- 
serve in preparing dried fruit, and that is 
to restore it as far as possible to its fresh 
and juicy condition, and preserve every 
atom of flavor before exposing it to the 
action of the heat. 

First, we must exercise special care in 
looking it over; all discolored or bruised 
parts must be cut off;and worm-eaten and 
moldy pieces must be discarded; after we 
are satisfied that no impurities or foreign 
bodies remain, plunge the fruit into a large 
pan of cold water and swiftly wash it most 
thoroughly; do not allow it to remain in 
the water; transfer quickly to a sieve or 
eolander and allow to drain a short time; 
then rinse through a second water as 
deftly and speedily as possible. 

In the course of drying the fruit it is 
deprived of its moisture, and in order to 
restore it we must soak the fruit from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Place 
fruit in a large granite pan or stone jar 
and cover with water; cover the pan or jar 
with a clean cloth in order to admit the 
air and exclude the dust. 

When ready to cook the fruit take it 
carefully from the water by the handful 
and put it in a granite or porcelain lined 
kettle. The water in which the fruit has 
been soaked should be allowed to settle 
and then be poured carefully off the dregs 
over the fruit; if necessary add more water 
as the fruit must be covered with water 
while cooking. 

How to Cook 

An hour’s gentle boiling will be found 
sufficient for nearly all kinds of fruit. 
Place the fruit on the back of the range, 
where there will be no danger of burning. 
Dried fruit needs very little sugar, and it 
should be added only a few minutes before 
removing the kettle from the fire. When 
adding the sugar, stir it in gently, that the 
fruit may remain as perfect in form as 
terre after adding the sugar let the 


ruit boil up once or twice and remove: 


from the stove. 
Prunes 

Prunes usually appear in a repellent 
form, being dry, bard and shriveled, but 
prepared according to the foregoing meth- 
od they assume a gracious plumpness, a 
juiciness and melting tenderness. Dried 
apricots cooked in this manner will have 
a rich appearance, the golden-yellow 
slices, half submerged in amber syrup are 
simply delicious. Peaches are fine cooked 
in this way, but should be left on the 
range about fifteen minutes longer than 
other fruit. 

Berries, Cherries, etc. 

Dried berries, cherries, grapes, cur- 
rants and raisins are excellent treated by 
this method; and they all make excellent 
vies and puddings, and luscious butter can 
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rected and passing them through a coarse 
sieve; returning the pulp to the kettle 
stirring it constantly while boiling, an 
when of the right consistency add the 
sugar and remove from the range. Prune 
butter is a favorite when once used and a 
prune pie is an exceptionally delicious 
one; after prunes are cooked remove the 
stones and chop fruit in small pieces; add 
about a teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
bake as other pies. Dried figs make a de- 
lightful change, and are very good stewed 
or used in pudding or for a fig cake. 
Apples and Pears 

sat difference in the quality 
of apples and pears, some varieties being 
shen acid and others being tastcless. 
When tasteless a lemon should be added 
to make them palatable. Taste the fruit 
after it is stewed and decide what addi- 
tions are necessary. If you add lemon, 
use the juice and the grated yellow rind 
after the sugar has been put in and thor- 
oughly dissolved. If you add the lemon 
before the sugar, it will give a hard quality 
which requires an excessive amount of 
sugar to overcome. 

Dates 

A delicious dried fruit rarely used in 
cookery is the — and we do not a 
preciate its value. Dates will give a rich, 
distinctive flavor to some compounds that 
would be commonplace without them. 

Children are very fond of date bread 
for their lunch box. I make it in the fol- 
lowing manner: Toa pint of white bread 
sponge, well raised, add half a cupful of 
warm water, one tablespoonful of lard, 
one-quarter cupful of molasses and one 
cupful of stoned dates. Stir in enough rye 
flour to make a soft dough; knead lightly, 

ut in a pan, and when light, bake for one 
Loe. Often I use the white flour when 
the rye is not at hand. 

Dates can always be used as a sub- 
stitute for —, and are very nice and 


There is a 


add much to the flavor to be used in cake, 
pie, puddi with raisins and currants. 
I often e date tea cakes for the 


school lunch. This requires one-half cup 
of butter, one cupful of sugar, one egg, 
one cupful of mitk, two cupfuls of flour 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
add one cu fal of stoned anc 

dates and bake in gem pans. 
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Common Faults in Bread. 

The common faults in bread are 

in a bulletin on “Principles of Bread Mak- 

ing’ by Mrs. H. W. Calvin, dean of home 

economics at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. They are as follows: 

“‘Sourness, due to poor yeast, too high 

a temperature, or too long fermentation; 


moldiness, due to unclean utensils, moldy 
wheat, flour stored in a mold place, or 
bread placed in a box or cloth that was 


moldy; uneven texture, due to poor 
kneading; coarse holes, due to poor 
kneading, too long fermentation, too cool 
an oven while baking, or dough not stiff 
enough when made; burned or under- 
browned crust or misshapen loaves, due 
to faulty heating of the oven.” 


The art, as well as the science of home- 
making, if followed out on an intelligent 
and efficient plan, is the most glorious 
career open to any woman. It will not 
stultify or degenerate, but will offer the 
widest use for her talents. 


Best of Twenty 
I have been receiving copies of some times as 
many as 15 to 20 agricultural and mail order papers. 
I am very much interested in this matter, expect- 
ing in the near future, to go “Back to the soil,” and 
i want to eny that there ns paper thas 5 over bad 
ve 





made of all dry fruit by cooking as di- 
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‘MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Special Offer to Our Readers 


In order to advertise and introduce their home 


study music lessons in every locality the Interna- 


tional Institute of Music of New York will give 


free to our readers a complete course of instruction 


or cither Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cello, Brass Instruments or Sight Singing. 
In return they simply ask that you recommend 
their Institute to your friends after you learn to 
play. 

You may not know one note from another; yet, 
by their wonderfully simple and thorough method, 
you can soon learn to play. 

The lessons which are for beginners or advanced 
players are sent weekly. They are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any person or 
ittle child who can read English. Photographs and 
drawings make everything plain. Under the In- 
stitute’s free tuition offer you will be asked to pay 
only a very small amount, averaging 14 cents a 
week, to cover postage and the necessary sheet 
music. 

Write today for the free booklet, which explains 
everything. Address your letter or postal card to 
International Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., 
Dept. 322 D, New York, N. Y. 


VIOLIN 
FREE 


Thisis a fine, handsome, clear* 
toned, good-sized Violin of 
highly polished, beautiful wood, 
ebony-finished pegs, stages 
board and tail piece, one silver 
string, three gut strings, lo 
bow of white horse-hair, box o 
resin and FINE SELF-I 
STRUCTION BOOK. 

Send us your name and ade 
dress for 24 packages of 
BLUINE to sell at 10 cents a 

ckage. When sold return our 
$2.40 and we will send you this 
beautiful Violin and outfit just 
exactly as represented. 
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Velvety Rugs 


Totally different and far superior to any other 
‘ov id . You choose 












gurra: 
back if not satisfied. Every order ema- 

pleted within three days. Your old carpets are worth 
half the cost ~' new rugs. 
desi in colors, our liberal 
freight payment offer’ and full information, 


Olson Rug Co., Dept.87, 40 Laflin St, 
DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 

















for selling 12 packages Eluine at 10cts. each. 
Riffe first class in every way. W 


et ad Ot La 








Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers, 
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This Famous Bedell 
F ashion Book Free 


= Every 
ue New York 


This greatest of all catalogs 
wili save you many doi rs 
janoually on your c othes aad 
mark you as the best 
woman in yourtown. You 
will nod interest and 
ure in every page of The 
Bedell style boon and yet it 
costs you but the penny for 
uest 


Off 
$5 s= $3.98 


Like picture—charges prepaid 


economy In 
nating style is in the correct 
lines and girlish simplici L 


covered buttons conceals the 
fastening 000 extends the full 
length of the front. French 

give the skirt slender 
fines over the hips and ample 


Tne material isa fine wool 
of smoo h, éven weave 
excellent weartig quality. 
Colors back or navy blue. 
Sisesi4andié yr. Missesand 
ladies 32 to 44 bust. This isa 
irareo unity to secure your 
new Spring dress at a money 
price 


' $3.98 








$2.00 Te $5.00 A 


WEAVE 


sh 
dy employment. 
profits, for men and women. Inv: te now. 
636 &. 7 ST.. MAM hen towa 


QUILT PATTERNS 


We want every qu'iter to have 
our book of 450 Designs, con- 
ta ning the prettiest, queerest, 
scarcest most grotesque patterns 
ever thought of, from old iog 
cabin to starsand paestp Stent, 


sent, postpaid, for six 2c. stamps 
(or silver dime.) 
Ladies’ Art Co. , Bik. 10, St. Leuls, Be 

















When writing to advertisers mention 
Successful Farming’s guarantee. 





Cheese in Cookery. 


Cheese is one of the most nutritious 
of foods, and it being so highly con- 
centrated it has great food value in pro- 
portion to its cost. Most kinds of cheese 








|are more digestible if cooked. A grating 
|of cheese is an improvement to many 
‘dishes, both in food value and flavor. 
Cheese adds greatly in food value to such 
| dishes as macaroni, potatoes, and other 
starchy foods. 

Macaroni With Creamed! Cheese.) 

Warm one tablespoon of butter with one 
| cup of grated cheese, rub them together 

with a spoon as they become hot, but do 
|not allow them to boil. Add gradually 
| two-thirds of a cup of milk, stirring until 
| it becomes a rich creamy sauce. If al- 
‘lowed to boil it separates. Have boiled 
: macaroni placed on squares of toast, pour 
‘over the creamed cheese, and serve hot. 

Hominy With Cheese. 
Boil hominy, put thin layers of it ina 
| baking dish, scattering grated cheese over 
each layer and on top of all. Set it in the 
|oven until the cheese melts and browns, 
then serve. 
Spaghetti and Cheese Romaine. 

Cook two cups of broken spaghetti in 
'salted boiling water for 20 minutes, and 
drain dry. Put butter the size of an egg, 
one cup of minced cheese, and one- 
cup of milk over the fire and stir until the 
cheese is nearly melted, add another half 
cup of milk mixed with the yolks of two 
ones, and salt and pepper to season. Add 
the whole to the spaghetti, put into a bak- 
ing dish, and bake to a yellow brown as 
quickly as possible, as, if cooked too long 
it will Sool me tough. The dish should be 
quite yellow. 

Scalloped Cheese. 

Put a layer of bread or cracker crumbs 
into a buttered pudding dish, add bits of 
butter, salt and pepper, and a layer of 
cheese sliced very thin or grated, then 
repeat the layers of crumbs, cheese, etc. 
until the dish is filled, putting buttered 
crumbs on top. Pour over a small cup 
of cream, and bake to a light brown. 

Cauliflower in Cheese Shell. 

Separate flowerets of a head of boiled 
cauliflower, place them in the shell of an 
Edam or pineapple cheese, in layers with 
cream sauce, seasoning each layer with 
salt and pepper. Put a layer of cream 
sauce on top, sprinkled with grated 
cheese, fine bread crumbs, and bits of 
butter, and bake. Celery or other veg- 
etables may be cooked in the same way, 
also macaroni, and similar foods. 

Mock Rarebit. 

Soak one cup of fine bread crumbs 
in one cup of milk for 15 minutes. 
Turn it into a sauce pan contain- 
ing a tablespoon of hot butter, add 
one cup of grated cheese, a large pinch of 
salt, and a dash of cayenne, and etir until 
the cheese is melted. Then add the beat- 
en yolks of two eggs, and as soon as the 
mixture thickens, take from the fire and 
pour over toasted crackers or bread. 
Care should be taken not to cook it too 
long, so as to toughen the cheese or egg. 
—Elma Iona Locke. 
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Study the light in your rooms and think 
about. the harmonious whole. Decorate 
them as they should be, for all these things 
have their effect not only upon yourself 
but upon your husband, your children and 
the friends who enter your doors. They 
may not realize it ape hy cree. f- not 

ut Tr upon your w that fairly cries 
to be taken off: things are as es- 
sential to your family as the goéd dinner 





which I know you never fail to prepare.— 





From Childhood to Old Age 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasing in Tone 
Write Today for Beautifully Miustrated Catalogue 





. Before making 
Mrs. Piano Buyer Be‘ore making 
apiano for your home and children we are 
sare you will want tosee our catal you will want 
to about our new plan of selling and distribut- 
(ng our pianos direct r an m our 
various distributing points. W rite us today for our 


factory 
Money Saving Plan and 
Free Catalogues 
nd learn how cantly you can securetheSTANDARD 
imbal!l Piano at factory distributing prices and 
on = SS ee onmaense. Monthly, quarterly or 
Valuable Features of the Kimball 
Kimball Pianos possess many important 


exclusive features, such as our Avrmetical! 
sealed metal covered pin block—the heart of the 


by heat or cold, 
most aplendid 





piace Mega 
Kimball] Plsver-Piano 
here ¢ vorz few persons who are not lovers of 
Seer 
Our Great Offer 


Free A i Test — We 
Stand the Freight —Con- 
venient nts — Cat 
alogues and Herald Free 

— instruments 
Taken in Exchange. 





W.W.EIMBALL CO. 
4643 Kimba!! Hall, 
Chicago 


FD. OF. Stowwacscccccnsecoceeces 





WITHOUT 
A FIRE: 


trons—always the right heat for ths best 
-) work ifitsan 


IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 


Self Heating. Satistaction Guaranteed 
; Over hal! a million Monitors in use 
[a Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
regulated instantly, no dirt, ne odor. 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20 a Da 
No experience required. Every household a prospect, Sells al- 
most on sigut. NOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., made 
$5000 in one year. Trimmer, Ill, writes,“ Sold 12 tm 10 bours.” 
Mrs, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in halfa day. You can do it too, 
Send for big colored circular, shows tron full 

size, explains everything. Exclusive selling 

righte—no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
202 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 











minutes. Write 
CANTON, OH!0. 
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ITH the coming of the seed cat- 

VV alogues a very lively interest in 

next summer’s garden awakensin- 

to life and we make long, fascinating lists 

of the things we would like to grow, only 

to cut them down later to a practical 

working basis of what we actually have 

room for and will be able to properly care 

for—that is, we do if we are wise and ex- 
perienced gardeners. 

The choice of the limited variety of 
flowers which may be well accommodated 
in a garden of ordinary size is a serious 
matter indeed. But if the aim is to pro- 
duce a quantity of flowers, which will not 
only give a mass of bloom throughout the 
greater part of the summer as well as to 
supply a satisfactory grade of cut flowers, 
then one should plant liberally of the an- 
nuals, for no other class of plants will 
yield so generously in bloom and color 
effect. 

No one annual is as popular as the aster 
and the improvement in type and color in 
the past few years has been so pronounced 
as to make it the most important mem- 
ber of the annual family. Setting aside 
individual preference as to color, no finer 
varieties can be selected than the pure 
white or the shell-pink, ostrich feather, 
late branching Asters and the Peony 
Flowered, Piak Beauty and Peerless 
Pink. One should aim to have so many of 
these that great bunches of bloom may 
be cut without apparently diminishing the 
supply. 

Quite as floriferous in bloom and equally 
fine as a cut flower, the Scabiosa challenge 
admiration wherever grown. These should 
be planted early so that they may come 
into bloom before extreme hot weather. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


By IDA BENNETT 








One may, if they desire, specialize on 
color but there are all shades. They are 
charming and last as cut flowers, quite 
as long as asters 

Among the early June bloomers the 
centaureas are notable and like the asters 
and scabiosa are excellent for cutting 
But if one wants to paint a picture on the 
side lawn or in the garden, let them plant 
a generous bed of double blue corn flowers 
and border it with a broad band of Crown 
of Gold coreopsis. The blue of the corn- 
flower and the yellow of the coreopsis are 
simply charming together and they are 
economical things to plant as they will 
come up year after year from self sown 
seeds so that one is always sure of a suc- 
cession. 

One of the most beautiful flowers of 
the garden is found in the stocks— 
Ten Weeks, especially in the white and 
delicate tones. These are effective in 
beds and exquisite for cutting and of the 
easiest culture. These may be massed to 
advantage with the antirrhinums, or 
snap dragons, using a broad mass of these 
for the center of the bed and a broad 
border of the stocks, edging the whole with 
dwarf phlox Drummondi, or with candy- 
tuft. Where this last is used two or more 
sowings of seed should be made as the 
plants give but one crop of blossoms and 
the fresh seed should be sown just as the 
first is beginning to bud. This is one of 
the finest things of the garden and the 
finest variety is the pure white Empress. 

The arctotis grandis is another flower 
which should find a place in every garden 
Given a warm, sunny position and it will 
be a mass of white, daisy-like flowers un- 
til long after frost has cut everything else 


Table of Planting of the Most Desirable Flowers. 


Name. Color Height. Season of bloom 
Antirrhinum (snap dragon All colors 1 to 2 ft ...June to frost 
Arctotis Grandi White 18 in.—2 ft July to frost 
Aster All colors. . 18 in.—2 ft August to frost 
Calliopsis Yellow... 9to 10 in.....All summer 
Candytuf Several colors Dts o cawsiad In succession 
Centaurea (corntliower Several colors aye June-July 
Cornflower (Double Blu Blue ' 18 in en All summer 
Daisy-Shasta White. . 18 in......... duly 
Dianthus In variety BORG s <:5,t'sews July to frost 
Galliardia Yellow, crimson, etc. . .2 to 3 ft....... July to frost 
Larkspur . White and Blue 18 in.—6 ft....All summer 
Petunia Whites, reds, purples.. .1 to 14 ft... . .July to frost 
Phlox Drummondi All colors 12 in..........June to frost 
Phlox-Perennial White and colors 18 in.—2 ft... .Aug.-Sept. 
Nasturtium In variety. . BIG: co cens July to frost 
Nicotiana White, rose, blue 18 in.—5 ft... .July to frost 
Salvia Scarlet... .. 2 to 5 ft.......July to frost 
Scabiosa .. All colors... wee. Oe . June-July 
Stokesia . White-yellow.......... 18 in.—2 ft. ...July to frost 
Zinnia, Red Riding Hood.....Scarlet.............. 15 inches. ..... July to Sept. 
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Enclose 10 cents and 
the names and addresses 
of two flower - lovi 
friends and I wil! mail you 30 aint 
this favorite flower which blooms in 


four months; also m in collection 
of Spencer Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
leon mixed, Royal Show 





Pansies, Asters, finest mixed, all of 
which are 


Seeds 
that Succeed 


Seeds carefully selected from choice 
plants, selected for their sturdy growth, 
are the kind you always get when you 
buy of me. 


With your order I will send you my book “Floral 
Culture,” which will show you how to be successful J 
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guaranteed to reach 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Roses i3ak* 25: 


Sent to address post-pai 
i $— in good grow 





Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantees 
$ oti Once slwaysone. Catalog Free. 





. 
MIS®8 ELLA V. BAINES, Box 63 Springficld, Ohic 








CATALOG. Tells 


BEAUTIFUL . J 
srombten, Theometed terceghoct (CE) Y 


choicest veg Z » 
from photographs. Gives honest prices for > A 
**Honest Seeds.’ A postal brings it quickly. ) 















® quarterly magazin 
farming, with spec 





cents = year, 
| SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 MN, Market Street, 


A Bargain Collection of 
FLOWER SEEDS 


fresh seeds, sure to = an 
bloom this season. sy, 00 
Colors; Phiox, 10 Colors; Ver- 

18 Colors; Pinks, 12 Col- 
ors; mia, 10 Colors; Asters, 


sum. 1e@ 
with each order for this Bargain 
specimen copy (worth 10 cents) included of 


GOooD POULTRY 
devoted to special crops and intensive 
attention to the care and handling of 
Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on sny farm 
rom 5 to 100 acres. Geed Poultry alone, 10 conte a copy; 25 
wanted, write today. 


Chicago, Hiinole 





Read the ads. in Successful Farming 
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Try This Washer | 


Four Times Free! 


Removes dirt without wear or tear 
on clothes. ‘The best washer for lace 
curtains, deitcate fabrics, cisagree- 
ablecloths, and colored clothes, even § | 
if you have & power washer. Indispen- 
sable where there is no other ma- 
chine. Special quadruple suction sys- 
tem of construction makes the Guar- 
anteed Washer four times as effec- 
tive ag the ordinary cone washer. 
Made of wate nbon-rustable tin--will 
last for 





reat Special Offer 
Send us t office order fer $1. 
We qill not cash it for thirty Gayaafier the washer te <=. 
The original money order, plus return re 
Carnes tp vent I you don't I athe washer and met it beck te 
us within oo rty ote the date the shipping tag 
EB GAURANTEED WA ASHEr COMPANY 
9 E. Boone erect. Marshalltown, lowa | 
Note: We can furnish you an ordinary cone washer fer 89¢ § | 
lus postage if you wich “Bot like other cheap 
fack cs th» quadru rarle suet tuctic ~ n feature, is cheaply made of light 


material, and w 


Roses, Piants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines. 
Skrubs, etc., 

























rival and satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 69 years 
of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of 
mcarioads of 
Fruit and Or- 
nRamental 
. Aaya 1,200 
acres, 60 hardy foses—none ter grown. 47 
greenhouses of Palms, Ferus. Begonias, Gera- 
niums, etc. Immense stock of Superb ('annmas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large aSsortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box!2! Painesville, 0. 
5 STAR ee SEED NOVELTIES 


epee. For Only 10 Cts, 


ewer? Celosia Castle Gould, 
most brillant of flowers. 
Creco Aster, monster 
white, enormous in size 
Carnation Everblooming, 
finest wilite, large double. 
Giant Portulaca, 3 glorious 
new sort of marvelous brilliancy. 
Orchid - flowered Pansies, 
wonderful colors and 
These 5 most superb Novelties sold 
last year for one dollar. Nothing bet- 
ter in cultivaton. We mail alls with 
cultural directions and big Catalogue 
FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Our big Catalogue of Flower and veg, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and new Fruits j/ree to all 
who apply. We are the largest frowers in the 
world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc, 
and rus stox CHILDS, are ?_ I oat "and cheapest, 



















j LOWERS For Garden and Lawn 
Enough to — surroundings. Every pliant gor- 
y beautiful. and easily grown and cared for 


ink of it—24 plants —~ Ae under scientific methods—all for 
$1, postpaid. 6 roses, 6 ferns, 6 carnations, 6 chrysanthemums 
Better still, with every purchase you get a year's subscription to 


GOOD POULTRY 3022.50 ee aie | fective 
to special crops and in- : b : ] a hi 

tensive farming, with special attention to the care and handling | CSPeEC ially the hy ric e ipl uiniums, are 
especially fine and will b 

ultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 25 cents» | year and for many succeeding years. They 
are especially useful wherever a tall-grow- 
ing flower is required. 


of poultry. Tells how to make $200 an acre on any farm from 
5 to 100 acres. Poul men and tvomen are real fanciers and 
flower lovers. Good 
. Pree with $1.00 order for this great collection. Or, for 
we will send 6 plants of any one of above flowers and in- 
@lude a free copy of Good Poultry. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO.,, Saugatuck, Mich. 
CITY OFFICE, 11 N. Market St, CHICAGO, LLL. 


3 PACKETS FREE 10 YOu 


FLOWER SEED 














One cketa of 
CARN TIONS. At xSTe Rs, Ry 8 will pro- 
Y duce the choicest of 





POP 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. 

There ars enough to keep you supplied with 
flowers all the season. Your name = . postal 
bri ee them Free, Postpaid — also new 

Catalog o ? troite: flower and vegetable 
Scode ait FREE. send your postai NOW 
MILLS SEED COM PANY, 


Box 400. Washinaton, lowa. 


in your own home for Piano, Organ, Violin | 














lin or Cello. One lesson weekly 


| the Ruffled Giants, and like sorts. The 


| when this is massed with some etr008-| NR 


of five inches in diameter. 
can be wished for the garden, and if com- 


flower like the salvia, or scarlet or ceeeel 


Things of Beant one will have ever 


with that corner of the garden at least. 


of charming flowers which vs 
from pure white to ultramarine blue and 
are useful for cutting as well as very ef- 


reached the dignified height of six feet | 
and over with bloom spikes over a foot in 
length, 


two inches or more in diameter 


one which features largely in my own 
garden is the digitalis, or foxgloves. These 
are easily raised from seed, giving some 
| flowers the first summer, b 

magnificentiy the second and for severa 
succeeding years and as they self-sow very 
| freely one has always an abundance of 
| voluntary plants, and as the fox-glove 
does not deteriorate as do so many plants, 
the first investment is sure to 
permanent one. 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mando- | when p!anted in long, straight rows a yard 
Beginners or | 6» Jess in width, the tall spikes of bloom 





in the garden, For cutting it is un- 
excelled, —_ in perfection for a 
week or 10 days, but should be placed in a 
strong light for “best results. 

Petunias can always be depended upon 
for a wealth of bloom, but it pays = n 


£ sad gorge seed of this plant to buy the | 


st_to be obtained, even if the price 
of 25 to 50 cents a packet may seem ex- 
cessive. I can assure you that it will not 
seem so when once the flowers have devel- 
}oped. Choose the Giants of California, 


| sarge blooms from July until hard 
rost, often giving five months of bloom. 

For broad masses of color there is noth- 
|ing better than the scarlet salvia and 


growing white phlox like Frau Antoine 
Buchner, Mrs. Jenkins, or Von Lassburg, 
the effect is magnificent. The phlox will 
have to be bought in the plant stage but 
the salvias are as easily raised from seed 
as radishes and just as cheap. The white 
nicotiana affinis is also 
excellent when com- 
bined with the scarlet 
of the salvia and re- 
mains in bloom well 
into November. The 
new hybrid nicotianas 
are an interesting class 
of plants, especially in 
the pink and red shades 
and very useful for 
filling in between rows of hy eas or 
other shrubbery. 

If one does not already possess a notable 
planting of Shasta daisies, then the spring 
should not be allowed to drift into eum- 
mer without orderi some of these. 
Choose the variety Alaska and sow the 
seed in a warm hotbed, or in flats in the 
house in March and transplant the seed- 
lings in May, setting a foot apart. They 
will give some flowers the first year but 
the second will be an absolute white sheet 
of bloom, the individual flowers being all 
Nothing finer 





bined with some strong blooming scarlet 


zinneas, or the dwarf Red-Riding Hoox 
reason to be Sided 


The annual larkspurs give abundance 
vary in shade 


in masses. The pecsoene forms, 


om the first 


Some voluntary 
seedlings in my own garden last year | 


the individual blossoms being 


Another most desirable perennial and 


ut bloomin 


rove a 


They are most beautiful 
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advanced pupils. Your only expense is for postage 
and music which averages about 2centsa day. Estab- | being especially effective, and beauti ul 
lished 1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world | jn late afternoon when the sun is “‘west- | 


write. “Wish I had known of you before.’’ Booklet 
and free tuition offer sent free. 


asic, Box S. F., Fitth Ave.. New York City 
instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credi 


By OSES O* NEW CASTLE 









fs the greatest book on the culture of roses and her 
plants ever published. 70 pages exquisitely illus- 
trated in natural colors. Dese pa nine rfui Geesic t 
Roses, hardy plants, bulb«, seeds,etc., Wor!d's best 
for home plantine— FREER. W vite ne = Roses of 


New Castle arealways grown on theirown reots. 
HELLER BROS. CO., box aro , New Castle, Ind. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 





Address U. §. School of ering.” 


for trapping and 


Pege 19 tells all about the contest. 


Read about the prizes we are offering 
hunting experiences. 
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Write Today to the ‘ 
STANDARD 


17th St., New York City 
for your FREE copy 


re Standard 


278 W. 





MAIL + 6) - 


ORDER 












Spring Bulletin | 


It offers you REAL MONEY-SAVING 
opportunities in charming new clothes. . 


The styles are more becoming than ever 


Send for your copy 


at enco—___ 


4°" 
















C4 Elabo- 
ratel 


h 


A ce 
el, cut of 
lines 


designed 54- — 
coat of 
ble beauty. 


Tallored very 


care- 
| fully and worked on 
an inside — ¢ self 
material, thus tnsur- 
ing the petmanent 
shapliness of the gar- 

Pp sall- 


ment. The 


or collar is iso of self 
raterial entircly cov- 


and button trim- 
ming. Cuffstomatch, 
and closes with 

| handsome silk orna- 
ment. A distinctive, 
elegant coat of ex- 


cellent quality 


comes in gray or tan. 
Bust.) 


32 to4 
most unusual 


gain, postage prepaid 


$4.98 
STANDARD 


278 W. 17th St. New York City 











FREE 








guaranteed or your 








Satisfaction 





money back : 





H ' - 
NR497 tiny cect this 








stylish Spring suit 
at wholesale price, 
and we guarantee 
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splendid - wearing, 
mod gen navy ; 
jue SERGE which ' 
we procured from 
@ mill's surplus at 
& very, very low 
ice, and by mak- 
the garments { 
during the dull sea- 
sons we are able to 











































sees, $4.97 | 


sl in 81268 34 
44-inch chests.) 
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ORDER 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


The Vacant Chair. 


There’s a vacant chair in a south New 
Jersey farm home since the 17-year-old 
boy disappeared on Sunday night, Nov- 
ember 3, 1907. A vacant chair! What 
pathos is depicted by the vacant chair! 

It sometimes happens that death 
takes the boy or gir! from the home—and 
for a time there is the vacant chair. But 
when that sad event comes into a 
home every one knows there will be no 
return. 

But when a lad, as did Will Fralinger, 
mysteriously disappears from home with- 
out leaving a clue as to his intentions, 
the vacant chair means uncertainty— 
means constant worry and anxiety, 
means a perpetual heartache that 
will not be comforted 

Why will young men—and sometimes 
girls too—leave the old home thus? 

If the world lures them from the home 
nest it would be so much better to send 
a word back home now and then so the 
loving ones would rest easy in mind b 
having a knowledge that the absent one 
yet alive and well 

Uncertainty, suspense—it is terrible 
im a case like this! 

In this home wait the father, mother, 
and only brother for the return of the 
boy—or for a word from him 

Has he been killed? Has he lost his 
mind and wanders under a new name? 
Has he the foolish notion that he will 
make a fortune? 

And then return and surprise the 
folks at home? 

The vacant chair is like a silent 
Qe | spectreinthe home. Oh, boy, why don’t 

CO SCoyeou return! Why don’t you write! 

Perhaps there are others who years 
jeft home without a quarrel with father or mother—a longing for the freedom of the 
big world outside,a Diamond Dick notion that it was the heroic, romantic thingtodo— 

And the home ties were snapped so cruelly. 

They needed you at home, they longed for your return, they wept and waited— 
and died—without a word from their boy 

What excuse before the throne of God can such a person plead for the suffering he 
has caused those who gave him birth? 

Death is far more welcome news. The soul then settles down to melt its grief and 
heal the wound. But the vacant chair ever tears open the anguished heart. 

The vacant chair is a chair of torture. 


—fOE- 


The Eternal Sacrifice. 
ITTLE Annabelle lived with her father and mother in an eastern city. Her 
father had always been a hard-working man in a large factory. Although they 
did not live in luxury, they had enough so as to live comfortably. 

One evening as the father was coming home from work one of his fellow-workmen 
asked him to drink with him. The father, thinking it would do no harm, took the prof- 
ered drink 

It was his first glass. 

The next day he was asked again by another te go into a place of ill-repute with 
nim, saying it would do no harm, and “a drink would warm them up” as they were cold 
and tired. 

And it kept on that way for quite a while, and at last John Enell could be seen 
to enter the saloons every morning going to, and every evening coming from his work, 
until his wife and child were deprived o1 a great deal of his company 

On Christmas eve he was sc much later than ever before that little Annabelle 
watched for him until she resolved that papa was not coming 

She would go and find him. 

She got her hood, and lisped in her baby way as she went down the steps. “Me 
guess papa’s not coming and me’ll go and find him.”’ 

So on down the stairs the baby feet pattered until they reached the pavement 
On she trudged through the crowd until she started to cross the street, and with the 
sound of a fire gong and the clatter of horses’ hoofs the crowd dispersed in all direc- 
tions 

But little Annabelle, whom no one seemed to notice, gave no heed to the warni 
gong for she did not know what it meant. The driver did not see her little form toons 
the driving snow until it was too late, and her little body lay a bruised and mangled 











heap. 

They rushed to her and carried her to the sidewalk in front of a saloon. The in- 
mates rushed out to see what had happened 

The first to see the limp form was the father of the child 

His eyes were red _ swollen and his breath was that of a drunkard. But he 
recognized his child, and with a groan called her name 

The white eyelids unclosed and the brown eyes looked into the father’s face and 
the little lips whispered. 

“Papa, sonal to find you,” and with a sigh the eyelids closed to open no more 

It was a pitiful sight to see the father as he followed the little body to their home to 
meet a heart-broken mother. 


And it was all caused by only taking the first drink which would do no harm— 
Mrs. Mabel Giddings. 
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They work like Kodaks | 


No. 2A Folding 


Brownie, $7 


Takes 244 x 4% 
Pictures 











BROWNIES 


Made at first to make 
photography as simple and 
meneenes as possible for 
the little folks. Made so 
well that grown-ups caught 
the Brownie habit at once. | 
Now made for all—from | 
the- original little dollar | 
Brownie up to $12.00. 

Wonderfully capable little 
cameras are the Brownies— 
combining extreme simplicity, 
low price and efficiency to a 
remarkable degree. 


Work like the Kodak—made in 
Kodak factories—by Kodak work- 
men—to Kodak standards of quality. 

Use Kodak film cartridge—day- 
light won Fy unloading of 
course—no k room for any of 
the work. 


“ Book of the Brownies” at your dealers 
or on request from us. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


Ks IMPERIAL 3° 


In Your Own Home atUUR RISK 
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The New Improved “Easy” 
Tron, _Quick, sales—b 
profite Now invention ~ 
wiid mts getting rich. Brant, 
Mo., sold 3 doz, first week; Fitter, 
&. Does big iron- 
Saves > + + 
: " al — 
Write quick for special — = 


FOOTE MFG.CO, 3B. 517 Dayton, Ohio 






















Scr Easy Payment Plan 
mato$20 0450 pro 


We sell ie. too. 


Write for our 









’ Dept. M, 219 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IB. 
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abeolatel 


Malleable and 
Charcoal Iron 


ears 
ONLY r made 
iron WON’T RUST LI 


n Thermo 


—ash cup. 
furnish any size or style Majestic 
Write for our booklet, ““Ra 

Majestic 








e‘Ran 





a - 


See and Compare It With ALL Others 


a range isn’t an every day transaction. If you would be 
y sure of complete satisiaction—don’t buy from printed de- 
tie (dealer in nearly every county in 40 
states) compare it point for point with any other range. On! 
done this can you buy intelligently, and be sure of a range that 


the Great Majes 


Great Majestic 
Ra 





Three Ordinary 


Reservoir in direct contact with fire, heats through copper 
pocket pressed from one piece—exclusive patented feature. 
meter—accurate allthe time. All doors drop down 

and form rigid shelves. Open end ash paa—ventilated ash pit 
Best range at any price. Any Majestic dealercan 
Range with or without legs. 


Co., Dept. 148, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ge Wikia Reputation» 


Lec see 


Ranges ce 
of malleable iron and charcoal iron. 

KE STEEL——malleable iron can’t break. Put 
together with rivete—joints absolutely tight, no heat escapes, no cold air 
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‘harcoal 





————————e enters. Body lined with pare asbestos covered with iron grate- [xi 
sy can see it—insurin a dependable baking heat with half 
fuel required in ordinary ranges. Top 
All Movable Exclusive Features Reservoir 












‘“‘Woman’s Work Is Never Done.”’ 


I wonder if it would interest other 
mothers to know how one mother of seven 
manages to provide all the household 
necessities for her small family, yes, and 
even goes beyond with many dollars to- 
ward land, buildings, etc. 

First there are chickens, ducks and 
geese, the last two kept to make pillows 
and beds for the growing youngsters. The 
turkeys are the main money crop and such 
acare as they are. Noone knows the miles 
she runs to ia the eggs hunted and the 
young birds housed at night and during 

ard storms. Once she tied an umbrella 
over a brood that were water bound. 
Next morning they were dry as mice under 
their cover. 

Now and then with her foot on the 
cradle she dashes off a successful item for 
some publication, which means a few 
extra dollars a month, but no doubt the 
editors wonder at the crooks and dashes 
in the submitted manuscript. Again 
spare moments are used for painting pil- 
low shams, stenciling window curtains, or 
bureau scarfs, decorating t-cards, or 
making wall pockets of fancy colored 
papers to sell. 

The drying house is kept going in the 
summer. Jellies, jams, preserves, etc., 
are made from sugar purchased from 
the proceeds of the butter, eggs, poultry 
and surplus berries. When the frost be- 

ins to scatter walnuts down, they are 
hulled, dried, cracked and the meats sold 
for a fair price. If the little one is not too 
much trouble she can make 50 cents a 
day at this, besides doing the housework 
milking, churning, etc. 
Driven by Necessity. 

If extra hands make it possible, by 
working far in the night she keeps up her 
average. No, she isnot greedy. It is now 
an actual necessity that she keeps the in- 
come up to a certain notch. Falling be- 
hind means no shoes for Jamie, no wrap 
for Mamie, no sugar, no coffee, no hun- 
dred and one things, which the over- 
worked mother must possess to keep the 
family healthy hearty and happy: The 
husband—Oh! he is a wonderful hunter— 
a good worker but no manager at all. 
If he keeps the bread and meat he thinks 
he has done wonderfully well! He is kind 
hearted. I don’t suppose he has given her 
a short word in all the 20 years of their 
married life. 

Ye women who wl and fuss over 
sharing your husband’s pocketbook would 


| 
| 





pair of shoes. Jane, get me a pair of over- 
alls today. Jane, I am out of tobacco, and 
say, the tax money must be provided,” 
etc. 

Now, how do you think you would like 
that? Suppose you who are wishing for 
a fair division, who never have to study 
about meeting this bill and that bill, could 
change Poa with Jane for one day; up 
before daylight, breakfast for nine, dishes 
to wash a to sweep, children to get 
off to school, chickens, hogs and calves to 
feed, washing to do and baby to take care 
of; walnuts to crack and dinner to get, 
possibly wood to hunt too, and carry 
water quite a distance; churning to do, 
supper to get, cows to look after; a fence 
probably has been left down or gate open, 
more feeding and milking, lessons to learn 
and patches to sew on; some family dis- 
putes to settle and a finger to tie u nd 
faband to see off to the fox-chase! And 
then an hour’s worry to get the children 
off to sleep and walnuts to crack, to buy a 
much needed article which the amount 
from the butter and eggs will not reach. 

Would you care to ask your own hus- 
band for a few pennies, or do you see any 
cause to whine over your present happy 
lot, if you had to fill Jane’s place a few 
days? Yet through it all she is cheerful 
and happy and seems to accept her lot as 
a matter of course. Her neighbors, some 
better off and some worse off than she, 
seem to adore her. The latch string is al- 
ways out.—Unsigned. 

Note: Many a farm woman will think this writer 


has been describing her own case. don't know 
who she had in mind but there are too many such. 


And whose fault is it? Isn't it the fault of the 


| woman in most cases? Shouldn't the children be 


taught to wait on themselves and to help mother 
instead of making her their servant? Can't the 
husband be brought to his senses by some tact- 
ful means. A strike would bring such a family to 
its senses if nothing else would.—Editor. 








find no trouble here. It is “Jane, I need a 
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Teach Children to be Kind. 

If there is any one trait which more 
than another should distinguish the 
civilized person from the savage it is kind- 
ness to the helpless, whether human beings 
or animals, and alas! this trait is often 
wanting because the child has received no 
training in this direction. 

How often we see whele families all of a 
kind. The boys stone the birds and worry 
the cats and dogs, while their fathers 
abuse the larger animals over whom they 
have control, and even the mothér and 
daughters, if there are any, have none of 
that fine tenderness which should be a 








characteristic of lovely woman whom 
Scott characterized as a ‘ministering 
angel.” 

If the law of kindness prevailed, how 
much of suffering could be prevented, and 
how much could be added to the sum 
total of human happiness. There are 
fathers and mothers who realize this only 
when their children fail to show them any 
consideration and kindness and perhaps 
they then see that their children have 
one through a hardening process which 

as made them callous to everything but 
their own needs and desires, and this pro- 
cess had its origin in their tender years 
when they were not taught a gentle re- 

ard for the creatures of the animal 
Frendons over which they had control. 

We have always liked pets tor children 
because they serve as an object lesson 
when instilling the love of God’s creatures 
in the minds of the little one and a know!- 
edge of their requirements. How easy it 
is to.show that animals rarely take the 


offensive. They may take the initiative 
only after being repeatedly ill-used, but 
if they defend themselves with the means 
nature has provided, should we with our 


superior intelligence condemn them for 
that? 

Of course, children should get this 
entleness by precept and pene in the 
ome, but if the parents are lacking in the 

finer instincts, they can not impart them 
to their children any more than they can 
teach them in books if they have no such 
knowledge themselves. Why should not 
pupils in the publie schools from their 
first entrance into school life, receive such 
training as will counteract the bad ex- 
amples of the home, if such exist, or to 
strengthen the teachings of the parents 
in all that is good? 

Certainly if children were taught to 
feel for all creatures they would hesitate 
to inflict pain, and when this once becomes 
a fixed principle the individual will never 
be guilty of the gross crimes of murder 
which horrify us every day. It may seem 
a far cry from pulling the cat’s tail to 
hear her cry with pain, to such ill doing as 
ends in life imprisonment or death, but 
step by step the path has led downward. 
With this view we can not be content un- 
less we “‘plead the cause of those dumb 
mouths which have no speech” even the 
whole animal creation—Mrs. D. C 
Cornman. 
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6067—Ladies’ Dress. 
A delightful frock is here pictured, and one quite 
easy to make. It has the fashionable and conven- 
ient front closing and may be made with Empire or 
regulation waistline. The skirt is a four-gored 
model having inserted plait or habitback The pat- 
tern 6067 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure 
Medium size requires 6 yards of 36 inch material 
and % yard of 22 inch all over. Price of pattern 
10 centa. 


6090—Ladies’ Dress. 





This costume closes at the front and may be 
made with long or short aleeves. The turn down | 
collar is a pretty feature. The skirt is cut in four 


gores and may be made with Empire or regulation 
waistline. It is a charming example of the latest 
fashion in one piece frocks. 
in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 





The pattern 6090 is cut 
Medium size | 








S092 


requires £ 5 yards of 36 inch material and 5 yard of 
45 inch batiste or net. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6021—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 

A pretty and fashionable shirt-waist design is 
here offered The garment is made with front and 
collar in one and may be made with long or short 
sleeves The stylish Robespierre collar is an attrac 
tive feature he short sleeves are finished witb 
po d turp back cuffa. Silk, linen or madras can 
»e useo to make this waist. The pattern 6021 is cut 
in sizes 34 to 42 inches Lust measure Medium size 
requires 24 yards of 36 inch material and % yard 
of 24 inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern 10 


| cents. 


6061— Misses’ Frock. 

This dress 1s for the miss and small woman. The 
pattern provides for two styles of collar, and the 
three-gored skirt may be made with Empire or re- 





} 4 Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be 
Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new or 
renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 35c; or any three 10c 
or two 1S5e patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 
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gulation waistline. The closing is at the front. The 
vattern 6061 is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years 
Medium size requires 434 yards of 36 inch materia) 
and % yard of 27 inch contrasting goods. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 
Ladies’ Dress. 

This stylish fruck closes at the front and the 
three-gored skirt is made with the Empire waistline 
The new ing shoulders are seen, also the turn 
over collar. Collar, cuffs and skirt insert are of con 
trasting material. The pattern 6043 is cut ip sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 

Inch cont of 27 inch material with % yard of 27 
inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern 10 cents 

_- . n yore Panel. ; 

raiding design is appropriate for either 
cloth dresses or linen skirts and any narrow braid 
such as soutache or coronation cord is suitable 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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Why Not Pat This One Small Machine In the —. When Father Has a Dozen Or More 
Farm Home—To Make Mother’s Work Easy? ~ Bigger Ones to Lighten His Labors. 


Why not present Mother with a 
“Pilot Country Home Carbide Ma- 
chine?” A machine that will cut 
the good woman’s work in half and 
make the old farm house a better 
place to live in. 

Father has his riding plows, culti- 
vators, binders, mowers, corn cut- 
ters and manure spreaders—he needs 
them all to make the farm pay—in- 
cidentally they make farm work 
twice as easy as it was a generation 
ago. 

In the meantime the woman’s end 
of it—the house work—is every bit 
as hard as it ever,was. It is cer- 
pn apt + * is clearly 
entit to an in the 
machine help to lighten oy: A 
as much as one of these little gas 
plants will. 

With less than fifteen minutes’ at- 
tention once a month one of these 
Pilot machines will provide all the 
gas necessary for light and fuel in 
a big house. And in —— such 
home the housewife will be forever 
relieved from the trouble and labor 
of handling coal, fire-wood, ashes, 
kerosene and greasy, smelly oil 
lamps. 

Already over two hundred thou- 
sand farmers’ wives are enjoying 
this wonderful convenience. For 
fully that many Carbide machines 
have been sold and installed in farm 
homes to date. 





We ship with these Pilot light 
and fuel plants, the light chan- 
deliers and the gas cooking range, 
all ready to set up. And this outfit 
can be installed in three days with- 
out injuring walls or floors, 


The Pilot machine will set in 
your basement or an out-building. 
The iron pipes will run inside your 
walls just as in all city houses. The 
chandeliers, in brass or bronze, you 
can select from a catalogue of a 
hundred beautiful designs. 


The lights you can have fixed to 
light up without matches—by simply 
pulling a chain that hangs from the 
burners in every room, barn, shed 
and out-building. 

Fvery light will be as white and 
brilliant as sunlight itself. So clear 
and soft that it is often referred to 
by scientific writers as “Artificial 
Sunlight.” No other light will add 
half so much to the beauty of a 
room, And no other light can equal 
it for reading purposes. 

The cooking range will be just 
like the “Gas Ranges” used in mil- 
lions of city kitchens. The ever- 
ready fire can be turned on or off 
with a thumb screw. Like the city 





gas range this Carbide Gas Range 
insures a coo] kitchen in hot weath- 
er and cuts the work of cooking 
meals in half at all seasons of the 


year. 





If you will write and ask us for it, 
we will be glad to send you our free 
wonder book. 


It tells about the magical gas pro- 
ducing stone, “Union Carbide”—how 
the Pilot machine releases the gas 
from this stone automatically—just 
the amount you use, no more, no 
less. It tells why the Union Tar- 
bide can’t burn or explode. It tells 
why it can be kept for years. Jt tells 
how the hght can be used in barns 
and other farm buildings. It tells 
why it is better than electricity and 
cheaper than kerosene. It tells ay 
it is not poisonous to breathe. It 
tells why insurance authorities pro- 
nounce it the safest of all available 
illuminants for country homes. It 
tells what sized and priced machines 
different sized farms use. 


All these facts are explained in the 
book in a manner that will make it 
perfectly clear why this HOME 
MADE GAS is now used by over 
two hundred thousand farm families. 

Send us your address NOW, before 
you forget it. Tell us how many rooms 
and buildings you have to light and 
where you are located. We will mail you 
the book and full particulars promptly. 

Address your letter to THE OX- 
WELD ACETYLENE CO.— 


3600, Jasper Place, Chicago, Ills. 





How Sunday is Spent. 


Many persons in every community do 
not spend the first day of the week in a 
manner that is at all condu,ive to their 
best interests either for thems!lves or as an 
example for their children. There are 
famihes, many of them if the facts were 
known, living in communities close to 
churches, both in town and country, in 
which the sons have grown to manhood 
and have confessed and even boasted that 
they have never been inside a church. 


Some people pay their social debts on 
Sunday. Their excuse if any one asks 
them to go to church is, that they are so 
busy during the week that they never get 
to see their relatives unless they go on the 
Sabbath. Now if John’s folks live seven or 


eight miles away and Mary’s connection 
comprises a goodly number of sisters, 
brothers, aunts, uncles and cousins, a 
whole year will be consumed in visiting 
the relatives on both sides and returning 
the entertainment. 


When a new year be- 








gins they will start all over and go the 
same rounds again; and it is easy to see 
that these people will live and die without 
attending church many titaes unless it 
may be to go to an occasional funeral 
service. 


Of course the children in such families 
will never know any other way of spend- 
ing Sunday. They see their parents put- 
ting in the day having a good time; they 
learn to play games on Sunday; roam 
about over the fields or congregate in some 
unused building and play cards, chew 
tobacco and swear. en their two 
learn what their sons are doing they are 
horrified and wonder why their children 
should disgrace them so. 


The Sunday excursion appeals to many 
persons. They will work hard all week and 
then get up early Sunday morning, drive 
two, four, or six miles to railroad station 
and ride a hundred miles or more tg reach 
some city or resort in order to spend a few 
hours, at the most, seeing the sights. They 





get tired and warm and in some cases sick 
and after a long tiresome ride after night 
reach home some time in the morning. 
Their money is not nly gone but they are 
tired and worn out and do not feel like 
working for a day at least. 

Working and money getting are necessary 
and all right in their places; and every one 
should have his share of pleasure but 
neither should be allowed to occupy the 
time of a single individual to the exculsion 
of the training that prepares for the higher 
life and development of every human 
being. “A Sabbath well spent brings a 
day of content,” is as true now as it ever 
was and nothing can take the place in the 
memory of an y or girl of a father and 
mother who had time to take them to 
church, to teach them to pray, to read the 
Bible and tell them the stories of this book. 
The money that has cost many years of 
hard labor and careful saving to accumu- 
late for them may soon be spent if they 
have not had the other training as a part 
of their inheritance.—Maragaret Whitney. 
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WHEN THE WOMAN 


DRIVES 




















GENERATION cr 
two ago not one 


L \ woman in a hun- 


dred did anything outside 


the four walls of her 

own household, but today there 
hardly one woman in a hundred who 
is not interested in the outdoor sports 
and recreations. A woman driving her 
own motor car is no extraordinary 


sight at the present time and creates 
scarcely passing attention, as the num- 
ber of women who drive their own cars 
has so largely increased during the past 
year. 

Some women when asked why they do 
not drive their cars answer, “I am so 
nervous.” It is no doubt perfectly true in 
some cases, where it would certainly be 
unsafe for a woman afflicted with ‘‘nerves”’ 
to attempt to handle a motor car, but in 
very many of these cases the women are 
largely to blame for their nervous condi- 
tion. One of the most serious follies of the 
modern woman is her prodigal waste of 
aervous energy. She seems to have 
absolutely no idea of conserving her 
forces. Whatever she does, whether it is 
worth the expenditure or not, she does at 
the expense of every fiber of her being. 
[hat motoring will cure nervous troubles 
has been conceded by the most prominent 
phys.cians. It seems as though no woman 
who takes ordinary care of herself, eat- 
ing and sleeping regularly, taking a proper 
amount of exercise and taking the days 
yne at a time as they come instead of all 
together, should be afflicted with any 
nervous trouble which would interfere 
with the pursuance of the motoring sport, 
and to learn to drive the motor car is to en- 
icy to the fullest the real motoring sport 

Some people think that woman is not 
sapable physically of becoming a driver 
yf a car, but that idea is absurd, for with 
the exception of nervousness @ woman can 
become as capable a driver as any man, 
and are there not many very nervous 
men among the sterner sex? Driving a 
sar does not require any great amount of 
strength. It requires level-headedness 
»onfidence in one’s self and determination 
to succeed. Women should make bet- 
ter drivers than men because of ther 
natural caution. The evidenced fact of 
caution on the part of all women is an 
inheritance most valuable, and never 
needed more than when driving a motor 
car. Fewer accidents are credited to 
women than men. A woman will seldom, 
if ever, protest at the speed, however 
great, if the car is being driven by @ man, 
but when driving it herself she 
vill seldom ex- ceed a mod- 

r 

















erate speed. Motoring 
has taken the precedence 
of all other fads with very 


MRS. A. SHERMAN HITCHCOCK many women. The rec- 


reative faculty is different 
in different women, but the American 
woman ws oaturally strenuous, and when 
she has an object in view she pursues it in- 
defatigably 

Every woman driving should become 
thoroughly conversant with the mechani- 
cal parte of het car, and should be able to 
overcome the ordinary troubles which may 
arise. When the motor stops on the road 
one of two things is most likely the trouble, 
either the proper supply of fuel 1s lacking, 
or the means of igniting the fuel have age 
ae In the first case the troub 
xrobably in the carburetor or with the 

uel supply; in the second case it is the 
_— system that calls for attention 

previous to the stop there were very 
weak explosions which were fairly 
or a great deal of smoke in the exhaust, 
the fault is most likely carburetion trouble 
If there are missing of explosions in the 
muffler, it is probably the — at = 
tem, although both missin 
explosions are sometimes due = 3 
mixture. A common cause of ignitioo 
trouble is a short-circuited plug Soot 
on the surfaces of plugs often short cir 
cuits them, permitting the current to pase 
through without forcing it to leap the 
spark gap When the insulation of a plug 
ie broken down, caused by a crack in the 
porcelaip or # separation in the mica, the 
current will leap —- the break ~t 
stead of paset y of the 
Troubles of this ie hind axe are  lodieated w 
the substitution of a fresh plug causes the 
motor to start after it has refused to do so 
witb the old plug thorou ughly cleaned. To 
clean a spark-plug an old tooth-brush and 
a few drops of gasoline are all that is 
necessary The best way of all, however, is 
a mgidly adhered to plan of always carry- 
ing a couple of extra plugs, so that one 
cap be oeataael in. case of any becom- 

defective 

hen the car is ascending a hill, the 

motor will gradually slow up; the spark 
lever should be retarded by degrees as the 
speed of the motor decreases, in order that 
it shal) not fire before the piston is over 
the dead center. Before the motor has 
begun to run dead slow the gear should 
be changed down and the ignition lever 
slowly advanced as the engine picks up. 
Another thing that causes chagrin to the 
new driver « to have the motor stop 
because the ignition 1s advanced too far 
while the motor ie os a heavy load. 
Experiment with both the lever and 
ignition levers -« different positions should 
be made untii the best results under all 
conditions are 
found. 

The beginner 
is also very much 
mortified to find 
that the reason 
the car refuses to 
go is because the 
brakes are on. It 
is something that 
is very apt to 
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‘GOLD DUST 


makes dish water 
that digs 








Gold Dust offers the shortest 
cut from the drudgery of dish 
washing. Just a little Gold 
Dust shaken in your dish water 





will remove the grease and dirt. 
Gold Dust digs deep into 


cracks and corners— purifies 
and drives out every bit of dirt 
or hidden germs which soap 
and water will mof reach. Gold 
Dust sterilizes as well as cleans. 


If you spend two hours a 
day washing dishes, Gold Dust 
will enable you to save one 
hour—and your dishes, too, 
will be spotlessly clean, whole- 
some and 
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““Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work"* 
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or even less than the ocal dealer would 
charge for a cheap commercial piano 
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happen with the novice, so that one 
should be careful to see that the brakes 
are off before attempting to start the car. 
Another important thing to observe is 
that the ignition lever is always set 
back before attempting to start the 
engine. The agp in motor matters 
is very apt to suffer a sprained wrist if no 
worse, from a back-fire, unless this lesson 
be thoroughly learned. 

One should learn to use the clutch as 
gently and as little as possible, not be- 


cause the clutch may be injured, but to}. 


give the passengers as few jolts as need 
be. Some people come home after a day’s 
trip com sletely tired out owing to the 
continued use of the clufch by the driver. 

It is always important to use absolutel 
the best grade of gasoline and cylinder oil; 
many of the troubles experienced are due 
to this. To make the motor start do not 
keep pumping gasoline into the cylinders; 
it destroys the compression by washing 
away the lubricating oil from the piston 
rings, and deteriorating the oil in the base 
chamber. ~ 

An intelligent understanding of the 
working principles of the gasoline motor 
should be one of the first incentives of 
the woman who has decided to drive her 
own car if she desires success and sat- 
isfactory results. 


Rural Education for Girls. 


Do the girls in our country schools re- 
e ive the training needed to fit them for 
future wives of farmers? Instead of 
teachers for drawing and music, as now 
done in the rich districts of well-to-do 
farmers, would not a course in domestic 
science be of more real practical value? 
Teachers of country schools are generally 
college bred and not calculated to give in- 
formation on such subjects as are best 
suited to the average farmer’s daughter. 
The farmer’s wife needs to possess a 
double store of knowledge, so as to in- 
telligently carry on her household work 
and, in case of necessity, that of the farm 
beside, in absence of husband or in case 
of sickness. 

A great many years are spent in the 
district school learning much that will be 
of no especial benefit in after life—while 
a@ course in cooking, sewing, mending 
care of poultry, gardening, etc., would be 
of infinitely more benefit. Far be it from 
us to decry acquiring a knowledge of all 
the necessary head es, but how often 
we hear women lament the time spent on 
subjects of no real practical value, and 
which are soon forgotten in the round of 
home duties which fall to their lot as wives 
and mothers. Children care less for 
mother’s ability to conjugate Latin verbs, 
correctly, than that she able to make 
toothsome tarts and turnovers. 

“The less training for domestic duties 
the more like drudgery it seems.” It 
would be a move in the right direction if 
the directors of schools would provide for 
courses in cooking, marketing, etc. If the 
mothers of girls on the farm would be as 
ambitious to have their girls properly 
equipped for their future state as the 
wives of prospective farmers, as of schem- 
ing for a course at cones or seminary 


their future welfare, happiness an 
srosperity would be more assured.— 
Ars. A. C. McPherson. 


A Ring 
A ring of gold with a diamond set— 
What are the thoughts in its beauty met? 
Dear little girl with the shining eyes, 
Knowing so well what it glorifies, 
Yet longing to hear the sweet story told 
Of what means a gem in a ring of gold. 


One thing alone in the world has no end, 
Never can into some other thing blend; 
Half seen in a rainbow, all seen in a star, 
Symbol of truths that forever are— 

A circle; and that is your ring— 

Symbol of Love, the one perfect thing. 


The diamond that hints of the glory of days 

When heaven and earth were in making ablaze, 

Forever existing, the one perfect gem, 

Bright on eternity’s starred garment’s hem, 

Outlasting the planets that darken above— 

The diamond is symbol of eternal love! 
Arthur 


Wallace Peach. 


The astronomer, by the power 
of his telescope, becomes a report- 
er of the movements of a hun- 
dred worlds greater than ours, 
and the student of celestial activi- 
ties millions of miles away. 


He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through space 
to discover and inspect a star 
hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


One Policy 


One System 
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The Telescope of Speech 


any person within the range of 
its carrying power. 


Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it 
will be carried across country at 
lightning speed, to be recognized 
and answered. 


The telescope is for a very lim- 
ited class, the astronomers. The 
telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the tele- 
phone you may speak and be 
spoken to, you may hear and be 
heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service is 
extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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balanced gun, wit 
through or water to get in; can’t 
(not a shell of wood) perniits a 
safety; it is the safest 

It is Hammerless with Solid St 


Take-Down 
guaranteed in shooting ability; price standard 


and 


28 A, B, C, D, T 






: hammerless 12-gauge 
shotgun, Model 28, is a fine-appearing, beautifully- 
out any objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on 


Send 3 stamps postage for big catalog describing No. 
Trap Special and all other 
repeating rifles and shotgahs. Do it now! 


12-Gauge 
Hammerless 
“Pump” 
Guns 





top for gas to blow out 


freeze up with rain, snow, or sleet; it’s solid steel breech 

thoroughly symmetrical gua without sacrificing strength or 
ever 

Breech (inside as well 

Ejection—Matted Barrel (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)— 

Release—(to remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine without working through action) 


as out)—Solid Top—Side 
Press Button Cartridge 


Hammer Safety, Handles rapidly; 


A” gun, $22.60 


The INarlin Prearms ©., 


6 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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In Regard to Unscrupulous Doctors. 

It is wonderful, and as startling as it is 
wonderful, how many persons there are all ' 
»ver the country who make a living, and a | 
zood one, too, by bamboozling the peo- 

le in health matters. I wish the whole 
sit and caboodle of them could be gath- 
ered up and put right where they belong, 
which is behind the prison bars. 

I am led to make these remarks by a 
letter which has come to me from a young 
friend who is worried about somebody he 
loves that is “troubled with nervous de- 
bility which makes him weak physically.” 
Then he inquires about @ Qumber of men 
who claim to be “specialists” in that sort 
of thing—doctors who can cure anything 
and everything to which human flesh is 
heir, and especially the particular trouble 
of which this young man writes. 

If I could write it down high up some- 
where, so that all the world could see it 
and read it, I would say: “ Never trust 
your body to the mercies of these human 
sharks! They will only take your money, 
strip you of the last spark of manhood and 
leave you in a worse state than you were 
in the beginning.” That is the best ad- 
vice I can give, and I know it is right. 
The man who tampers with his body in 
this way is on the straight road to ruin, 
and he will get there if he keeps on long 
enough, and it will not take long, either. 

What to Do. 

But what can one do who feels that he is 
breaking down physically? Must he 
stand still and let bis body go down to de- 
struction? What help is there for him? 
Is there any help? 

Yes, there is. But some things one 
must do, and let us lay great emphasis on 
that word “‘must.”’ He must leave off every- 
thing which tends to bring on and keep up 
the downward drift. 

We all know ourselves well enough to 
know that physical conditions do not come 
on of themselves. Back of every unhealth- 
ful condition lies a cause. Either we are 
doing something ourselves which brings 
this state about or someone else is. I say 
someone else, because it is a fact that we 
have a dangerous or a good influence over 
each other, according as our words, our 
acts and our thoughts are right toward 
those with whom we come in contact. 

It may be we are injuring ourselves by 
what we eat; our work may bring about 
unfavorable conditions of mind or body; 
we may have certain habits which we 
know are all the time sapping our vitality 
and leading on toward a complete break- 
down. Be the cause what it may, it is our 
first business to quit. We must quit! 
There is no other salvation for us. And 
we can quit if we set out about it. — 

Why should any man say that he is not 
master of himself, so long as God has 
placed a will within him? That would be 
to say that God is a failure and that His 
creatures are weak, powerless things 
Never put such a slur as that on the One 
who made you! We can stop any known 
thing which we feel to be to our disad- 
vantage. 

Face About. 

Having turned the back on the wrong, 
take up the right with all the mind 
and strength. If it is a wrong way 
of thinking, think right thoughts. Read 
the best of books. Get close to good, 
clean, pure men and women. Hold the 
mind firmly up to a high ideal. Have a 
purpose in the soul that is worthy, and 
work toward it for dear life. 

If it be that one’s companions are not 
such as will help in carrying out these new 
resolutions, leave them and go where 
you can be free to work out the best 
there is in you. New associations and 
new lines of thought and work have 
changed the whole trend of many a man’s 


- VINCENT’S 
HEALTH HINTS ‘WA 





life and saved him from ruin. If great 








danger comes with hours of loneliness, inac- 
pep flee from lonely moments and times 
of idleness. Get interested in somethin 
which will take every second of time ant 
leave the mind clean and strong and 
bright. If it is some way of eating that is 
pune the body down, get on a new 
asis. Let the food be simple and easily 
digested. Anything that tends to build 
up the passions or to awaken desires that 
are not good and clean and manly must 
be cut out as you would poison. Hold the 
body in check. That is the thing. Be 
master of yourself, body, mind soul. 
This Will Help. 

Every good thought we have, every 
kindly deed we do, even if it be to the very 
humblest of God’s creatures, makes us 
stronger to resist anything that has been 
tearing us down. e victory over self 
will make us more capable of winning a 
harder fight tomorrow. Remember, it is 
not to be done all at once. 

This isa fight for life. Just as long as we 
live the conflict will go on. But that is 
not a discouraging thing. As we go on 
the moments of temptation lose their 
»ower over us. They come—oh yes! 

‘he devil never gives up! But woh - 
and-by gain power to defeat him by the 
victories we win moment by moment. If 
we say, when a thing is placed before us 
that we have learned is not good for us, 
“No thank you!” and stand by it, it is 
easier next time to do the right thing. If, 
when a thought shoots into the mind we 
know ought not to be there, we put it | 
away om and instantly, that makes us 
braver and mightier to get the mastery 
over other evil suggestions. Clean 
bodies, clean minds, clean aspirations 
are the groundwork of healthy bodies. 

But keep just as far away from all per- 
sons whose business it is to prey upon those 
who are in trouble and profess to S able to 
help them. They will not do it; they can 
not. They do not want to do it. Your 
money is what they want, and nothin 
else. Just as long as you can be pon 
and led on, they will bleed you, and bleed 
you to the very death 

If you are really sick and need im- 
mediate help, seek some reliable physi- 
cian, a man who has a good, clean heart 
and is working for the good of humanity 
Trust him and him only. 
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Modern Water System. 

The old way of pumping water every 
time you want a drink or a bucket of 
water would seem very unhandy to us, 
especially after using a pressure system 
for awhile. It costs but little to have a 
pressure tank in the cellar, then you can 
fill this tank once a week, and with your 
house piped you can have clear fresh 
water any time, either upstairs or down, 
by simply turning a facuet. 

Besides this 60-gallon tank in the cel- 
lar, you can have a 30-gallon tank at- 
tached to your stove in the kitchen, so 
that you can have hot water all the time 
in your kitchen and bathroom. My wife 
said that she would rather have the water 
system than either the furnace or the 
light plant, as it saved her more steps 
than anything else. 

For pumping, I use a two-horse-power 
gasoline engine and use the same pump to 
force the water to the barn, but not the 

yressure tank. Have had my tank in use 
bor about one year, and haven’t had the 
least bit of trouble. 

The cost of this water system would be 
from $200 to $300, according to the size 
of the tank you want.—Wm. L. Picker- 
ing, Reno Co., Kan. 

Note: There is now a pumping system that 
does away with storage tanks for water. The air 
pressure tank is the only tank. Water is forced 
directly from the well into the pipes and never gets 
stale.—Editor. 





Ready 
Cooked 
Meals 


are rapidly growing in pop 
ular favor. 


Post 
Toasties 


served either with cream or 
good milk, or preserved fruit, 
make a most appetizing dish 
for breakfast, dinner, or sup- 


per. 


These delicious toasted 
flaky bits of white corn have 
a delicate taste that is very 
pleasing at this time of year 


Post Toasties are economi- 
cal, make less work for the 
busy housewife and please 
everyone at the table. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Aunty Hopeful on Tidyness. 
“There  cer- 
‘tainly is some 


Aunty Hopeful, 
as she began to 
P olish the 

itchen stove, 
“who need afew 
lessons on tidy- 





ness. Now 
there’s Ma Har- 
riman! I ain’t 


never seen her 
kitchen when it 
wasn’t all clut- 
tered up. She 
usually has to 
pare her pota- 
toes standin’ up 
because the 
chairs are full 
of things that 
ought to be 
somewheres 

oo else. She’s 
alway: talkin’ about bein’ so busy she 
ain’t had time to straighten up, but the 
truth of it is she can’t never put her house 
to rights because she don’t have no 
regular place for things. Just lays ‘em 
down where she gets through with ’em, 
and when she needs ’em again she hunts 
for ’em ’til she finds ‘em. 

“There ain’t no sense in keepin’ house 
or anything else after that fashion. It’s 
just as easy to have a place to put things 
and keep ’em there when you ain’t usin’ 
‘em as it is to have to waste so much brain 
power in tryin’ to remember where you 
last saw ’em or where you last used ’em. 
If Ma Harriman ae dead today I be- 
lieve the undertaker ’d have to clean house 
before he could hold the funeral. There 
ain’t nothin’ in her house where it ought 
to be. Her kitchen always makes me 
think of a china shop just come home from 
a church supper. 

“I most generally notice,’ continued 
Aunty, ‘‘that folks who gets ahead in this 
world have enough gumption to keep 
things tidy. It do’nt need no college 
education either to teach a boy to hang his 
seythe up out of the way of the children 
and in out of the wet any more than it 
does to teach a girl to hang her dust-pan 
behind the stove or on the end of the wood- 
box. With most folks such things come 
natura’ like. But I suppose there always 
is folks like Ma Harriman who wouldn’t 
feel like they were in their own home un- 
less things was topsy turvy all the time. 
If other folks is the same way in their 
business affairs I don’t wonder it takes 
some of them Philadelphy lawyers to get 
things straightened out for ’em after 
they've gone where they can’t send let- 
ters back explainin’ about how they left 


things.”’ 
—fO Z= 


Books for Family Reading 

Much care is necessary when choosing 
books to be read aloud to the whole fam- 
ily. They must be such as will interest all, 
and should, of course,combine pleasure with 
instruction. A good plan is to make a list 
of such books as are desirable, or of par- 
ticular interest, and let each in turn choose 
from the list. The younger children will 
often surprise one by their understanding 
of, and liking for, books that would usually 
be thought too old for them. It is not al- 
ways advisable to read the simple stories 






Running Water in Every Farm Building 






















think you can’t enjoy the conveniences 
of running water like city folks. 

Think of simply twisting a faucet and 
having astream of water, under pressure, 
gush forth—in the kitchen, the bath- 
room, the barn, the wash-house or wherever you 
reed it! A Goulds Hydraulic Ram gives you a 
private waterworks system as good as a city’s 
without care, and at practically no cost, 




































Winter and summer a Goulds Hydraulic Ram 
will keep a good supply of clean, fresh water ‘‘on 
tap.’’ Just the turn of a faucet and a steady 
stream of water is running when and where you 


want it. 
No Expense 


There's no expense to running a Goulds Hydraulic 
Ram. All you need is a few inches fall from a stream 
or spring. This fall operates the ram automatically. 
Its big air chamber gives a steady stream and the 
ee impetus valve and case make it efficient 
and reliable always. Think of having running water 
wherever you pipe it. Thousands of farmers are en- 
joying the luxury of running water by means of a 
Goulds Hydraulic Ram, You can, too—if you will. 


For All the Family 


For the health, comfort and pleasure of the whole 
family you should have running water. Think of the 
miles of steps, hours of time, and 
back-breaking work it will save. It 
costs little to install and nothing to 
inaintain—if you use a Goulds Hy- 
draulic Ram. 


Get this Free Book 


Our free book, “Water Supply for the 
Country Hlome,"’ tells how easy and eco- ¢ 
nomical it is to have running water in the 
house, barn and outbuildings. Don't 
burden yourself and your family 
with aa old - fashion inefficient 
water system. Write for our free 
book. cells about 300 different 
pumps! Get it NOW. (1) 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
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required by the smallest children, as they 
can have their hour earlier in the day. | 
The main idea should be to furnish mater- 
ial that will interest those who are old | 
enough to begin to need entertainment to 
keep them at home. 


Fen 


The Law 
You lie in the bed 
That your own hands spread. 
If you press the wine you must drink it red. 
What you sow to the field 
Will the harvest yield. 
This is the Law that was signed and sealed. 
—Edwin Markham, in the Nautilus. 
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SUN GASOLINE LAMP 
Makes home homelike, rests the tired eyes, 
costs little, gives much. No odor, grease, both- 
er. Makes and burns its own gas. Satisfaction 
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A Simple Cooking Lesson 
Eggs 

No other article of diet, of animal origin, 
is used in such quantities or in s0 many 
combinations as eggs. Let us consider a 
few simple ways of cooking eggs. First 
of all we shall learn how to cook them for 
breakfast. We may serve them poached, 
fried, hard or soft cooked, or in omelets 
Often we hear people speak of hard or 
soft boiled eggs. Now the truth of the 
matter is this. A boiled egg is not good 
food. Eggs will cook in water far below 
the boiling point. A general rule in cook- 
ing eggs is to use as little heat as pos- 
sible. Here is an excellent way to cook 
eggs in the shell. 

We will say we want to cook six eggs. 
Take a medium sized saucepan. . Pour 
into it six pints of boiling water. Drop in 
the eggs and cover the pan. Pull it to the 
back of the range and let stand for 5 
minutes. The eggs will then be of a jelly- 
like consistency, and are what we call 
soft cooked eggs. 

If you desire hard cooked eggs, let them 
remain in the water for 10 minutes. They 
will then be quite firm. ‘Remember they 
are not boiled, but are allowed to absor 
the heat from the water. This makes me 
think of a story: 

A man stopped at a small inn which 
was owned by an aged negro woman 
He ordered ‘“‘soft boiled eggs.” Three 
times he sent them back to the kitchen 
because they were too hard. Finally 
his order was filled to his satisfaction. As 
he sat eating the eggs the old negress came 
from the kitchen and said, ‘““You ordered 
the eggs boiled, Boss. If you only wanted 
them het, why didn’t you say so?” 

Hard cooked eggs are much used in 
salads and as a garnish for other foods 
For these purposes they may be prepared 
as follows: 

Into a saucepan put six pints of cold 
water, add six eggs and bring the water 
slowly to the boiling point. Remove from 
the stove and let the eggs cool in the water 
in which they were cooked. 

Poached or dropped eggs are removed 
from the shell, dropped into boiling, salted 
water to cover, removed to the back of the 
stove. Let stand until jellied. 

Now let us learn one way of combining 
potatoes and eggs. 

Prepare six medium potatoes. When 
quite dry and mealy put them through a 
fruit press, or with a wooden spoon, press 
them through a fine wire strainer. These 
should be put directly into the dish in 
which they are to be served. Have ready 
two hard cooked eggs and press them 
through the strainer directly over the 
riced potatoes. Salt lightly and serve at 
once. 

This makes a very attractive dish, and 
the combination of eggs and potatoes is 
excellent. More than that, it is a dish that 
my young housekeepers can prepare to 
perfection. 

Try it, each one of you, and tell me how 
father likes it. 

Do You Want Games? 


Shall we have more puzzles and guess- 
ing games? Would my older girls like a 
few articles on parties and party games? 
Remember, girls, this department be- 
longs to you. if you have questions, 
ask them. We want to help you, so don’t 
be afraid to speak out. 

Several hundred of you answered our 
proverb — Wish I could tell the 
names of each and every one of you, 
but we have already used our alloted 
space, 80 we must be content to say that 
the first five girls who answered the puzzle 
correctly were: Morga Marshall, Iva 














Gleason, Gertrude Gule, Emma Wright, 





Mildred Anderson.—Mrs. F. H. Waters, 
—fOk- 
A New and Delicious Candy. 
The college girl came home with a new | 
candy recipe, which was tried and proved 
salisloahary to all concerned. The rule is 
as follows 
A quart of any kind of syrup, yes, any 
common kind that is bought in pails or) 
cans. Two cups of granulated sugar, a 
piece of butter the size of a small egg, | 
two tablespoons of vinegar, add water to | 
moisten, and let boil until it spins a hair 
an inch or more in length, remove from 
the fire and ur into buttered pans, | 
Cover with broken nut meats, and when | 
partially cooled, take from the pans and | 
pull till a very light brown, twist in a long | 
stick and.cut off in inch pieces with a/| 
pas of shears, let these pieces drop on a 
»uttered plate, and place where they will 
get cold —Rose Seelye-Miller. 
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To the Farm Girl at Home. 

You, the young woman at home on 
+ pad father’s farm. You are to be envied. 

f you doubt it a single instant, contrast 
your lot with thousands of factory girls or 
clerks in the cities. They are tied down to 
routine. You know what freedom is. 
Their work is narrowing. Yours is broad- 
ening—if you choose to make it so. And 
why shouldn’t you? 

Why Leave the Farm? 

What has a bright girl to gain by leav- 
ing a properous farm? Many a campy.” 
er who went to the city to better (7?) 

erself, if she succeeded in obtaining a 
position at all, leaves her small room 
every morning and walks down never- 
changing blocks of unsympathetic brick 
buildi to her treadmill existence in 
some shop or factory. I have been in 
factories where girls were pasting labels 
op cans day after day, until as they lifted 
their eyes to the visitors’ (which respite 
from toil is even forbidden in some places). 
I could read the sickening monotony of it 
all in their dulled eyes and faces 

Oh, girls! at home in the country, try 
to realize how rich you are. You rise 
with the joyous notes of the orioles and 
robins calling you out to see the sun a 
pear above the eastern hills. Your daily 
walks are ted and ever-c 
ing. You have around your home, whic 
you need not leave to seek a living, all the 
choicest subjects about which the poets 
sing 

Change Your Mental Outlook. 

Read and omg the world’s choic- 
est nature poems. ut, you say, poetry 
will not feed hungry farm-hands. Now 
instead of keeping your mind narrowed 
down to daily pork and potatoes, pin some 
choice gem of literature, secular or sacred, 
above your work-table, and store it in 
your memory while your hands wipe 
dishes or pare vegetables. Have your 
kitchen arranged so that you can feast 

our beauty-loving nature on the full- 

looming orchard, a flower garden, and, 
by all means, some trees. In summer, 
much of your work may be done in the 
shade of some trees. Learn to love trees, 
if you do not already, for “the heart might 
not resist their sacred influence.” Keep 
flowers on your dining table from the 
earliest spring-beauty to the latest gold- 
enrod 

Do not make yourself a slave to pre- 
cise housekeeping. Lf you are chief house- 
keeper, have plenty of nourishing food, 
but not the unnecessarily fussy dishes. 
The same holds true if you are helping 
mother keep house. ieve her of the 
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Ist. Regular care means 
clean, sound teeth. 


2d. Clean, sound teeth 
mean proper chewing of 
food and therefore better 
digestion. 

3d. Better digestion 


means better health— 
better work and better 


play. 
Ribbon Dental Cream 


cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly, checking decay- 
germs; cleans safely, 


without scratching. 


Its flavor is so delicious 
that you'll enjoy the night 
and morning cleaning 


which your teeth need. 


Get a tube today at 
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burden of always planning and getting 
meals, which she has done for you so 
inany years. See that she gets a vaca- 
‘ion often, and feels free to spend time 
visiting her friends, with all responsi- 
hilities shifted off her tired shoulders upon 
your young, capable ones. 
Improve Your Methods. 

Since “drudgery is work poorly done,” 
avoid it by knowing correct methods of 
work. Get valuable help in this by at- 
tending the nearest short course, or bet- 
ter still, a two weeks’ short course. Then 
practice what you learn. Do your work 
well, but don’t make a bugbear of hard 
work. In summer, have a family or 
neighborhood fishing party. In harvest 
time, have a picnic supper for the whole 
family in the shade of a tree near the 
field; after which the men can resume 
work, to make up for the needed rest 
period in the heat of the noon day. In 
winter, have jolly bob-rides with the 
young folks of the neighborhood. All the 
vear round, be an enthusiastic member of 
your Grange. If you have no Grange in 
your vicinity, interest people in them and 
get one started. 

You will be agreeably surprised at the 
impetus it gives the neighborhood in a 
social and literary way and the coopera- 
tive spirit it creates. Make an effort 
to keep up with the times by attending 





Chautauquas, short courses, your county 
fair, and the state fair—perhaps not 
in one year, but as you can. 

Keep out of the ruts by having a 
hobby, or several of them. Embroidery, 
stenciling, pyrography, are some popular 
fads that girls like todo. Exchange ideas 
about them with your girl friends. Poul- 
try raising and gardening are old-fash- 
ioned, mayhap, but just as popular as 
ever. They also have this added weight 
in their favor, that they are most health- 
ful fads. 

Don’t be in a Hurry to Marry 

Girls, don’t be too eager to say, “T’d 
leave my happy home for you,” to the 
first young man that comes along. Bet- 
ter wait awhile, if for no other reason than 
that a better one might come if you did! 

In summing up, or rather instead of 
summing up, I will tell a story. Girls, 
do you remember in “Les Miserables,’ 
how the good Bishop of D. answered a 
domestic who gently reproved him for 
planting one-fourth of his garden to 
flowers, instead of letting her grow veg- 
etables on all of it? Well, it is worth 
thinking about. He said, ‘““The beautiful 
is as useful as the useful—perhaps more so.” 

May we girls at home on the farm, 

Fill our lives so full of its charm, 

Naught can ever serve as a lure 

To lead us from its life so pure. 

—A Country Girl. 





Thrift and Cleanliness. 

What a pleasure there is to drive 
through rural districts and see only well 
kept houses, lawns and outbuildings. A 
good appearance -goes a long ways to- 
ward helping to make life enjoyable. A 
slovenly farmer who manages everything 
in a haphazard way, is soon known. 

If he slays a rat or a cnicxen, or slaught- 
ers his stock, a portion of the carcass or 
parts of its bones may be seen lying about. 
Chickens’ legs or heads, dead mice. and 
birds or beef bones are scattered about 
the yard or lane and are repulsive to the 
sensibilities and a menace to health. 

Bury all the useless parts of dead ani- 
mals before they begin to decay. Avoid 
throwing fruit peelings, slops or any other 
waste matter near the house, An entire 
family once contracted typhoid fever by 
the filthy habit of tossing the refuse mat- 
ter on a hill in the rear of the house. 

Nothing but plain speaking will set 
some people to thinking. It is safe to say 
that the health of farming communities 
will be greater when every farmer has a 
sewer. The outbuildings on some farms 
are so poorly looked after that they are 
not fit to enter. Why are some people 
so criminally careless? In a few in- 
stances it is sheer laziness. It has been 
said that “cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness.” —Z. 1. Davis. 
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your home. 


And 


city audiences. 


You can hear whatever kind of music you like right now. 

You don’t have to wait until you feel you can afford a $100 or 
§200 instrument—any Victor-Victrola you choose as the instrument 
for your home will play every record in the Victor catalog, and 
will give you almost as perfect music as the Victor-Victrola XVI, 
the instrument by which the value of all musical instruments is 


measured, 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
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If there is any place where a 
Victor-Victrola is needed and 


sure to be appreciated, it is in 
the homes of the farmers—in 


You haven’t the opportunities city people 
have for attending the theatre, opera, and 
musical concerts—and yet you have real 
need of such entertainment to rest body and 
mind after your day of toil. 
you can have it with a Victor- 
Victrola in your home. 
world’s best music, sung and played by the 
same great artists who entertain the large 
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Chapter IV. 


O summer of all Lucia’s eighteen 
had ever gone so fast as that one. 
The garden flourished on, in spite 
of heat and dry weather, carefully tended 
according to the combined wisdom of 
Jim, Phon, Lucia and the “Garden Book,”’ 
a superannuated publication that Madge 
had resurrected from the rubbish in the | 
garret. Madge herself began to get in- 
terested, in her own superior, slow-moving 
fashion. Lucia found her a dependable 
authority on chicken matters, in spite of 
her funereal forebodings regardin the in- 
fant mortality of the flock. The hundred 
or so ane broilers were nearly ready for 
market, and the one lone turkey-hen was 
piling ~ laurels for herself by bringing to 
round maturity a baker’s dozen of candi- 
dates for Thi unksgiving honors. The lit- 
tle hoard in Lucia’s top bureau drawer was 
slowly increasing, and if the season fin- 
ished as well as it had begun she felt sure 
of one more year at college—an aim that 
was now engrossing the attention of every 
member of the family. 

But it remained for the canning pro- 
ject to fully arouse slow-going Madge to 
action. They were sitting at the dinner 

table when the subject came up for dis- 

cussion. Father, always heartily in sym- 
pathy with any scheme that looked good 
to his favorite daughter, had suggested 
that instead of paying for having the can- 
ning done, an outfit should be 
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walls—” nodded Lucia brightly. “There 
seem to be plenty of bricks.” 

“Why not try for some of the Fair 
prizes,”’ suggested Mr. Dean 

“I wonder if I could. I never Con 
of that,” said Lucia, set‘ing down 
plate of. pie. 

“Why not? Lots of women-folks do— 
pies, and canned fruit, and sewed cats, 
and things you know. 

“Sewed cats?” exclaimed Madge laugh- 
ing. “Why, father, what on earth do you 
mean?” 

“On cushions I mean—pink ones—or 
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maybe green ones; I don’t just remember. 
But I am sure about the pies—I was onc of 
the judges, you know. They are usually 
mince, and not a bit better t this one, 
either” declared Mr. Dean, vigorously 
attacking his own generous wedge of 
spicy pastry. 

might try for the en es and the canned 
stuff, but I guess I’ d tter pass up the 
pink-and-green cats,” laughed Lucia. 

“T really like that idea of getting a can- 
ner of our own,” said Madge, half an hour 
later, pausing in her deliberate dish-wash- 
ing to take up the discussion begun at the 
table. “I believe i it would pay, and I feel 
sure that I could help you a great deal in 
that way. I do want to help, Lucia, dear,” 
Macge continued wistfully. “You have 
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been so brave, and so er 
Lucia threw her arm about Madge’s 





neck, towel and all. 








purchased, and paid for out of 
the products theantaioe. In 
this opinion, to the surprise of 
everyone, Madge concurred with 
unusual vigor. 

“T feel as though it would be a 
good thing,” she said, “‘although 
there will, of course, be some 
risk, and it probably will not be 
as chewd f as you imagine.” 






















They liked the samples, 


Lucia, rising to fetch her father’s pie, 
could not repress a smile at her sister’s 
characteristic caution, but slipped her 
arm about Madge’s neck and gave her an 
ecstatic squeeze. 

“We'll go shares on it,” she declared, 
“risks and all. Oh, Madge, you’re— 


you’re—” 

“Another brick in Lucia’s Walls of 
Rome,” interposed Phon, grinning as 
broadly as he could with his mouth full of 
ginger-cake. 

“Oh, they’re getting built all right—my 
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“You’re a trump, Madge. 
If I don’t get back to school in 
October it will be no one’s fault MU: 
but my own. And I am so glad | for 
about the canner. It will help 
immensely if we can get a profit 
out of all the late stuff; and then 
there 1s always so much that is 
perfectly good, but not really 
salable. It would make a big 
difference if we could save the 
waste material in that w ay. 7 
“We'll go to town this very day,” de- 
clared Madge, shaking out her ’ dish- 
cloth with scrupulous care. “Mrs. Tol- PAT 
man got hers at Jamison’s hardware. Go 





bring Meg up in about half an hour.” 
That was the beginning of busy days 
indeed. As the season went on, the trips 
to town ceased, and instead Phon was 
yressed into service to shell peas, sna 
eans, pick peaches and plums, and fet a 
loads o pod from the patch of late sweet- 
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corn, Jim had volunteered to tend for 
“them Walls o’ Rome of Miss Lucia’s.” 








In her dark dress, open as to neck and 
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rolled up as to sleeves, Lucia presided 

happily over the luscious piles of fruit and # AV F B FE T T F RQ L | 6 4 T 

crisp baskets of vegetables, while careful 

Madge assisted in the task of “finishing Wonderful ee hy ma 
off” the tempting cans that soon began to red flame into big 


make a brave showing on the pantry brilliant white, sccedy fight 
shelves. ; 
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“They just tasted o’ them cans and a 
——— | said ‘yes,’ ’’ summarized Phon. 

“One woman asked me if I would make 
jelly for her, too. I told her I thought you 
would do it, Madge. Your jellies are al- 
ways delicious.” il 

Madge flushed with pleasure. é 

“Why didn’t I think of that? I’d love 
to do it. And there is so much fruit here here's plenty of it. and it cost pres 
to take care of.” Peed I 

“T’ll help you, too, Madge,’’ volunteered Wy] comics. American Ges Machine Cox 
Phon generously, and they all laughed. 203 Clark St. Albert Lea, Ming 
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Truth may seem to be defeated 
But it always holds the field. 

Error always has retreated 

When the truth has been revealed 
Many times, in many ages 

As we read from history’s pages, 
When it met with seers and sages 
It has been compelled to yield. 




























Though it bear the brand of shame, 
Error in judicial ermine 





Truth is truth, We may determine, | 
Would be error just the same. 
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A Little Mixed. 

A member of the legislature was mak- 
ing a speech on some momentous ques- 
tion, and, in concluding said: “In the 
words of Daniel Webster, who wrote the 
dictionary, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death.’ ”’ 

One of his colleagues pulled at his coat, 
and whispered, “Daniel Webster did not 
write the dictionary; it was Noah.” 

“Noah nothing,” replied the speaker, 
“Noah built the Ark.” 

* > > al 
The Door to Success. 
Success, my boy, is the aim of all, 
But to live that joy to the full, 
You want to get through the door marked 
PUSH 












Knew Where He Was 


A little 4-year-old was in an upper 
berth in a sleeping car. Waking in the 
night, he was asked if he knew where he 
was. 

“Tourse I do?” was the answer. ‘I’m 
in the top drawer.” 
> o . > 
A Pointed Reply. 

A young Spaniard was sent as ambas- 
sador to the Pope. The supreme pontiff 
frowned on him, and mom “Does the 
King of Spain lack men, that he sends 
a beardless boy?” 

“Sire,”’ replied the ambassador, “if 
the King had sup bis ambassador 
would be received for his beard, he would 
have sent a goat.”” Thestory, according to 
the Green Bag, won a case for the young 
man who hod hens called by his experi- 
enced antagonist “a beardtess youth.’ 


Wholesale or Retail? 

Dr. Wines was formerly the principal 
of a boy’s school. One day he had oc- 
casion to “trounce” a boy, and the lad 
took his revenge in a way that the doctor 
himself could not help laughing. Dr. 
Wines front docr bore a plate on which 
was the one word, “Wines.” The boy 
wrote an addition in big letters, so that 
the inscription ran, “Wines and Other 
Lickers.”"—Christian Endeavor World. 





And not through the door marked PULL. 








I sh'd like ter lay in bed ‘till 


I'll lead a righteous life from this time on— 


I'll lead a righteous life now, ef I bust; 


'N when Gabriel blows his trump, startin’ sinners on 


the jump, 4 
I'll be sleepin’ like a stump, full of trust 


I'll fix it up with Angel Gabe some way 


I'll hev a talk with Gabriel an’ I'll say— 
“When yer give thet final blast don’t awake me 


"till the last, 


I want ter sleep, Sir, if I dast, one more day. 


Jest you tuck me safe inside anywheres, 
So's it's somewhere I can sleep—sleep for aye. 
Any shakedown yer kin fix where it never gets ter 
ex 
Where the clock gits there an’ sticks—sticks to stay.” 


GITTIN’ UP 


I jest hate this everlastin’ gittin’ up! 
Oh, I hate this gittin’ up wuss'n dirt) 


And if folks sh’d think I'm dead, 'twouldn't burt 


I hev ben a gittin’ up, a 
I hev ben a gittin’ up fer forty year— 

Ever sense I lived to hum, an’ my father used ter ccme 
An’ put his finger an’ his thumb on my ear 


Fer forty year I've heerd thet clock, I'm bound— 
Heerd it ‘till I hate the very sound— 

Gittin’ up before the fowls, ‘til my eyes are like an owl's 
Kase the voice of duty growls, “ 


I hev hustled ‘round, an’ swore, an’ bustled ’round— 
I've scratched, an’ tore, an® hustled ‘round 

*Till I'd like to take a berth in the cemetery earth 
An’ jest sleep fer all I'm worth, under ground! 


th’ evenin’ sun was ed 


ittin® up an’ gittin’ up— 





ustie ‘round!” 




























The minister called at a certain city 
home just after he had come to his new 
rate. The small boy was present 

ong before his mother came down stairs 


to t the dominie. ing to be 
cordial, the minister said, ‘‘How old are 
you, my little man?” 
“T’m 5 at home, 6 in school, and 3 on 
the cars,”’ was the reply. 
7 


Which Was the Dummy. 

Miss Cutting: “I have a good joke 
on my Aunt Laura. Without her glasses 
you know, it is almost impossible for her 
to distinguish one person from another, 
and this morning she actually talked to a 
dummy in a clothing store, thinking it 


was you. 
Mr. Softleigh: “Really! And did she 

discover her mistake?” 

ony Cutting: “She didn’t; that’s the 

oke ” 
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Take a soft board about one inch thick 
and six inches square. Bore small holes 
like the diagram. Place a match in all 
but the center hole and jump one at a time 
until all the matches but one are removed. 
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Answer to puzzle in February issue. 
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‘“DEE-LIGHTED!”’ 


Description of 
Dinner Set 


This actual reproduction from a photo 
does not begin to do justice tothe splen- 
did new pattern Dinner Set I offer you. 
This Dinner Set is made of imported 
material. The set is tastefully decorat- 
ed in the popular thistle and gold leaf 
design. The color scheme is artistic 
and there is just enough of the color 
work to give the set a chaste, dignified 
appearance. This is a first-class, use- 
ful and practical Dinner Set and is 
rapidly beginning to be used in many 
of the best homes in our territory. 


The Dinner Set contains: 


| 6 Dinner Plates 
6 Butter Plates 
6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
6 Saucers 
6 Cups 
1 Meat Platter 
1 Vegetable Dish 


32 Dishes in all 





Plan For Easily Getting Set of Dishes 


If you want this 32 piece Dinner Set, write your name and 
address on the coupon below, mail it to me and I will at once 
send you a set of 10 beautiful postcardsand a book containing 
115 high-grade needles of all sizes. 

Everybody needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Postcards. Everyone who is interested at all in farming should 
read SUCCESSFUL FARMING. _If you really want the 
dishes—and you surely do—when the cards and needles come, 
you can show ten of your friends your copy of SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING and your set of needles and the set of 
cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or ex- 
tend their subscription through you I will send them each a 
set of cards and a set of needleslike yours and SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING for three years for only 50c. Isn’t that a bar- 
gain? You can’t help but get subscribers with such a great 
offer to them, can you? You only need to get 10 three-year 
subscribers, including yourself, if desired, on this ‘easy for 





DINNER SET COUPOR 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 
I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy . Bend me the 
se of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I reaily want the dishes 


. This offer is not good outside of the United 
8 F-3 


Enclosed please Gnd 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the 
sample needles and postcards 
States nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 

















You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 





Is What 
They All Say 


Dewey, Okla.; Dec. 17, 1912 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs:—We received 
the Dinner Set and were 
just delighted with it. 
Thank you for such a 
fine premium. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. J. D. Forbeck. 


West DePere, Wis- 
May 29, 1912 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs:—Received the 
Dinner Set O. K. I think 
I am: more than paid for the 
s!_ght effort it took to get 
the subscriptions. Thanking 
you for the beautiful cards, 
needles, Dinner Set and 
extra surprise, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. T. D. Clark. 
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you plan’’ and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. I will 
also give a prize to each person who sends in two of these sub- 
scriptions within one week from the date they receive the first set 
of needles and cards. ‘Then there is another surprise gift which 
you will rec sive with the Dinner Set. Send the coupon today or 
mail m« . ‘.tter or postcard, 

You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 


This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 
will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 
I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has 


more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a good 
115 High-Grade Needles 


dea lifor a few extra dishes 

My splendid plan certainly should ap- 
peal to you. You'll be surprised to know 
how easy it is for you to get a Dinner Set. 
Please remember these dishes are not for 
sale at any price. Write your name and 
address in the coupon below, mail the 
coupon to me at once. 


EXPLANATION 
You are probably wondering how I can 
















make you such a liberai offer and send 
you this fine Dinner Set for so smalla 
favor on your part. This is the explana- 
tion: I have bought a carioad of dishes 
at the lowest price amyone can get for 
buying in immense quantities. I am glad 
to give you the benefit of my big 
bargain. By all means take advantage 
‘ of this unusual opportunity. The frst 
. i, thing to do is send me the coupon. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





ed “Sal Vet” toa bunch of hogs that I have been 


When your “Sal Vet” arrived, my hogs were so sick “Sal Vet" was a great asset in feeding our unde- 
that they could not ge get Up, and and I was obiiged to feed feated, home-bred animals for the fall shows. We feel fattening this winter, and I never had hogs do as well. 
che prosnrouee to t poon, for they could that we must have “Sal Vet" to produce winners Not one was sick, and not one m'ssed a single meal. 
not help themselves, ne rer t had given them several ao f My neighbors, who have NOT fed “‘Sal Vet" have had 
doses, they were able to come out to the trough, and for the next season. The champion Oxford ram at all kinds of trouble With their hogs—many of them gt 
since then have been making splendid gains right along. the 1912 International has had constant access to ting, — ond ot , end would not eat. I think “ 
I “Sal Vet.’ et” is. great 
It is the best re mete Ee Tan 4. NEWTON, GEO. McKERROW & SONS Co., on HARRY E. E. yap” 27] 
Rt. No. 4, Milan, Til, Pewaukee, 

















Tell Me How Many Head of 
Stock ‘You Have and—— 


I’ll feed them 60 days 2 ae you pay. I'll show you iyo ae to make 
your farm animals grow faster —thrive better — put on more flesh on no 


more feed — make you more money. 
Pil Rid Them of Worms or No Pay 


I'll drive out the blood-sucking, life-sapping, disease-breeding parasites which multiply 
in the stomach and intestines, killing off your hogs and sheep, starving your horses and 
cattle, and stealing your feed and profits. I'll send you enough Sal-Vet to last all ie 
stock 60 days. Simply put it where all your farm animals can 


run to it freely. They will doctor themselves. Don’t Fatey of 
send any money—just the coupon. Fill it out and mail today. Let 
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« Lie ® Pe a Proof That Prov 
if S 2.7 ' £3 ed Does From Actual Users 


“I honestly believe that the hundred 
pound keg of “Sal Vet” te a ‘ ood va 
me a profit of $75.00."—R. J 
FORD, Litton, Tenn. 

“Sal Vet” isa good medicine. Hogs have 
been dying all around this ne »ighborhood, 
even within eighty rods of my place; one of 
my neighbors has lost over sixty head. Ap- 
other has lost twe ‘lve or fifteen; since I have 
been feeding “Sal Vet” I have lost only 
one.”—C.W. HILL, Rt. No. 2, Nelson, Nebr. 

“I have given “Sal Vet"’ a good test; py 
neighbors’ ogs died, while mine are fine 
and healthy."—JOHN R. WALL ACE. 
Bloomfield, Lowa. 

“Sal Vet” is great for hogs; there is noth- 
ing like it. It saves its cost many times. 
—BERT BUSENBURG, Rt. No. 1, Bex 
67, Mentone, Ind. 


“Cholera attacked miy neighbor’s hogs, 
and one of them died. mite started to feed 
Sal-Vet and has not lost any since. I 
have been feeding Sal-Vet and have not 
had a sick hog on the place.’’—J. G. 


Sal-Vet i isa wonder-working medicated salt which completely 
rids farm animals of their greatest enemies—the stomach and free 
intestinal worms. These deadly pests are the cause of 90% of all live-stock diseases. 
They keep farm stock in a poor, weakened, money-losing condition—they are the 
first step to hog cholera, swine plague, horse plague and other contagious diseases. 


How SAL-VET Prevents Diseases 


Sal-Vet prevents heavy losses when disease breaks out in your neighborhood 
because it kills and expels these deadly, life-sapping pests and puts every animal on 
your farm in a healthy, vigorous, worm-free condiiion—enabling them to better resist 
these deadly plagues. It sharpens the appetite, improves digestion and makes all 
stock grow into proiit fast because it helps them get the good of all their food. Be- 
ing a salt, animals like it and run to it freely—and 

THEY DOCTOR THEMSELVES! FERRELL, Vandorn, Ala. 
It requires no mixing—no drenching—no dosing—no trouble at all. Leading agricultural | . 4 AL Gnd ta tht cnnnty o™ 


colleges and all prominent live-stock authorities endorse it. were within three miles of me, but I 
Let me send you a 60-day supply without a penny of pay in advance. have been feeding Sal-Vet, and have not 
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Send No Money—Just the Coupon | 22 2-828 


well, eat all I give them and have good 
appetite for more.’"—D. A. ROSS, King- 
Ye oo Ce KE ee ~ 
All I ask you to do is to fill out the coupon, tell me 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, President) § “%. how many head of stock you have, and mail it to 


man, Kans., Breeder of Pure Bred Poland 
THE S. R. FEIL CO. me today. I’ll ship you enough Sal-Vet to last 
Dept. $-3-13 Cleveland, O. “pall your stock 60 days. You simply pay the 


Ship me enough Sal -Vet to last my stock 
60 days. I will pay the freight charge “4 when it ‘freight charges when it arrives and at the end 
arrives, report results in 60-days and will then of 60 days report results. If Sal-Vet dues not 
pay for it if it does what you claim. If it does not, ado what I claim you won’t owe me a penny. 
+: Send the coupon NOW. Address [99] 


you are to cancel the charge. 99 

OI cs adc nnianess ioysunmneess onsasusidanenbianasanmetias an SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
‘THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY 
| “~ Dept. | CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRIPPEME Bt. c- cvceecece coce 6000 cccs cect cccect BORO. coe cece pece eee ° * “Seisamenee ete eaes 








Chinas. 

“Sal-Vet has been of great service to 
us; it has kept our hogs and pigs free 
from worms and, in addition, proved to 
be a splendid tonic.”"—J. B. ESPY, Agri- 
culturist, Southeast Alabama Experiment 
Station, Abbeville, Ala. 


“For their own good, I would recom- 
mend Sal-Vet to all sheep men. It will 
destroy every stomach worm in the flock 
and keep your sheep and lambs free from 
them and at the same time keep the flock 
in the pink of condition and health.’’— 
ROBERT 8S. BLASTOCK, Mgr. Sheep 
= Walnut Hall Stock Farm, Donerail, 

y. 


PRICES 40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 
200 Ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., "$1: 3.00; 
500 Ibs., $21.12. No orders filled for less 
than 40 Ibs. Never sold in bulk; only in 
Trade-Marked Sal-Vet packages. 

















